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*  T>  EASON  and  Faitli,’  says  one  of  our  old  divines,  with  the 

quaintness  characteristic  of  his  day,  ‘  resemble  the  two 

*  sons  of  the  patriarch ;  Reason  is  the  firstborn,  but  Faith  in- 
‘  herits  the  blessing.’  The  image  is  ingenious,  and  the  antithesis 
striking;  but  nevertheless  the  sentiment  is  far  from  just.  It  is 
hardly  right  to  represent  Faith  as  younger  than  Reason:  the  fact 
undoubtedly  being,  that  human  creatures  trust  and  lielieve,  long 
before  they  reason  or  know.  But  the  truth  is,  that  both  Reason 
and  Faith  are  coeval  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  were  designed 
to  dwell  in  his  heart  together.  In  truth  they  are,  and  were,  and, 
in  such  creatures  as  ourselves,  must  be,  rccipx'ocally  comple¬ 
mentary  ;  —  neither  can  exclude  the  other.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  exercise  an  acceptable  faith  without  reason  for  so  exercising 
it,  —  that  is,  without  exercising  reason  while  we  exercise  faith  *,  — 

*  Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  are  here  playing  upon  an  ambiguity 
in  the  word  Reason  ; — considered  in  the  first  clause  as  an  argument ; 
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as  it  is  to  apprehend  by  our  reason,  exclusive  of  faith,  all  the  truths 
on  which  we  are  daily  compelled  to  act,  whether  in  relation  to  this 
world  or  the  next.  Neither  is  it  right  to  represent  either  of 
them  as  fmling  of  the  promised  heritage,  except  as  both  may  f^ 
alike,  by  perversion  from  their  true  end,  and  depravation  of  their 
genuine  nature ;  for  if  to  the  faith  of  which  the  New  Testament 
speaks  so  much,  a  peculiar  blessing  is  promised,  it  is  evident 
from  that  same  volume  that  it  is  not  a  ‘faith  without  reason’ 
any  more  than  a  ‘  faith  without  works,’  which  is  approved 
by  the  Author  of  Christianity.  And  this  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  injunction  ‘  to  be  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope,’ — 
and  therefore  for  the  faith, — ‘which  is  in  us.’ 

If,  therefore,  we  were  to  imitate  the  quiuntness  of  the  old 
divine,  on  whose  dictum  we  have  been  commenting,  we  should 
rather  compare  Reason  and  Faith  to  the  two  trusty  spies,  ‘  faith- 
‘  ful  amongst  the  iaithless,’  who  confirmed  eaeh  other’s  report 
of  ‘  that  go^  land  which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,’  and  to 
both  of  whom  the  promise  of  a  rieh  inheritance  there,  was 
given, — and,  in  due  time,  amply  redeemed.  Or,  rather,  if  we 
might  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  same  vein  a  little  further, 
and  throw  over  our  shoulders  for  a  moment  that  mantle  of  alle¬ 
gory  which  none  but  Bunyan  could  wear  long  and  successfully, 
we  should  represent  Reason  and  Faith  as  twin-bom  beings,  —  the 
one,  in  form  and  features  the  image  of  manly  beauty, — the  other, 
of  feminine  grace  and  gentleness ;  but  to  each  of  whom,  alas !  was 
allotted  a  sad  privation.  While  the  bright  eyes  of  Reason  are 
full  of  piercing  and  restless  intelligence,  his  ear  is  closed  to 
sound ;  and  while  Faith  has  an  ear  of  exquisite  delicacy,  on  her 
sightless  orbs,  as  she  lifts  them  towards  heaven,  the  sunbeam 
plays  in  vain.  Hand  in  hand  the  brother  and  sister,  in  all 
mutual  love,  pursue  their  way,  through  a  world  on  whieh,  like 
ours,  day  bresdes  and  night  falls  alternate ;  by  day  the  eyes  of 
Reason  are  the  guide  of  Faith,  and  by  night  the  ear  of  Faith  is  the 
guide  of  Reason.  As  is 'wont  with  those  who  labour  under  these 
privations  respectively.  Reason  is  apt  to  be  eager,  impetuous, 
impatient  of  that  instruction  which  his  infirmity  will  not  permit 
him  readily  to  apprehend;  while  Faith,  gentle  and  docile,  is 
ever  willing  to  listen  to  the  voice  by  which  alone  troth  and 
wisdom  can  effectually  reach  her. 


and  in  the  second,  as  the  characteristic  endowment  of  our  species. 
The  distinction  between  Reason  and  Reasoning  (though  most  im¬ 
portant)  does  not  affect  our  statement ;  for  though  Reason  may  be 
exercis^  where  there  is  no  giving  of  reasons,  there  can  be  no  giving 
of  reasons  without  the  exercise  of  Reason. 
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It  has  been  shown  by  Butler  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters 
(Part  I.)  of  his  great  work,  that  the  entire  constitution  and  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  present  world  alone, 
and  consequently  all  the  analogies  derived  from  that  fact  in 
relation  to  a  future  world,  suggest  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
here  the  subjects  of  a  probationary  discipline,  or  in  a  course 
of  education  for  another  state  of  existence.  But  it  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  suflBciently  insisted  on,  that  if  in  the  actual 
course  of  that  education,  of  which  enlightened  obedience  to  the 
‘  law  of  virtue,’  as  Butler  expresses  it,  or,  which  is  the  sanfie 
thing,  to  the  dictates  of  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness,  is  the 
great  end,  we  give  an  unchecked  ascendency  to  either  Reason  or 
Faith,  we  vitiate  the  whole  process.  The  chief  instrument  by 
which  that  process  is  carried  on  is  not  Reason  alone,  or  Faitb 
alone,  but  their  well-balanced  and  reciprocal  interaction.  It  is  a 
system  of  alternate  checks  and  limitations,  in  which  Reason  does 
not  supersede  Faith,  nor  Faith  encroach  on  Reason.  But  our 
meaning  will  be  more  evident  when  we  have  made  one  or  two 
remarks  on  what  are  conceived  to  be  their  respective  provinces. 

In  the  domain  of  Reason  men  generally  include,  Ist,  what  are 
called  ‘intuitions,’  2d,  ‘necessary  deductions’  from  them; 'and 
3d,  deductions  from  their  own  direct  ‘  experience  ;  ’  while  in  the 
domain  of  Faith  are  ranked  all  truths  and  propositions  which  are 
received,  not  without  reasons  indeed,  but  for  reasons  underived 
from  the  intrinsic  evidence  (whether  intuitive  or  deductive,  or  from 
our  own  experience)  of  the  propositions  themselves ;  —  for  reasons 
(such  as  credible  testimony,  for  example,)  extrinsic  to  the  proper 
meaning  and  significance  of  such  propositions :  although  such 
reasons,  by  accumulation  and  convergency,  may  be  capable  of 
subduing  the  force  of  any  difliiculties  or  improbabilities,  which 
cannot  be  demonstrated  to  involve  absolute  contradictions.* 

*  Of  the  first  kind  of  truths,  or  those  perceived  by  intuition,  we 
have  examples  in  what  are  called  ‘  self-evident  axioms,’  and  ‘  funda- 
‘  mental  laws’  or  ‘  conditions  of  thought,’  which  no  wise  man  has  ever 
attempted  to  prove.  Of  the  second,  we  have  examples  in  the  whole 
fabric  of  mathematical  science,  reared  from  its  basis  of  axioms  and 
definitions,  as  well  as  in  every  other  necessary  deduction  from  ad¬ 
mitted  premises.  The  third  virtually  includes  any  conclusion  in 
science  based  on  direct  experiment,  or  observation ;  though  the  belief 
of  the  truth  even  of  Newton’s  system  of  the  world,  when  received  as 
Locke  says  he  received  and  as  the  generality  of  men  receive  it,  — 
without  being  able  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  the  great  geometer 
proves  his  conclusions, — may  be  represented  rather  as  an  act  of 
Faith  than  an  act  of  Reason ;  as  much  so  as  a  belief  in  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  founded  on  its  historic  and  other  evidences.  The  greater 
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In  receiving  important  doctrines  on  the  strength  of  such  evi¬ 
dence,  and  in  holding  to  them  against  the  perplexities  they  involve, 
or,  what  is  harder  still,  against  the  prejudices  they  oppose,  every 
exercise  of  an  intelligent  faith  will,  on  analysis,  be  found  to  con¬ 
sist  ;  its  only  necessary  limit  will  be  proven  contradictions  in  the 
propositions  submitted  to  it ;  for,  then,  no  evidence  can  justify 
belief,  or  even  render  it  possible.  But  no  other  difficulties,  however 
great,  will  justify  unbelief,  where  man  has  all  that  he  can  justly 
demand, — evidence  such  in  its  nature  as  he  can  deal  with,  and  on 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  act  in  his  most  important  affairs  in 
this  world  (thus  admitting  its  validity),  and  such  in  amount  as  to 
render  it  more  likely  that  the  doctrines  it  substantiates  are  true, 
than,  from  mere  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  these  difficulties 
can  be  solved,  he  can  infer  them  to  be  false.  ‘  Probabilities,’  says 
Bishop  Butler,  ‘  are  to  us  the  very  guide  of  life;’  and  when  the 
probabilities  arise  out  of  evidence  on  w’hich  we  are  competent 
to  j)ronounce,  and  the  improbabilities  merely  from  our  surmises, 
where  we  have  no  evidence  to  deal  with,  and  ])erhaps,  from  the 
limitation  of  our  capacities,  could  not  deal  with  it,  if  we  had  it, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  course  practical  wisdom  tells  man  he 

part  of  men’s  knowledge,  indeed,  even  of  science, — even  the  greater 
p.'irt  of  a  scientific  man’s  knowledge  of  science,  based  as  it  is  on 
testimony  alone  (and  which  so  often  compels  him  to  renounce  to-day 
what  he  thought  certain  yesterday), — may  be  not  unjustly  considered 
as  more  allied  to  Faith  tlian  Keason.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
the  above  classification  of  the  truths  received  by  Reason  .and  Faith 
respectively  is  arbitrary  ;  that  even  as  to  some  of  their  alleged 
sources,  they  are  not  alw.ays  clearly  distinguishable  ;  that  the  evidence 
of  experience  may  in  some  sort  be  reduced  to  testimony,  —  that  of 
sense  ;  and  testimony  reduced  to  experience, — that  of  human  veracity 
under  given  circumstances;  both  being  founded  on  the  observed 
uniformity  of  certain  phenomena  under  similar  conditions.  We  admit 
the  truth  of  this :  and  we  admit  it  the  more  willingly,  as  it  shows  that 
so  inextricably  intertwined  are  the  roots  both  of  Reason  and  Faith  in 
our  nature,  that  no  definitions  that  can  be  framed  will  completely 
separate  them ;  none  that  will  not  involve  many  phenomena  which  may 
be  said  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  one  as  much  as  of  the  other.  We 
have  been  content,  for  our  practical  purpose,  without  any  too  subtle 
refinement,  to  take  the  line  of  demarcation  which  is,  perhaps,  as  obvious 
as  any,  and  as  generally  recognised.  Few  would  say  that  a  generalised 
inference  from  direct  experiment  was  not  matter  of  reason  rather  than 
of  faith  ;  though  an  act  of  faith  is  involved  in  the  process ;  and  few 
would  not  call  confidence  in  testimony  where  probabilities  were  nearly 
balanced,  by  the  name  of  faith  rather  than  reason,  though  an  act  of 
reason  is  involved  in  that  process.  We  are  much  more  anxious  to 
fhow  their  general  involution  with  one  another  than  the  points  of 
discrimination  between  them. 
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ought  to  pursue;  and  which  he  always  docs  pursue,  whatever 
di^culties  beset  him,  —  in  all  cases  except  one  ! 

Such  is  that  strict  union  —  that  mutual  dependence  of  Reason 
and  Faith  —  which  would  seem  to  be  the  great  law  under  which 
the  moral  school  in  which  we  are  being  educated  is  conducted. 
This  law  is  equally,  or  almost  equally,  its  characteristic,  whether 
we  regard  man  simply  in  his  present  condition,  or  in  his  present  in 
relation  to  his  future  condition, — as  an  inhabitant  only  of  this 
world,  or  a  candidate  for  another;  and  to  this  law,  by  a  series 
of  analogies  as  striking  as  any  of  those  which  Butler  has  pointed 
out  (and  on  which  we  heartily  wish  his  comprehensive  genius 
had  expended  a  chapter  or  two),  Christianity,  in  the  demands  it 
makes  on  both  principles  conjointly,  is  evidently  adapted. 

Men  often  speak,  indeed,  as  if  the  exercise  of  faith  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  their  condition  as  inhabitants  of  the  present  world. 
But  it  requires  but  a  very  slight  consideration  to  show  that  the 
boasted  prerogative  of  reason  is  here  also  that  of  a  limited 
monarch ;  and  that  its  attempts  to  make  itself  absolute  can  only 
end  in  its  own  dethronement,  and,  after  successive  revolutions, 
in  all  the  anarchy  of  absolute  pyrrhonism. 

For  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  man,  considered 
merely  as  a  citizen  of  the  present  world,  we  see  the  constant  and 
inseparable  union  of  the  two  principles,  and  provision  made  for 
their  perpetual  exercise.  He  cannot  advance  a  step,  indeed,  with¬ 
out  both.  W e  see  faith  demanded  not  only  amidst  the  dependence 
and  ignorance  in  which  childhood  and  youth  are  passed;  not 
only  in  the  whole  process  by  which  we  acquire  the  im{>erfect 
knowledge  which  is  to  fit  us  for  being  men ;  but  to  the  very 
last  we  may  be  truly  said  to  believe  far  more  than  we  know. 

‘  Indeed,’  says  Butler,  ‘  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence 
‘  with  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  up  in  the  daily  course  of 
‘  lil'e,  is  scarce  to  be  expressed.’  Nay,  in  an  intelligible  sense, 
even  the  ‘  primary  truths,’  or  ‘  first  principles,’  or  ‘  fundamental 
‘  laws  of  thought,’  or  ‘  self-evident  maxims,’  or  ‘  intuitions,’  or 
by  whatever  other  names  philosophers  have  been  pleased  to 
designate  them,  which,  in  a  special  sense,  are  the  very  province 
of  reason,  as  contra-distinguished  from  ‘reasoning’  or  logical 
deduction,  may  be  said  almost  as  truly  to  depend  on  faith  as  on 
reason  for  their  reception.*  For  the  only  ground  for  believing 

*  Common  language  seems  to  indicate  this  :  Since  we  call  that 
disposition  of  mind  which  leads  some  men  to  deny  the  above  funda¬ 
mental  truths  (or  affect  to  deny  them),  not  by  a  word  which  indicates 
the  opposite  of  reason,  but  the  opposite  of  faith,  —  Scepticism,  Un¬ 
belief,  Incredulity, 
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them  true  is  that  man  cannot  help  so  believing  them !  The 
same  may  be  said  of  that  great  fact,  without  which  the  whole 
world  would  be  at  a  stand-still — a  belief  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  phenomena  of  external  nature;  that  the  same  sun,  for 
example,  which  rose  yesterday  and  to-day,  will  rise  again  to¬ 
morrow.  That  this  cannot  be  demonstrated,  is  admitted  on  all 
hands ;  and  that  it  is  not  absolutely  proved  from  experience  is 
evident,  both  from  the  fact  that  experience  cannot  prove  any 
thing  future,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  uniformity  supposed  is 
only  accepted  as  partially  and  transiently  true ;  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind,  even  while  they  so  confidently  act  upon  that  uni¬ 
formity,  rejecting  the  idea  of  its  being  an  eternal  uniformity. 
Every  thcist  believes  that  the  order  of  the  universe  once  began 
to  be ;  and  every  Christian  and  most  other  men,  believe  that  it 
will  also  one  day  cease  to  be. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  helplessness  to 
which  man  is  soon  reduced  if  he  relies  upon  his  reason  alone,  is 
the  spectacle  of  the  issue  of  his  investigations  into  that  which 
one  would  imagine  he  must  know  most  intimately,  if  he 
knows  anything;  and  that  is,  his  own  nature — his  own  mind. 
There  is  something,  to  one  who  reflects  long  enough  upon  it, 
inexpressibly  whimsical  in  the  questions  which  the  mind  is  for 
ever  putting  to  itself  respecting  itself;  and  to  which  the  said 
mind  returns  from  its  dark  caverns  only  an  echo.  We  are  apt, 
when  we  speculate  about  the  mind,  to  forget  for  the  moment, 
that  it  is  at  once  the  querist  and  the  oracle ;  and  to  regard  it  as 
something  out  of  itself,  like  a  mineral  in  the  hands  of  the  analytic 
chemist.  ^V^e  cannot  fully  enter  into  the  absurdities  of  its  con¬ 
dition,  except  by  remembering  that  it  is  our  own  wise  selves  who 
so  grotesquely  bewilder  us.  The  mind,  on  such  occasions,  takes 
itself  (if  we  may  so  speak)  into  its  own  hands,  turns  itself  about 
as  a  savage  would  a  watch,  or  a  monkey  a  letter ;  interrogates 
itself,  listens  to  the  echo  of  its  own  voice,  and  is  obliged,  after  all,  to 
lay  itself  down  again  with  a  very  puzzled  expression  —  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  of  its  very  self,  itself  knows  little  or  nothing ! 

*  I  am  material,’  exclaims  one  of  these  whimsical  beings,  to  whom 
the  heaven-descended  “  Know  thyself”  would  seem  to  have 
been  ironically  addressed.  ‘  No  I  —  immaterial,’  says  another. 

*  I  am  hoth  material  and  immaterial,’  exclaims,  perhaps,  the  very 
same  mind  at  different  times.  ‘  Thought  itself  may  be  matter 
‘  modified,’  says  one.  ‘  Rather,’  says  another  of  the  same  per¬ 
plexed  species,  ‘  matter  is  thought  modified  ;  for  what  you  call 
‘  matter  is  but  a  phenomenon.’  ‘  Both  are  indej)endent  and 

*  totally  distinct  substances,  mysteriously,  inexplicably  con- 
‘  joined,’  says  a  third.  ‘  How  they  are  conjoined  we  know  no 
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*  more  than  the  dead.  Not  so  much,  perhaps.’  ‘  Do  I  ever 
‘  cease  to  think,’  says  the  mind  to  itself,  ‘  even  in  sleep  ?  Is  not 
‘  my  essence  thought?’  *  You  ought  to  know  your  own  essence 
‘  best,’  all  creation  will  reply.  ‘  I  am  confident,’  says  one,  ‘  that  I 

*  never  do  cease  to  think, — not  even  in  the  soundest  sleep.’  ‘You 

*  do,  for  a  long  time,  every  night  of  your  life,’  exclaims  another, 
equally  confident  and  equally  ignorant.  ‘  Where  do  I  exist?’  it 
goes  on.  *  Am  I  in  the  brain  ?  Am  I  in  the  whole  body  ? 

‘  Am  I  anywhere  ?  Am  I  nowhere  ?  ’  *  I  cannot  have  any  local 

*  existence,  for  I  know  1  am  immaterial,’  says  one.  ‘  1  have  a 
‘  local  existence,  because  I  am  material,’  says  another.  ‘  I  have  a 
‘  local  existence,  though  I  am  not  material,’  says  a  third.  ‘  Are 

*  my  habitual  actions  voluntary,’  it  exclaims,  ‘  however  rapid 
‘  they  become ;  though  I  am  unconscious  of  these  volitions  when 
‘  they  have  attained  a  certain  rapidity  ;  or  do  I  become  a  mere 
‘  automaton  as  respects  such  actions  ?  and  therefore  an  automaton 
‘  nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  I  act  at  all?’  To  this  query  two 
opposite  answers  are  given  by  different  minds ;  and  by  others, 
perhaps  wiser,  none  at  all ;  while,  often,  opposite  answers  are 
given  by  the  same  mind  at  different  times.  In  like  manner  has 
every  action,  every  operation,  every  emotion  of  the  mind  been 
made  the  subject  of  endless  doubt  and  disputation.  Surely  if, 
as  Soame  Jenyns  imagined,  the  infirmities  of  man,  and  even 
graver  evils,  were  permitted  in  order  to  afford  amusement  to 
superior  intelligences,  and  make  the  angels  laugh,  few  things 
could  afford  them  better  sport  than  the  perplexities  of  this 
child  of  clay  engaged  in  the  study  of  himself.  ‘  Alas  !’  exclaims 
at  last  the  baffled  spirit  of  this  babe  in  intellect,  as  he  surveys 
his  shattered  toys — his  broken  theories  of  metaphysics,  ‘  I  know 
‘  that  I  am  ;  but  what  I  am  —  where  I  am  —  even  how  I  act  — 
‘  not  only  what  is  my  essence,  but  what  even  my  mode  of 
‘  operation, — of  all  this  I  know  nothing;  and,  boast  of  reason  as 
‘  I  may,  all  that  I  think  on  these  points  is  matter  of  opinion — or 
‘  is  matter  of  faith !’  He  resembles,  in  fact,  nothing  so  much  as 
a  kitten  first  introduced  to  its  own  image  in  a  mirror :  she  runs 
to  the  back  of  it,  she  leaps  over  it,  she  turns  and  twists,  and 
jumps  and  frisks,  in  all  directions,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reach 
the  fair  illusion  ;  and,  at  length,  turns  away  in  weariness  from 
that  incomprehensible  enigma  —  the  image  of  herself ! 

One  would  imagine  —  perhaps  not  untruly — that  the  Divine 
Creator  had  subjected  us  to  these  difficulties  —  and  especially 
that  incomprehensible  <rilemma,  —  that  there  is  an  union  and 
interaction  of  two  totally  distinct  substances,  or  that  matter  is 
but  thought,  or  that  thought  is  but  matter, — one  of  which  must 
be  true,  and  all  of  which  approach  as  near  to  mutual  contra- 
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dictions  as  can  well  be  conceived,  —  for  the  very  purpose  of 
rebuking  the  presumption  of  man,  and  of  teaching  him  humility; 
that  He  had  left  these  obscurities  at  the  very  threshold  —  nay, 
within  the  very  mansion  of  the  mind  itself, —  for  the  express 
purpose  of  deterring  man  from  playing  the  dogmatising  fool 
when  he  looked  abroad.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  raggedness  and 
poverty  at  home,  no  sooner  does  man  look  out  of  his  dusky 
dwelling,  than,  like  Goldsmith’s  little  Beau,  who,  in  his  garret 
up  five  pair  of  stairs,  boasts  of  his  friendship  with  lords,  he  is 
apt  to  assume  airs  of  magnificence,  and,  glancing  at  the  Infinite 
through  his  little  eye-glass,  to  affect  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  most  respectable  secrets  of  the  universe ! 

It  is  undeniable,  then,  that  the  perplexities  w’hich  uniformly 
puzzle  man  in  the  physical  world,  and  even  in  the  little  world 
of  his  own  mind,  wlicn  he  passes  a  certain  limit,  are  just  as  un¬ 
manageable  as  those  found  in  the  moral  constitution  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe,  or  in  the  disclosures  of  the  volume  of  Reve¬ 
lation.  In  both  we  find  abundance  of  inexplicable  difficulties ; 
sometimes  arising  from  our  absolute  ignorance,  and  perhaps 
quite  as  often  from  our  partial  knowledge.  These  difficulties  are 
probably  left  on  the  pages  of  both  volumes  for  some  of  the  same 
reasons ;  many  of  them,  it  may  be,  because  even  the  commen¬ 
tary  of  the  Creator  himself  could  not  render  them  plain  to  a 
finite  understanding,  though  a  necessary  and  salutary  exercise  of 
our  humility  may  be  involved  in  their  reception;  others,  if  not 
purely  (which  seems  not  jirobable)  yet  partly  for  the  sake  of 
exercising  and  training  that  humility,  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
education  of  a  child;  others,  surmountable,  indeed,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  knowledge  and  by  prolonged  effort  of  the  human  intel¬ 
lect,  may  be  designed  to  stimulate  that  intellect  to  strenuous 
action  and  healthy  effort  —  as  well  as  to  supply,  in  their  solution, 
as  time  rolls  on,  an  ever-accumulating  mass  of  proofs  of  the 
profundity  of  the  wisdom  which  has  so  far  anticipated  all  the 
wisdom  of  man ;  and  of  the  divine  origin  of  both  the  great  books 
which  he  is  privileged  to  study  as  a  pupil,  and  even  to  illus¬ 
trate  as  a  commentator,  —  but  the  text  of  which  he  cannot  alter. 

But,  for  submitting  to  us  many  profound  and  insoluble  pro¬ 
blems,  the  second  of  the  above  reasons  —  the  training  of  the 
intellect  and  heart  of  man  to  submission  to  the  Supreme  Intelli¬ 
gence — would  alone  be  sufficient.  For  if,  as  is  indicated  by  every 
thing  in  human  nature,  by  the  constitution  of  the  world  as 
adapted  to  that  nature,  and  by  the  representations  of  Scripture, 
which  are  in  analogy  with  l^th,  the  present  world  is  but  the 
school  of  man  in  this  the  childhood  of  his  being,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  immortal  manhood  in  another, 
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everything  might  be  expected  to  be  subordinated  to  this  great 
end ;  and  as  the  end  of  that  education,  can  be  no  other  than 
an  enlightened  obedience  to  God,  the  harmonious  and  concurrent 
exercise  of  reason  and  faith  becomes  absolutely  necessary  — 
not  of  reason  to  the  exclusion  of  faith,  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  adequate  test  of  man’s  docility  and  submission ;  nor 
of  a  faith  that  would  assert  itself,  not  only  independent  of 
reason,  but  in  contradiction  to  it,  —  which  would  not  be  what 
God  requires,  and  what  alone  can  quadrate  with  that  intelli¬ 
gent  nature  He  has  impressed  on  His  offspring  —  a  reason¬ 
able  obedience.  Implicit  obedience,  then,  to  the  dictates  of  an 
all-perfect  wisdom,  exercised  amidst  many  difficulties  and  per¬ 
plexities,  as  so  many  tests  of  sincerity,  and  yet  sustained  by 
evidences  which  justify  the  conclusions  which  involve  them, 
w’ould  seem  to  be  the  great  object  of  man’s  moral  educa¬ 
tion  here ;  and  to  justify  both  the  partial  evidence  addressed  to 
his  reason,  and  the  abundant  difficulties  which  it  leaves  to  his 
faith.  *  The  evidence  of  religion,’  says  Butler,  ‘  is  fully  suffi- 
‘  cient  for  all  the  purposes  of  probation,  how  far  soever  it  is  from 
‘  being  satisfactory  as  to  the  purposes  of  curiosity,  or  any  other; 
‘  and,  indeed,  it  answers  the  purposes  of  the  former  in  several 
‘  respects  which  it  would  not  do  if  it  were  as  over-bearing  as  is 
‘required.’*  Or  as  Pascal  beautifully  puts  it:  —  ‘  There  is 
‘  light  enough  for  those  whose  sincere  wish  is  to  see,  —  and  dark 
‘  ness  enough  to  confound  those  of  an  opposite  disposition.’  t 


*  ‘  Annlogy,’ part  2.  chap.  viii. 

f  *  Pensees.’  Faugere’s  edition,  tom.  ii.  p.  151.  The  views  here 
developed  will  be  found  an  expansion  of  some  brief  hints  at  the 
close  of  the  article  on  Pascal’s  ‘  Life  and  Genius  ’  (Ed.  Review,  Jan. 
1847),  though  our  space  then  prevented  us  from  more  than  touching 
these  topics.  We  may  add  that  w'c  gladly  take  this  opportunity 
of  pointing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  tract  of  Archbishop 
Whately’s,  entitled  ‘  The  example  of  children  as  proposed  to 
*  Christians,’  which  his  Grace,  having  been  struck  with  a  coincidence 
between  some  of  the  thoughts  in  the  tract  and  those  expressed 
in  the  ‘  Review,’  did  us  the  favour  to  transmit  to  us.  Had  we  seen 
the  tract  before,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
our  own  views  by  those  of  this  highly  gifted  prelate.  We  earnestly 
recommend  the  tract  in  question  (as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  re¬ 
markable  volume  in  which  it  is  now  incorporated,  ‘  Essays  on  some 
‘  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion’)  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers,  and  at  the  same  time  venture  to  express  our  conviction 
(having  been  led  by  the  circumstances  above  mentioned  to  a  fuller 
acquaintance  with  his  Grace’s  theological  writings  than  we  had 
previously  possessed)  that,  though  this  lucid  and  eloquent  writer 
may,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  most  widely  known  by  lus  ‘  Logic  and 
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As  He  *who  spake  as  never  nuin  s^ake’  is  pleased  often  to 
illustrate  the  conduct  of  the  Father  of  bpirits  to  his  intelligent 
offspring  by  a  reference  to  the  conduct  which  flows  from  the 
relations  of  the  human  parent  to  his  children,  so  the  present 
subject  admits  of  similar  illustration.  What  God  does  with  us  in 
that  process  of  moral  education  to  which  we  have  just  adverted, 
is  exactly  what  every  wise  parent  endeavours  to  do  with  his 
children,  —  though  by  methods,  as  we  may  well  judge,  propor- 
tionably  less  perfect.  Man  too  instinctively,  or  by  reflection, 

‘  Rhetoric,’  the  time  will  come  when  his  Theological  works  will  be, 
if  not  more  widely  read,  still  more  highly  prized.  To  great  powers 
of  argument  and  illustration,  and  delightful  transparency  of  diction 
and  style,  he  adds  a  higher  quality  still  —  and  a  very  rare  quality 
it  is  —  an  evident  and  intense  honesty  of  purpose,  an  absorbing 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth,  and  to  state  it  with  perfect  fair¬ 
ness  and  with  the  just  limitations.  Without  pretending  to  agree  with 
all  that  Archbishop  Whately  has  written  on  the  subject  of  Theology 
(though  he  carries  his  readers  with  him  as  frequently  as  any  writer 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted),  we  may  remark  that  in  relation  to 
that  whole  class  of  subjects,  to  which  the  present  essay  has  reference, 
we  know  of  no  writer  of  the  present  day  whose  contributions  are  more 
numerous  or  more  valuable.  The  highly  ingenious  ironical  brochure, 
entitled  ‘  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte;’  the  Essays 
above  mentioned,  ‘  On  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
‘  gion ;’  those  ‘  On  some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,’ and  on  the 
‘  Errors  of  Romanism  ;’  the  work  on  the  ‘  Kingdom  of  Christ,’  not  to 
mention  others,  are  well  worthy  of  universal  perusal.  They  abound  in 
views  both  original  and  just,  stated  with  all  the  author’s  aptness  of  illus¬ 
tration  and  transparency  of  language.  We  may  remark,  too,  that  in 
many  of  his  occasional  sermons,  be  has  incidentally  added  many  most 
beautiful  fragments  to  that  ever  accumulating  mass  of  internal 
evidence  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  supply  in  their  very  struc¬ 
ture,  and  which  is  evolved  by  diligent  investigation  of  the  relation 
and  coherence  of  one  part  of  them  with  another.  We  are  also  rejoiced 
to  see  that  a  small  and  unpretending,  but  very  powerful,  little  tract, 
by  the  same  writer,  entitled  ‘  Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evi- 
*  dences,’  has  passed  through  many  editions,  has  been  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  very  recently 
into  German,  with  an  appropriate  preface,  by  Professor  Abeltzbauser, 
of  the  University  of  Dublin.  It  shows  to  demonstration  that  as 
much  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity  as  is  necessary  for  conviction 
may  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  assertions  of  Rome  and  of  Oxford  to  the  contrary,  the 
apostolic  injunction  to  every  Christian  to  be  ready  to  render  a  reason 
‘  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,’  —  somewhat  better  than  that  no  reason 
of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Hottentot,  that  he  believes  what  he  is  told, 
without  any  reason  except  that  he  is  told  it,  — is  an  injunction  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  obeyed. 
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adapts  himself  to  the  nature  of  his  children ;  and  seeing  that  only 
so  far  as  it  is  justly  trained  can  they  be  happy,  makes  the  har¬ 
monious  and  concurrent  development  of  their  reason  and  their 
faith  his  object ;  he  too  endeavours  to  teach  them  that  without 
which  they  cannot  be  happy,  —  obedience,  but  a  reasonable 
obedience.  He  gives  them,  in  his  general  procedure  and  con¬ 
duct,  sufficient  proofs  of  his  superior  knowledge,  superior 
wisdom,  and  unc^nging  love ;  and  secure  in  the  general  effect 
of  this,  he  leaves  them  to  receive  by  faith  many  things  which 
he  cannot  explain  to  them  if  he  would,  till  they  get  older; 
many  things  which  he  can  only  partially  explain;  and  many 
others  which  he  might  more  perfectly  explain,  but  will  not,  partly 
as  a  test  of  their  docility,  and  partly  to  invite  and  necessitate  the 
healthy  and  energetic  exercise  of  their  reason  in  finding  out 
the  explanation  for  themselves.  Confiding  in  the  same  general 
effect  of  his  procedure  and  conduct,  he  does  not  hesitate,  when 
the  foresight  of  their  ultimate  welfare  justifies  it,  to  draw  still 
more  largely  on  their  faith,  in  acts  of  apparent  harshness  and 
severity.  Time,  he  knows,  will  show,  though  perhaps  not  till 
his  yearning  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  for  their  welfare,  that  all 
that  he  did,  he  did  in  love.  He  knows,  too,  that  if  his  lessons 
are  taken  aright,  and  his  children  become  the  good  and  happy 
men  he  wishes  them  to  be,  they  will  say,  as  they  visit  his 
sepulchre,  and  recall  with  sorrow  the  once  unappreciated  love 
which  animated  him, — and  perhaps  with  a  sorrow,  deeper  still,  re¬ 
member  the  transient  resentments  caused  by  a  salutary  severity : 
‘  He  was  indeed  a  friend ;  he  corrected  us  not  for  his  pleasure, 
*  but  for  our  profit ;  and  what  we  once  thought  was  caprice  or 
‘  passion,  we  now  know  was  love.’ 

These  analogies  afford  a  true,  though  most  imperfect,  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  moral  discipline  to  which  Supreme  Wisdom 
b  subjecting  us ;  and  as  we  are  accustomed  to  despair  of  any 
child  with  whom  paternal  experience  and  authority  go  for  nothing, 
unless  he  can  fully  understand  the  intrinsic  reasons  for  every 
special  act  of  duty  which  that  experience  and  authority  dictate ; 
as  we  are  sure  that  he  who  has  not  learned  to  obey  when  young 
will  never,  when  of  age,  know  how  to  govern  either  himself  or 
others ;  so  a  similar  conduct  in  all  the  children  of  dust  towards 
the  Father  of  Spirits  justifies  a  still  more  gloomy  augury ;  inas¬ 
much  as  the  difference  between  the  knowledge  of  man  and  the 
ignorance  of  a  child,  absolutely  vanishes,  in  comparison  with  that 
interval  which  must  ever  subsist  between  the  knowledge  of  the 
Eternal  and  the  ignorance  of  man. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made  are  not  uncalled  for  in  the 
present  day.  For,  unfortunately,  it  is  now  easy  to  detect  in  many 
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classes  of  minds  a  tendency  to  divorce  Reason  from  Faith,  or 
Faith  from  Reason ;  and  to  proclaim  that  ‘  what  God  hath  joined 
together’  shall  henceforth  exist  in  alienation.  We  see  this  ten¬ 
dency  manifested  in  relation  both  to  Natural  Theology,  and  to 
Revealed  Religion.  The  old  conflict  between  the  claims  of  these 
two  guiding  principles  of  man  (in  no  age  wholly  suppressed)  is 
visibly  renewed  in  our  day.  In  relation  to  Christianity  espe¬ 
cially,  there  are  large  classes  amongst  us  who  press  the  claims 
of  faith  so  far,  that  it  would  become,  if  they  had  their  will,  an 
utterly  unreasonable  faith ;  some  of  whom  do  not  scruple  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  evidences  w’hich  substantiate  Christianity ;  to 
decry  and  depreciate  the  study  of  them;  to  pronounce  that 
study  unnecessary ;  and  even  in  many  cases  to  insinuate  their 
insufficiency.  They  are  loud  in  the  mean  time  in  extolling  a 
faith  which,  as  Whatcly  truly  observes,  is  no  whit  better  than 
the  faith  of  a  heathen ;  who  has  no  other  or  better  reason 
to  offer  for  his  religion  than  that  his  father  told  him  it  was 
true !  But  this  plainly  is  not  the  intelligent  faith  which,  as  we 
have  8een,is  everywhere  inculcated  and  applauded  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  it  is  not  that  faith  by  which  Christianity,  appealing  in 
the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  such  traditional  religions,  to  palpable 
evidence  addressed  to  men’s  senses  and  understandings  (in  a  way 
no  other  religion  ever  did)  everywhere  destroyed  the  systems  for 
which  their  votaries  could  only  say  that  their  fathers  told  them 
they  were  true.  And  yet  this  blind  belief  in  such  tradition, 
many  advocates  of  Christianity  would  now  enjoin  us  to  imitate ! 
It  might  have  occurred  to  them,  one  would  think,  that,  on 
their  principles,  Christianity  never  could  have  succeeded ;  for 
every  mind  must  have  been  hopelessly  pre-occupied  against  all 
examination  of  its  claims.  It  is,  indeed,  incomparably  better 
that  a  man  should  be  a  sincere  Christian  even  by  an  utterly 
unreasoning  and  passive  faith  (if  that  be  possible),  than  no 
Christian  at  all ;  but  at  the  best,  such  a  man  is  a  possessor  of 
the  truth  only  by  accident :  he  ought  to  have,  and,  if  he  be  a 
sincere  disciple  of  truth,  will  seek,  some  more  solid  grounds  for 
holding  it.  But  it  is  but  too  obvious,  we  fear,  that  the  disjio- 
sition  to  enjoin  this  obsequious  mood  of  mind  is  prompted  by  a 
strong  desire  to  revive  the  ancient  empire  of  priestcraft  and  the 
pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  despotism ;  to  secure  re-admission  to 
the  human  mind  of  extravagant  and  preposterous  claims,  w'hich 
their  advocates  are  sadly  conscious  rest  on  no  solid  foundation. 
They  feel  that  as  reason  is  not  with  them,  it  must  ^be  against 
them ;  and  reason  therefore  they  are  determined  to  exclude. 

But  the  experience  of  tlie  present  ‘developments’  of  Oxford 
teaching  may  serve  to  show  us  how  infinitely  perilous  is  this 
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course;  and  how  fearfully, both  outraged  reason  and  outraged  faith 
will  avenge  the  wrongs  done  them  by  their  alienation  and  disjunc¬ 
tion.  Those  results,  indeed,  we  predicted  in  1843 ;  before  a  single 
leader  of  the  Oxford  school  had  gone  over  to  Rome,  and  before 
any  tendencies  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  Scepticism  had  mani¬ 
fested  themselves.  We  then  aflSrmed  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
those  who  were  contending  for  the  corruptions  of  the  fourth 
century  could  not  possibly  find  footing  there,  but  must  inevitably 
seek  their  ultimate  resting  place  in  Rome — a  prediction  which 
has  been  too  amply  fulfilled ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  the  ex¬ 
travagant  pretensions  put  forth  on  behalf  of  an  uninquiring  faith, 
and  the  desperate  assertion  that  the  ‘evidence  for  Christianity’ 
w'as  no  stronger  than  that  for  *  Church  Principles,’  must,  by 
reaction,  lead  on  to  an  outbreak  of  infidelity.  That  prophecy, 
too,  has  been  to  the  letter  accomplished.  We  then  said, — 

*  We  have  seen  it  recently  asserted  by  some  of  the  Oxford 
‘  school  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for  rejecting  the  most 
‘essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  —  nay  Christianity  itself 
‘  —  as  for  rejecting  their  “  church  principles.”  That,  in  short, 

‘  we  have  as  much  reason  for  being  infidels  as  for  rejecting 
‘  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  succession !  What  other  effect 
‘  such  reasoning  can  have  than  that  of  compelling  men  to 
‘  believe  that  there  is  nothing  between  infidelity  and  popery, 
‘  and  of  urging  them  to  make  a  selection  between  the  two, 

‘  we  know  not . *  Indeed,  we  fully  expect  that,  as  a 

‘  reaction  of  the  present  extravagancies,  of  the  revival  of  obsolete 
‘  superstition,  we  shall  have  ere  long  to  fight  over  again  the 
‘  battle  with  a  modified  form  of  Infidelity,  as  now  with  a  modified 
‘  form  of  popery.  Thus,  probably,  for  some  time  to  come,  Avill 
‘  the  human  mind  continue  to  oscillate  between  the  extremes  of 
‘  error ;  but  with  a  diminished  arc  at  each  vibration ;  until  truth 
‘  shall  at  last  prevail,  and  compel  it  to  repose  in  the  centre.’  * 
The  offensive  displays  of  self-sufficiency  and  flippancy,  of 
ignorance  and  presumption,  found  in  the  productions  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  of  the  new  infidelity  of  Oxford,  (of  which  we  shall  have 
a  few  words  to  say  by-and-by)  arc  the  natural  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  though  most  painful,  result  of  attempting  to  give  pre¬ 
dominance  to  one  principle  of  our  nature,  where  two  or  more 
are  designed  reciprocally  to  guard  and  check  each  other;  and 
such  results  must  ever  follow  such  attempts.  The  excellence 
of  man — so  complexly  constituted  is  his  nature — consist 
in  the  harmonious  action  and  proper  balance  of  all  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  that  nature ;  the  equilibrium  he  sighs  for  must  be  the 
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result  of  the  combined  action  of  forces  operating  in  different 
directions ;  of  his  reason,  his  faith,  his  appetites,  his  affections,  his 
emotions ;  when  these  operate  each  in  due  proportion,  then,  and 
then  only,  can  he  be  at  rest.  It  may,  indeed,  transcend  any 
calculus  of  man  to  estimate  exactly  the  several  elements  in  this 
complicated  polygon  of  forces ;  but  we  are  at  least  sure  that, 
if  any  one  principle  be  so  developed  as  to  supersede  another, 
no  safe  equipoise  will  be  attained.  We  all  know  familiarly 
enough  that  this  is  the  case  when  the  affections  or  the  ap* 
petites  are  more  powerful  than  the  reason  and  the  conscience, 
instead  of  being  in  subjection  to  them :  but  it  is  not  less  the 
case,  though  the  result  is  not  so  palpable,  when  reason  and 
faith  either  exclude  one  another,  or  trench  on  each  other’s 
domain  ;  when  one  is  pampered  and  the  other  starved.*  Hence 
the  perils  attendant  upon  their  attempted  separation,  and  the  ruin 
which  results  from  their  actual  alienation  and  hostility.  There 
is  no  depth  of  dreary  superstition  into  which  men  may  not  sink 
in  the  one  case,  and  no  extravagance  of  ignorant  presumption  to 
which  they  may  not  soar  in  the  other.  It  is  only  by  the  mutual 
and  alternate  action  of  these  different  forces  that  man  can 
safely  navigate  his  little  bark  through  the  narrow  stnuts  and  by 
the  dangerous  rocks  which  impede  his  course;  and  if  Faith 
spread  not  the  sail  to  the  breeze,  or  if  Reason  desert  the  helm, 
we  are  in  equal  peril. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  disconsolate  and  dreary  doctrine ; 
that  man  seeks  and  needs  a  simpler  navigation  than  this  trouble¬ 
some  and  intricate  course,  by  star  and  chart,  compass  and  lead 
line ;  and  that  this  responsibility,  of  ever 

*  Sounding  on  his  dim  and  perilous  way,’ 

is  too  grave  for  so  feeble  a  nature ;  we  answer  that  such  is  his 
actual  condition.  This  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact  which  cannot 
be  denied.  The  various  principles  of  his  constitution,  and  his 
position  in  relation  to  the  external  world,  obviously  and  abso¬ 
lutely  subject  him  to  this  very  responsibility  throughout  his  whole 
course  in  this  life.  It  is  never  remitted  or  abated :  resolves  are 
necessitated  upon  imperfect  evidence ;  and  action  imperatively 


*  It  has  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  disciples  of  the  Oxford  Tract 
School,  who  have,  by  a  fatal  indulgence  of  an  appetite  of  belief, 
brought  themselves  to  believe  any  mediaeval  miracle,  nay,  any  ghost 
story,  without  examination,  saying,  with  a  [solemn  face,  ‘  It  is  ^tter 
‘  to  believe  than  to  reason.’  They  believe  as  they  will  to  believe  ; 
and  thus  is  reason  avenged.  Reason,  similarly  indulged,  believes,  with 
Mr.  Foxton  and  Mr.  Froude,  that  a  miracle  is  even  an  impossibility ; 
and  this  is  the  ‘Nemesis’  of  faith. 
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demanded  amidst  doubts  and  difficulties  In  which  reason  Is  not 
satisfied,  and  faith  is  required.  To  argue,  therefore,  that  God 
cannot  have  left  man  to  such  uncertainty.  Is  to  argue,  as  the 
pertinacious  lawyer  did,  who,  on  seeing  a  man  in  the  stocks, 
asked  him  what  he  was  there  for;  and  on  being  told,  said, 

*  They  cannot  put  you  there  for  that'  *  But  I  am  here,’  was 
the  laconic  answer. 

The  analogy,  then,  of  man’s  whole  condition  in  this  life  might 
lead  us  to  expect  the  same  system  of  procedure  throughout ;  that 
the  evidence  which  substantiates  religious  truth,  and  claims  reli¬ 
gious  action,  would  involve  this  responsibility  as  well  as  that 
which  substantiates  other  kinds  of  truth,  and  demands  other  kinds 
of  action.  And  after  all,  what  else,  in  either  case,  could  answer  the 
purpose,  if  (as  already  said)  this  world  be  the  school  of  training 
of  man’s  moral  nature  ?  How  else  could  the  discipline  of  his  facul¬ 
ties,  the  exercise  of  patience,  humility,  and  fortitude,  be  secured? 
How,  except  amidst  a  state  of  things  less  than  certmnty — whether 
under  the  form  of  that  passive  faith  which  mimics  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  absolute  certainty,  or  absolute  certainty  itself — could 
man’s  nature  be  trained  to  combined  self-reliance  and  self¬ 
distrust,  circumspection  and  resolution,  and,  above  all,  to  con¬ 
fidence  in  God  ?  Man  cannot  be  nursed  and  dandled  into  the 
manhood  of  his  nature,  by  that  \uithinking  faith  which  leaves  no 
doubts  to  be  felt,  and  no  objections  to  be  weighed ;  Nor  can  his 
docility  ever  be  tested,  if  he  is  never  called  upon  to  believe  any 
thing  which  it  would  not  be  an  absurdity  and  contradiction  to 
deny.  This  species  of  responsibility,  then,  not  only  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  but  is  absolutely  necessary;  and,  consequently, 
however  desirable  it  may  appear  that  we  should  have  furnished 
to  us  that  short  path  to  certainty  which  a  pretended  infalli¬ 
bility  *  promises  to  man,  or  that  equally  short  path  which  leads 
to  the  same  termination,  by  telling  us  that  we  are  to  believe 
nothing  which  we  cannot  demonstrate  to  be  true,  or  which, 
a  priori,  we  may  presume  to  be  false,  must  be  a  path  which 
leads  astray.  In  the  one  case,  how  can  the  ‘  reasonable  ser- 
‘  vice’  which  Scripture  demands — the  enlightened  love  and  con- 


•  See  Archbishop  Whately’s  admirable  discomrse,  entitled  ‘The 
‘  Search  after  Infallibility,  considered  in  reference  to  the  Danger  of 
‘  Religious  Errors  arising  within  the  Church,  in  the  primitive  as  well 
‘  as  in  all  later  Ages.’  He  here  makes  excellent  use  of  the  fruitful 
principle  of  Butler’s  great  work,  by  showing  that,  however  desirable, 
a  priori,  an  infallible  guide  would  seem  to  fallible  man,  God  in  fact 
has  every  where  denied  it ;  and  that,  in  denying  it  in  relation  to 
religion,  be  has  acted  only  as  he  always  acts. 
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Bcientious  investigation  of  truth  —  its  reception,  not  without 
doubts,  but  against  doubts  —  how  could  all  this  co-exist  with  a 
faith  which  presents  the  whole  sum  of  religion  in  the  formulary, 
‘  I  am  to  believe  without  a  doubt,  and  perform  without  hesita- 
‘  tion,  whatever  my  guide.  Parson  A.,  tells  me  ?  ’  Not  that,  even 
in  that  case  (as  has  often  been  shown),  the  man  would  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  absolutely  depending  on  the  dreaded  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  private  judgment ;  for  he  must  at  least  have  exer¬ 
cised  it  once  for  all  (unless  each  man  is  to  remit  his  religion  wholly 
to  the  accident  of  his  birth),  and  that  on  two  of  the  most  arduous 
of  all  questions:  first,  which  of  several  churches,  pretending  to 
infallibility,  is  truly  infallible?  and  next,  whether  the  man  may 
infallibly  regard  his  worthy  Parson  A.  as  an  infallible  expounder 
of  that  infallibility  ?  But,  supposing  this  stupendous  difficulty 
surmounted,  though  then,  it  is  true,  all  may  seem  genuine  faith, 
in  reality  there  is  none :  where  absolute  infallibility  is  supposed 
to  have  been  attained  (even  though  erroneously),  faith,  in  strict 
propriety  —  certainly  that  faith  which  is  alone  of  any  value  as 
an  instrument  of  men’s  moral  training,  —  which  recognises  and 
intelligently  struggles  with  objections  and  difficulties  —  is  im¬ 
possible.  Men  may  be  said,  in  such  case,  to  hnow,  but  can 
nanlly  be  said  to  believe.  Before  Columbus  had  seen  America, 
he  believed  in  its  existence ;  but  when  he  had  seen  it,  his  faith 
became  knowledge.  Equally  impossible,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  is  any  place  for  faith  on  the  opposite  hypothesis ;  for  if 
man  is  to  believe  nothing  but  what  his  reason  can  comprehend, 
and  to  act  only  upon  evidence  which  amounts  to  certainty,  the 
same  paradox  is  true;  for  when  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
there  can  be  none  to  believe.  Faith  ever  stands  between  con¬ 
flicting  probabilities;  but  her  position  is  (if  we  may  use  the 
metaphor)  the  centre  of  gravity  between  them,  and  will  be  pro- 
portionably  nearer  the  greater  mass. 

In  the  mean  time  that  arduous  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  man,  and  which  is  obviated  neither  by  an  implicit  faith  in  a 
human  infallibility,  nor  an  exclusive  reference  of  that  faith  to 
cases  in  which  reason  is  synonymous  with  demonstration,  that 
is,  to  cases  which  leave  no  room  for  it,  is  at  once  relieved,  and 
effectually  relieved,  by  the  maxim  —  the  key-stone  of  all  ethical 
truth  —  that  only  voluntary  error  condemns  us; — that  all  we 
are  really  responsible  for,  is  a  faithful,  honest,  patient,  investiga¬ 
tion  and  weighing  of  evidence,  as  far  as  our  abilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  admit,  and  a  conscientious  pursuit  of  what  we  honestly 
deem  truth,  wherever  it  may  lead  us.  We  concede  that  a  really 
dispassionate  and  patient  conduct  in  this  respect  is  what  man  is 
too  ready  to  assume  he  has  practised,’ — and  this  fallacy  cannot  be 
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too  sedulously  guarded  against.  But  that  guilty  liability  to  self- 
deception,  does  not  militate  against  the  truth  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  now  made.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  he  does  not  abuse  the 
maxim, — that  he  does  not  rashly  acquiesce  in  any  conclusion  that 
he  wishes  to  be  true,  or  which  he  is  too  lazy  to  examine.  If  all 
possible  diligence  and  honesty  have  been  exerted  in  the  search, 
the  statement  of  Chillingworth,  bold  as  it  is,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  adopt,  in  all  the  vigour  of  his  own  language.  It  is 
to  the  effect,  that  if  ‘  in  him  alone  there  were  a  confluence  of  all 
‘  the  errors  which  have  befallen  the  sincere  professors  of  Christl- 
‘  anity,  he  should  not  be  so  much  afraid  of  them,  as  to  ask  God’s 
‘  pardon  for  them ;  ’  absolutely  involuntary  error  being  justly 
regarded  by  him  as  blameless. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  firmly  believe,  from  the  natural 
relations  of  truth  with  the  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  cases  of  obliquity  of 
intellect,  which  may  safely  be  left  to  the  merciful  interpretations 
and  apologies  of  Him  who  created  such  intellects,  those  who  thus 
honestly  and  industriously  ‘  seek  ’  shall  ‘find;’ — not  all  truth, 
indeed,  but  enough  to  secure  their  safety;  and  that  whatever 
remaining  errors  may  infest  and  disfigure  the  truth  they  have 
attained,  they  shall  not  be  imputed  to  them  for  sin.  According 
to  the  image  which  apostolic  eloquence  has  employed,  the  baser 
materials  which  unavoidable  haste,  prejudice,  and  ignorance  may 
have  incorporated  with  the  gold  of  the  edifice,  will  be  consumetl 
by  the  fire  which  *  will  try  every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is,’ 
but  he  himself  will  be  saved  amidst  those  purifying  flames. 
Like  the  bark  which  contained  the  Apostle  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  Gospel,  the  frail  vessel  may  go  to  pieces  on  the  rocks, 
but  ‘  by  boat  or  plank  ’  the  voyager  himself  shall  ‘  get  safe  to 
‘  shore.’ 

It  is  amply  sufficient,  then,  to  lighten  our  responsibility,  that 
we  arc  answerable  only  for  our  honest  endeavours  to  discover 
and  to  practise  the  truth ;  and,  in  fact,  the  responsibility  is 
principally  felt  to  be  irksome,  and  man  is  so  prompt  by  devices 
of  his  own,  tq  release  himself  from  it,  not  on  account  of  any 
intrinsic  difficulty  which  remains  after  the  above  limitations 
arc  admitted,  but  because  he  wishes  to  be  exempted  from  that 
very  necessity  of  patient  and  honest  investigation.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  difficulty  of  flnding,  as  the  trouble  of  seeking  the 
truth,  from  which  he  shrinks ;  a  necessity,  however,  from  which, 
as  it  is  an  essential  instrument  of  his  moral  education  and  disci¬ 
pline,  he  can  never  be  released. 

If  the  previous  representations  be  true,  the  conditions  of 
that  intelligent  faith  which  God  requires  from  his  intelligent 
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offspring,  may  be  fairly  inferred  to  be  such  as  Tye  have 
already  stated ;  —  that  the  evidence  for  the  truths  we  are  to 
believe  shall  be,  first,  such  as  our  faculties  arc  competent  to 
appreciate,  and  against  which,  therefore,  the  mere  negative 
aigument  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  true  solution  of 
such  diflSculties,  as  are,  perhaps,  insoluble  because  we  are 
finite,  can  be  no  reply ;  and,  secondly,  such  an  amount  of  this 
evidence  as  shall  fairly  overbalance  all  the  objections  which  we 
can  appreciate.  This  is  the  condition  to  which  God  has  obvi¬ 
ously  subjected  us  as  inhabitants  of  this  world ;  and  it  is  on  such 
evidence  we  are  here  perpetually  acting.  We  now  believe  a 
thousand  things  we  cannot  fully  comprehend.  We  may  not  see 
the  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  truth,  but  their  extrinsic  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  induce  us  unhesitatingly  to  believe,  and  to  act 
upon  them.  When  that  evidence  is  sufficient  in  amount,  we  allow 
it  to  overbear  all  the  individual  difficulties  and  })erplexities  which 
hang  round  the  truths  to  which  it  is  applied,  unless,  indeed,  such 
difficulties  can  be  proved  to  involve  absolute  contradictions ;  for 
these,  of  course,  no  evidence  can  substantiate.  For  example,  in 
a  thousand  cases,  a  certain  combination  of  merely  circumstantial 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  certain  judicial  decision,  is  familiarly 
allowed  to  vanquish  all  apparent  discrepancy  on  particular  and 
subordinate  points  ;  —  the  want  of  concurrence  in  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  on  such  points  shall  not  cause  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  as  to  the  conclusion.  For  we  feel  that  it  is  far  more 
improbable  that  the  conclusion  should  be  untrue,  than  that  the 
difficulty  we  cannot  solve  is  truly  incapable  of  a  solution ;  and 
when  the  evidence  reaches  this  point  the  objection  no  longer 
troubles  us. 

It  is  the  same  with  historic  investigations.  There  are  ten 
thousand  facts  in  history  which  no  one  doubts,  though  the 
narrators  of  them  may  materially  vary  in  their  version,  and 
though  some  of  the  circumstances  alleged  may  be  in  appear¬ 
ance  inexplicable.  But  the  last  thing  a  man  would  think 
of  doing,  in  such  cases,  would  be  to  neglect  the  preponderant 
evidence  on  account  of  the  residuum  of  insoluble  objections. 
He  does  not,  in  short,  allow  his  ignorance  to  control  his  know¬ 
ledge,  nor  the  evidence  which  he  has  not  got  to  destroy  what  he 
has ;  and  the  less  so,  that  experience  has  taught  him  that  in 
many  cases  such  apparent  difficulties  have  been  cleared  up,  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  proved 
to  be  contradictions  in  appearance  only. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  conclusions  of  natiual  philosophy,  when 
well  proved  by  experiment,  however  unaccountable  for  awhile 
may  be  the  discrepancy  with  apparently  opposing  phenomena. 
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No  one  disbelieves  theCopemican  theory  now;  though  thousands 
did  for  awhile,  on  what  they  believed  the  irrefragable  evidenee 
of  their  senses.  Now,  let  us  only  suppose  the  Copemican  theory 
not  to  have  been  discovered  by  human  reason,  but  made  known 
by  revelation,  and  its  reception  enjoined  on  faith,  leaving  the 
apparent  inconsisteney  with  the  evidence  of  the  senses  just  as  it 
was.  Thousands,  no  doubt,  would  have  said,  that  no  such 
e^'idence  could  justify  them  in  disbelieving  their  own  eyes,  and 
that  such  an  insoluble  objection  was  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
evidence.  Yet  we  now  see,  in  point  of  fact,  that  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  true,  that  the  objection  was  apparent  only,  and 
admits  of  a  complete  solution.  Thousands  accordingly  receive 
philosophy  —  this  very  philosophy — on  testimony  which  appa¬ 
rently  contradicts  their  senses,  without  even  yet  knowing  more 
of  it  than  if  it  were  revealed  from  heaven.  This  gives  too  much 
reason  to  suspect,  that  in  other  and  higher  cases,  the  will  has  much 
to  do  with  human  scepticism.  Nor  do  we  well  know  what  thou¬ 
sands  who  neglect  religion  on  account  of  the  alleged  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  its  evidence  could  reply,  if  God  were  to  say  to  them, 

*  And  yet  on  such  evidence,  and  that  far  inferior  in  degree,  you 
‘  have  never  hesitated  to  act,  when  your  own  temporal  interests 

*  were  concerned.  You  never  feared  to  commit  the  bark  of 
‘  your  worldly  fortunes  to  that  fluctuating  element.  In  many 
‘  cases  you  believed  on  the  testimony  of  others  what  seemed 
‘  even  to  eontradict  your  own  senses.  Why  were  you  so  much 
‘  more  scrupulous  in  relation  to  ME?’ 

The  above  examples  are  fair  illustrations,  we  venture  to  think, 
of  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  required  to  believe  the  far 
higher  truths,  attended  no  doubt  with  great  difficulties,  which 
are  authenticated  in  the  pages  of  the  two  volumes  (Nature  and 
Scripture)  whieh  God  has  put  into  our  hands  to  study ;  of  the 
conffitions  to  which  He  subjects  us  in  training  us  for  a  future 
state,  and  developing  in  us  the  twofold  perfection  involved  in 
the  words  ‘  a  reasonable  faith.’  If  the  considerations  just 
urged  were  duly  borne  in  mind,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
they  would  afford  (where  any  modesty  remained)  an  answer  to 
most  of  those  forms  of  unbelief  which,  from  time  to  time,  rise 
up  in  the  world,  and  not  least  in  our  own  day.  These  are  usually 
founded  on  one  or  more  supposed  insoluble  objections,  arising 
out  of  our  ignorance.  The  probability  that  they  are  incapable  of 
solution  is  rashly  assumed,  and  made  to  overbear  the  far 
stronger  probability  arising  from  the  positive  and  appreciable 
evidence  which  substantiates  the  truths  involved  in  those  diffi¬ 
culties:  a  course  the  more  unreasonable  inasmuch  as  —  first, 
many  such  difficulties  might  be  expected;  and,  secondly,  in 
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analogous  cases,  we  sec  that  many  such  difficulties  have  in  time 
disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  no  doubt,  much  more  easy 
to  insist  on  individual  objections,  Avhich  no  man  can  effectually 
answer,  than  it  is  to  appreciate  at  once  the  total  effect  of  many 
lines  of  argument,  and  many  sources  of  evidence,  all  bearing  on 
one  point.  That  difficulty  was  long  ago  beautifully  stated  by 
Butler*,  in  a  passage  well  worthy  of  the  reader’s  perusal;  and 
as  Pascal  had  observed  before  him,  not  only  is  it  difficult,  but 
impossible,  for  the  human  mind  to  retain  the  impression  of  a 
large  combination  of  evidence,  even  if  it  could  for  a  moment  fully 
realise  the  collective  effect  of  the  whole.  But  it  cannot  do  even 
this,  any  more  than  the  eye  can  take  in  at  once,  in  mass  and 
detail,  the  objects  of  an  extensive  landscape. 

Let  us  now  be  permitted  briefly  to  apply  the  preceding  prin¬ 
ciples  to  two  of  the  greatest  controversies  which  have  exercised 
the  minds  of  men ;  that  which  relates  to  the  existence  of  God, 
and  that  which  relates  to  Ihe  truth  of  Christianity  ;  in  both  of 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  man’s  position  is  precisely  similar  — 
placed,  that  is,  amidst  evidence  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify 
his  reasonable  faith,  and  yet  attended  with  difficulties  abundantly 
sufficient  to  baffie  an  indocile  reason. 

Without  entering  into  the  many  different  sources  of  argument 
for  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  we  shall  only  refer 
to  that  proof  on  which  all  theists,  savage  and  civilised,  in  some 
form  or  other,  rely  —  the  traces  of  an  ‘  eternal  power  and  godhead’ 
in  the  visible  creation.  The  argument  depends  on  a  principle 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  metaphysical  history  or  origin,  is  one 
which  man  perpetually  recognises,  which  every  act  of  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  verifies,  which  he  applies  fearlessly  to  every  phenome¬ 
non,  known  or  unknown ;  and  it  is  this, — That  every  effect  has  a 
cause  (though  he  knows  nothing  of  their  connexion),  and  that 
effects  which  bear  marks  of  design  have  a  designing  cause.  This 
principle  is  so  familiar  that  if  he  were  to  affect  to  doubt  it  in 
any  practical  case  in  human  life,  he  would  only  be  laughed  at  as 


•  ‘  The  truth  of  our  religion,  like  the  truth  of  common  matters,  is 
to  be  judged  of  by  all  the  evidence  taken  together.  And,  unless  the 
wliole  series  of  things  which  may  be  alleged  in  this  argument,  and 
every  particular  thing  in  it,  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been 
by  accident  (for  here  the  stress  of  the  argument  for  Christianity  lies), 
then  is  the  truth  of  it  proved.  ...  It  is  obvious  how  much 
advantage  the  nature  of  this  evidence  gives  to  those  persons  who 
attack  Christianity,  especially  in  conversation.  For  it  is  easy  to 
show  in  a  short  and  lively  manner  that  such  and  such  things  are 
liable  to  objection,  but  impossible  to  show,  in  like  manner,  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  argument  in  one  view.’ — Analogy,  part  u.  chap.  vii. 
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a  fool,  or  pitied  as  insane.  The  evidence,  then,  which  substan¬ 
tiates  the  greatest  and  first  of  truths  mainly  depends  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  perfectly  familiar  and  perfectly  recognised.  Man  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  nature  of  that  evidence ;  and  the  amount  of  it,  in 
this  instance,  he  secs  to  be  as  vast  as  the  sum  of  created 
objects; — nay,  far  more,  for  it  is  as  vast  as  the  sum  of  their 
relations.  So  that  if  (as  is  apt  to  be  the  case)  the  dlflSculties 
of  realising  this  tremendous  truth  are  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  knowledge  and  the  powers  of  reflection,  the  evidence 
we  can  perfectly  appreciate  is  cumulative  in  an  equal  or  still 
higher  proportion.  Obvious  as  are  the  marks  of  design  in  each 
individual  object,  the  sum  of  proof  is  not  merely  the  sum  of 
such  indications,  but  that  sum  infinitely  multiplied  by  the  re¬ 
lations  established  and  preserved  amongst  all  these  objects ;  by 
the  adjustment  which  harmonises  them  all  into  one  system,  and 
impresses  on  all  the  parts  of  the  univeme  a  palpable  order  and 
subordination.  While  even  in  a  single  part  of  an  organised 
being  (as  a  hand  or  an  eye)  the  traces  of  design  are  not  to  be 
mistaken,  these  are  indefinitely  multiplied  by  similar  proofs  of 
contrivance  in  the  many  individual  organs  of  one  such  being— 
as  of  an  entire  animal  or  vegetable.  These  are  yet  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  harmonious  relations  which  are  established  of 
mutual  proportion  and  subserviency  amongst  all  the  organs  of 
any  one  such  being;  And  as  many  beings  even  of  that  one  species 
or  class  as  there  are,  so  many  multiples  are  there  of  the  same 
proofs.  Similar  indications  yield  similar  proofs  of  design  in 
each  individual  part,  and  in  the  whole  individual  of  all  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  every  other  class  of  beings ;  and  this  sum  of  proof  is 
again  to  be  multiplied  by  the  proofs  of  design  in  the  adjustment 
and  mutual  dependence  and  subordination  of  each  of  these 
classes  of  organised  beings  to  every  other,  and  to  all ;  of  the 
vegetable  to  the  animal — of  the  lower  animal  to  the  higher. 
Their  magnitudes,  numbers,  physical  force,  faculties,  functions, 
duration  of  life,  rates  of  multiplication  and  development,  soiurces 
of  subsistence,  must  all  have  been  determined  in  exact  ratios, 
and  could  not  transgress  certain  limits  without  involving  the 
whole  universe  in  confusion.  This  amazing  sum  of  proba¬ 
bilities  is  yet  to  be  further  augmented  by  the  fact  that  all 
these  classes  of  organised  substances  are  intimately  related  to 
those  great  elements  of  the  material  world  in  which  they  live,  to 
which  they  arc  adapted,  and  which  are  adapted  to  them ;  that 
all  of  them  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  certain  mighty  and 
subtle  agencies  which  pervade  all  nature, — and  which  are  of  such 
tremendous  potency  that  any  chance  error  in  their  proportions  of 
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activity  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all,  and  which  yet  are 
exquisitely  balanced  and  inscrutably  harmonised. 

The  proofs  of  design  arising  from  the  relations  thus  maintained 
between  all  the  parts,  from  the  most  minute  to  the  most  vast,  of 
our  own  world,  are  still  to  be  further  multiplied  by  the  incon¬ 
ceivably  momentous  relations  subsisting  between  our  own  and 
other  planets  and  their  common  centre ;  amidst  whose  sublime 
and  solemn  phenomena  science  has  most  clearly  discovered  that 
everything  is  accurately  adjusted  by  geometrical  precision  of  force 
and  movement ;  where  the  chances  of  error  are  infinite,  and  the 
proofs  of  intelligence,  therefore,  equal.  These  proofs  of  design 
in  each  fragment  of  the  universe,  and  in  all  combined,  are  con¬ 
tinually  further  multiplied  by  every  fresh  discovery,  whether  in 
the  minute  or  the  vast  —  by  the  microscope  or  the  telescope ; 
for  every  fresh  law  that  is  discovered,  being  in  harmony  with  all 
that  has  previously  been  discovered,  not  only  yields  its  own 
proof  of  design,  but  infinitely  more,  by  all  the  relations  in  which 
it  stands  to  other  laws :  it  yields,  in  fact,  as  many  as  there  are 
adjustments  which  have  been  effected  between  itself  and  all 
besides.  Each  new  proof  of  design,  therefore,  is  not  a  solitary 
fact;  but  one  which,  entering  as  another  element  into  a  most  com¬ 
plex  machinery,  indefinitely  multiplies  the  combinations,  in  any 
one  of  which  chance  might  have  gone  astray.  From  this  infinite 
array  of  proofs  of  design,  it  seems  to  man’s  reason,  in  ordinary 
moods,  stark  madness  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  which  does  account, 
and  can  alone  account,  for  them  all,  —  the  supposition  of  a 
Presiding  Intelligence,  illimitable  alike  in  power  and  in  wisdom. 

The  only  diflUculty  is  justly  to  appreciate  such  an  argument 
— to  obtain  a  sufficiently  vivid  impression  of  such  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  probabilities.  This  very  difficulty,  indeed,  in  some 
moods,  may  minister  to  a  temporary  doubt.  For  let  us  catch 
man  in  those  moods,  —  perhaps  after  long  meditation  on  the 
metaphysical  grounds  of  human  belief, — and  he  begins  to  doubt, 
with  unusual  modesty,  whether  the  child  of  dust  is  warranted 
to  conclude  anything  on  a  subject  which  loses  itself  in  the  in¬ 
finite,  and  which  so  far  transcends  all  his  powers  of  appre¬ 
hension  ;  he  begins  half  to  doubt,  with  Hume,  whether  he  can 
reason  analogically  from  the  petty  specimens  of  human  ingenuity 
to  phenomena  so  vast  and  so  unique;  a  misgiving  which  is 
strengthened  by  reflecting  on  all  those  to  him  incomprehensible 
inferences  to  which  the  admission  of  the  argument  leads  him, 
and  which  seem  almost  to  involve  contradictions.  Let  him 
ponder  for  awhile  the  ideas  involved  in  the  notion  of  Self- 
subsistence,  Eternity,  Creation;  of  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Know- 
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ledge,  so  unlimited  as  to  embrace  at  once  all  things,  and  all  their 
relations,  actual  and  possible, — this  ‘unlimited’  expanding  into 
a  dim  apprehension  of  the  ‘  infinite’ ; — of  infinitude  of  attributes, 
omnipresent  in  every  point  of  space,  and  yet  but  one  and  not 
many  infinitudes; — let  him  once  humbly  ponder  such  incompre¬ 
hensible  diffieulties  as  these,  and  he  will  soon  feel  that  though  in 
the  argument  from  design,  there  seemed  but  one  vast  scene  of 
triumph  for  his  reason,  there  is  as  large  a  scene  of  exertion  left 
for  his  faith.  That  faith  he  ordinarily  yields;  he  sees  it  is 
justified  by  those  proofs  of  the  great  truth  he  can  appreciate, 
and  which  he  will  not  allow  to  be  controlled  by  the  difficulties 
his  conscious  feebleness  cannot  solve ;  and  the  rather,  that  he 
sees  that  if  he  does  not  accept  that  evidence,  he  has  equally 
incomprehensible  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  two  or  three  stark 
contradictions  into  the  bargain.  His  reason,  therefore,  triumphs 
in  the  proofs,  and  his  faith  triumphs  over  the  difficulties. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  government  of 
the  world.  In  ordinary  states  of  mind  man  counts  it  an  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  the  Deity  would  have  created  a  world  to  abandon 
it ;  that,  having  employed  wisdom  and  power  so  vast  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  he  would  leave  it  to  be  the  sport  of  chance.  He  feels 
that  the  intuitions  of  right  and  wrong ;  the  voice  of  conscience ; 
satisfaction  in  well-doing ;  remorse  for  crime  ;  the  present  ten¬ 
dency  y  at  least,  of  the  laws  of  the  universe, — all  point  to  the 
same  conclusion,  while  their  imperfect  fulfilment  equally  points 
to  a  future  and  more  accurate  adjustment.  Yet  let  the  man 
look  exclusively  for  awhile  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tapestry ; 
let  him  brood  over  any  of  the  facts  which  seem  at  war  with  the 
above  conclusion ;  on  some  signal  triumph  of  baseness  and  ma¬ 
lignity  ;  on  oppressed  virtue,  on  triumphant  vice ;  on  ‘  the 
‘  wicked  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay  tree ;  ’  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  mournful  and  inscrutable  mystery  of  the  ‘  Origin 
*  of  Evil,’  and  he  feels  that  ‘  clouds  and  darkness’  envelope  the 
administration  of  the  Moral  Governor,  though  ‘  justice  and 
‘judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.’  The  evidences 
above  mentioned  for  the  last  conclusion  are  direct  and  positive, 
and  such  as  man  can  appreciate ;  the  difficulties  spring  from  his 
limited  capacity,  or  imperfect  glimpses  of  a  very  small  segment 
of  the  univers^  plan.  Nor  are  those  difficulties  less  upon  the 
opposite  hypothesis;  and  they  are  there  further  burdened  with 
two  or  three  additional  absurdities.  The  preponderant  evidence, 
far  from  removing  the  difficulties,  scarcely  touches  them  — yet 
it  is  felt  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  fiuth,  though  most  abundant 
frith  is  required  still. 

Are  the  evidences,  then,  in  behalf  of  Christianity  less  of  a  nature 
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which  man  can  appreciate  ?  or  can  the  difficulties  involved  in  its 
reception  be  greater  than  in  the  preceding  cases  ?  If  not,  and 
if,  moreover,  while  the  evidence  turns  as  before  on  principles  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  the  more  formidable  objections,  as  before, 
are  such  that  we  are  not  competent  to  decide  upon  their  abso¬ 
lute  insolubility,  we  see  how  man  ought  to  act;  that  is,  not  to 
let  his  ignorance  control  his  knowledge,  but  to  let  his  reason 
accept  the  proofs  which  justify  his  faith,  in  accepting  the  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  no  case  is  he,  it  appears,  warranted  to  look  for  the 
certainty  which  shall  exclude  (whatever  the  triumphs  of  his 
reason)  a  gigantic  exercise  of  his  faith.  Let  us  briefly  consider 
a  few  of  the  evidences.  And  in  order  to  give  the  statement  a 
little  novelty,  we  shall  indicate  the  principal  topics  of  evidence, 
not  by  enumerating  what  the  advocate  of  Christianity  believes 
in  believing  it  to  be  true,  but  what  the  infidel  must  believe  in 
believing  it  to  be  false.  The  a  priori  objection  to  Miracles  we 
shall  briefly  touch  afterwards. 

First,  then,  in  relation  to  the  Miracles  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  whether  they  be  supposed  masterly  frauds  on  men’s 
senses  committed  at  the  time  and  by  the  parties  supposed  in 
the  records,  or  fictions  (designed  or  accidental)  subsequently 
fabricated  —  but  still,  in  either  case,  undeniably  successful  and 
triumphant  beyond  all  else  in  the  history  whether  of  fraud 
or  fiction — the  infidel  must  believe  as  follows:  On  the  first 
hypothesis,  he  must  believe  that  a  vast  number  of  apparent  mi¬ 
racles —  Involving  the  most  astounding  phenomena  —  such  as 
the  instant  restoration  of  the  sick,  blind,  deaf,  and  lame,  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead — performed  in  open  day,  amidst 
multitudes  of  malignant  enemies — imposed  alike  on  all,  and 
triumphed  at  once  over  the  strongest  prejudices  and  the  deepest 
enmity;  —  those  who  received  them  and  those  who  rejected 
them  differing  only  in  the  certainly  not  very  trifling  parti¬ 
cular —  as  to  whether  they  came  from  heaven  or  from  hell. 
He  must  believe  that  those  who  were  thus  successful  in  this 
extraordinary  conspiracy  against  men’s  senses  and  against  com¬ 
mon  sense,  were  Galilaean  Jews,  such  as  all  history  of  the 
period  represents  them;  ignorant,  obscure,  illiterate;  and,  above 
all,  previously  bigoted,  like  all  their  countrymen,  to  the  very 
system,  of  which,  together  with  all  other  religions  on  the  earth, 
they  modestly  meditated  the  abrogation ;  he  must  believe  th.at, 
appealing  to  these  astounding  frauds  in  the  face  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  as  an  open  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  new  reve¬ 
lation,  and  demanding  on  the  strength  of  them  that  their 
countrymen  should  surrender  a  religion  which  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  divine,  and  that  all  other  nations  should  abandon 
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their  scarcely  less  venerable  systems  of  superstition,  they 
rapidly  succeeded  in  both  these  very  probable  adventures ;  and 
in  a  few  years,  though  without  arms,  power,  wealth,  or  science, 
were  to  an  enormous  extent  victorious  over  all  prejudice,  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  persecution ;  and  in  three  centuries  took  nearly 
undisputed  possession,  amongst  many  nations,  of  the  temples 
of  the  ejected  deities.  He  must  farther  believe  that  the 
original  performers,  in  these  prodigious  frauds  on  the  world, 
acted  not  only  without  any  assignable  motive,  but  against  all 
assignable  motive ;  that  they  maintained  this  uniform  constancy 
in  unprofitable  falsehoods,  not  only  together,  but  separately,  in 
different  countries,  before  different  tribunals,  under  all  sorts  of 
examinations  and  cross-examinations,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
gyves,  the  scourge,  the  axe,  the  cross,  the  stake;  that  those 
whom  they  persuaded  to  join  their  enterprise,  persisted  like 
themselves  in  the  same  obstinate  belief  of  the  same  ‘cunningly 
‘devised’  frauds;  and  though  they  had  many  accomplices  in 
their  singular  conspiracy,  had  the  equally  singular  fortune  to 
free  themselves  and  their  coadjutors  from  all  transient  weakness 
towards  their  cause  and  treachery  towards  one  another;  and, 
lastly,  that  these  men,  having,  amidst  all  their  ignorance,  ori¬ 
ginality  enough  to  invent  the  most  pure  and  sublime  system 
of  morality  which  the  world  has  ever  listened  to,  had,  amidst 
all  their  conscious  villany,  the  effrontery  to  preach  it,  and, 
which  is  more  extraordinary,  the  inconsistency  to  practise  it  !* 

On  the  second  of  the  alwve-mentioned  hypotheses,  that  these 
miracles  were  either  a  congeries  of  deeply  contrived  fictions,  or 
accidental  myths,  subsequently  invented,  the  infidel  must  believe, 
on  the  former  supposition,  that,  though  even  transient  success 
in  literary  forgery,  when  there  are  any  prejudices  to  resist,  is 
among  the  rarest  of  occurrences ;  yet  that  these  forgeries  —  the 
hazardous  work  of  many  minds,  making  the  most  outrageous 
pretensions,  and  necessarily  challenging  the  opposition  of  Jew 
and  Gentile,  were  successful,  beyond  all  imagination,  over  the 
hearts  of  mankind ;  and  have  continued  to  impose,  by  an  ex¬ 
quisite  appearance  of  artless  truth,  and  a  most  elaborate  mosaic 
of  feigned  events  artfully  cemented  into  the  ground  of  true 
history,  on  the  acutest  minds  of  different  races  and  different 
ages;  while,  on  the  second  supposition,  he  must  believe  that 

*  So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  from  history,  this  must  have 
been  the  case  ;  and  Gibbon  fully  admits  and  insists  upon  it.  Indeed, 
no  infidel  hypothesis  can  afford  to  do  without  the  virtues  of  the  early 
Cliristians  in  accounting  for  the  success  of  the  falsehoods  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Hard  alternatives  of  a  wayward  hypothesis ! 
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accident  and  chance  have  given  to  these  legends  their  exquisite 
appearance  of  historic  plausibility ;  and  on  either  supposition,  he 
must  believe  (what  is  still  more  wonderful)  that  the  world,  while 
the  fictions  were  being  published,  and  in  the  known  absence  of 
the  facts  they  asserted  to  be  true,  suffered  itself  to  be  befooled 
into  the  belief  of  their  truth,  and  out  of  its  belief  of  all  the  sys¬ 
tems  it  did  previously  believe  to  be  true ;  and  that  it  acted  thus 
notwithstanding  persecution  from  without,  as  well  as  prejudice 
from  within ;  that,  strange  to  say,  the  strictest  historic  investi¬ 
gations  bring  this  compilation  of  fictions  or  myths — even  by 
the  admission  of  Strauss  himself — within  thirty  or  forty  years 
of  the  very  time  in  which  all  the  alleged  wonders  they  relate 
are  said  to  have  occurred ;  wonders  which  the  perverse  world 
knew  it  had  not  seen,  but  which  it  was  determined  to  believe  in 
spite  of  evidence,  prejudice,  and  persecution !  In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  infidel  must  believe  that  the  men  who  were  engaged 
in  the  compilation  of  these  monstrous  fictions,  chose  them  as 
the  vehicle  of  the  purest  morality ;  and,  though  the  most  perni¬ 
cious  deceivers  of  mankind,  were  yet  the  most  scrupulous 
preachers  of  veracity  and  benevolence!  Surely  of  him,  who 
can  receive  all  these  paradoxes — and  they  form  but  a  small 
part  of  what  might  be  mentioned — we  may  say,  *0  infidel, 

‘  great  is  thy  Faith !’ 

On  the  supposition  that  neither  of  these  theories,  whether  of 
fraud  or  fiction,  will  account,  if  taken  by  itself,  for  the  whole  of 
the  supernatural  phenomena,  which  strew  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament,  then  the  objector,  who  relies  on  both,  must  believe, 
in  turn,  both  sets  of  the  above  paradoxes ;  and  then,  with  still 
more  reason  than  before,  may  we  exclaim,  ‘  O  infidel,  great  is 
*  thy  Faith !’ 

Again ;  he  must  believe  that  all  those  apparent  coincidences, 
which  seem  to  connect  Prophecy  with  the  facts  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  Christianity,  —  some,  embracing  events  too  vast 
for  hazardous  speculations,  and  others,  incidents  too  minute 
for  it,  —  are  purely  fortuitous;  that  all  the  cases  in  which 
the  event  seems  to  tally  with  the  prediction,  are  mere  chance 
coincidences:  and  he  must  believe  this,  amongst  other  events, 
of  two  of  the  most  unlikely  to  which  human  sagacity  was  likely 
to  pledge  itself,  and  yet  which  have  as  undeniably  occurred, 
(and  after  the  predictions)  as  they  were  d  priori  improbable  and 
anomalous  in  the  world’s  history;  the  one  is  that  the  Jews 
should  exist  as  a  distinct  nation  in  the  very  bosom  of  all  other 
nations,  without  extinction  and  without  amalgamation, — other 
nations  and  even  races  having  so  readily  melted  away  under  less 
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than  half  the  Influences  which  have  been  at  work  upon  them* ; 
the  other,  an  opposite  paradox, —  that  a  religion,  propagated 
by  ignorant,  obscure,  and  penniless  vagabonds,  should  diffuse 
itself  amongst  the  most  diverse  nations  in  spite  of  all  op¬ 
position, —  it  being  the  rarest  of  phenomena  to  find  any  religion 
which  is  capable  of  transcending  the  limits  of  race,  clime,  and 
the  scene  of  its  historic  origin ;  a  religion  which,  if  transplanted, 
will  not  die ;  a  religion  which  is  more  than  a  local  or  national 
growth  of  superstition!  That  such  a  religion  as  Christianity 
should  so  easily  break  these  barriers,  and  though  supposed  to 
he  cradled  in  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  fraud,  should,  without 
force  of  arms,  and  in  the  face  of  persecution,  ‘  ride  forth  con- 
‘  quering  and  to  conquer,’  through  a  long  career  of  victories, 
defying  the  power  of  kings  and  emptying  the  temples  of  deities, 
— who,  but  an  infidel,  has  faith  enough  to  believe?! 

Once  more  then ;  if,  from  the  external  evidences  of  this 
religion,  we  pass  to  those  wliich  the  only  records  by  which  we 
know  any  thing  of  its  nature  and  origin  supplies,  the  infidel 
must  believe,  amongst  other  paradoxes,  that  it  is  probable  that  a 
knot  of  obscure  and  despised  plebeians — regarded  as  the  scum  of 
a  nation  which  was  itself  regarded  as  the  scum  of  all  other 
nations  —  originated  the  purest,  most  elevated,  and  most  irfiu-> 
ential  theory  of  ethics  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  that  a  system  of 
sublimest  truth,  expressed  with  unparalleled  simplicity,  sprang 
from  ignorance ;  that  precepts  enjoining  the  most  refined  sanctity 
were  inculcated  by  imposture;  that  the  first  injunctions  to 

*  The  case  of  the  Gipsies,  often  alleged  as  a  parallel,  is  a  ludicrous 
evasion  of  the  argument.  These  few  and  scattered  vagabonds,  whose 
very  safety  has  been  obscurity  and  contempt,  have  never  attracted 
towards  them  a  thousandth  part  of  the  attention,  or  the  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  the  cruelties,  which  have  been  directed  against 
the  Jews.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  they  would  long  since  have  melted 
away  from  every  country  in  Europe.  We  repeat  that  the  existence 
of  a  nation  for  1800  years  in  the  bosom  of  all  nations,  conquered 
and  persecuted,  yet  never  extinguished,  and  the  propagation  of  a 
religion  amongst  different  races  without  force,  and  even  against  it, — 
are  both,  so  far  as  known,  paradoxes  in  history. 

!  ‘  They  may  say,’  says  Butler,  ‘  that  the  conformity  between  the 
‘  prophecies  and  the  event  is  by  accident ;  but  there  are  many  instances 
‘  in  which  such  conformity  itself  cannot  be  denied.’  His  whole 
remarks  on  the  subject,  and  especially  those  on  the  impression  to  be 
derived  from  the  multitude  of  apparent  coincidences,  in  a  long  series 
of  prophecies,  some  vast,  some  minute ;  and  the  improbability  of 
their  all  being  accidental,  are  worthy  of  his  comprehensive  genius. 
It  is  on  the  effect  of  the  whole,  not  on  single  coincidences,  that  the 
argument  depends. 
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universal  love  broke  from  the  lips  of  bigotry !  He  must  further 
believe  that  these  men  exemplified  the  ideal  perfection  of  that 
beautiful  system  in  the  most  unique,  original,  and  faultless  pic¬ 
ture  of  virtue  ever  conceived  —  a  picture  which  has  extorted 
the  admiration  even  of  those  who  could  not  believe  it  to  be 
a  portrait,  and  who  have  yet  confessed  themselves  unable  to 
account  for  it  except  as  such.*  He  must  believe,  too,  that 
these  ignorant  and  fraudulent  Galilaeans  voluntarily  aggravated 
the  difficulty  of  their  task,  by  exhibiting  their  proposed  ideal, 
not  by  bare  enumeration  and  description  of  qualities,  but  by  the 
most  arduous  of  all  methods  of  representation — that  of  dramatic 
action ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  they  succeeded ;  that  in  that  re¬ 
presentation  they  undertook  to  make  him  act  with  sublime  con¬ 
sistency  in  scenes  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  character  and  the 
most  touching  pathos,  and  utter  moral  truth  in  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  fictions  in  which  such  truth  was  ever  embodied ;  and 
that  again  they  succeeded;  that  so  ineffably  rich  in  genius 
were  these  obscure  wretches,  that  no  less  than  four  of  them  were 
found  equal  to  this  intellectual  achievement;  and  while  each 
has  told  many  events,  and  given  many  traits  which  the  others 
have  omitted,  that  they  have  all  performed  their  task  in  the 
same  unique  style  of  invention  and  the  same  unearthly  tone  of 
art;  that  one  and  all,  while  preserving  each  his  own  indi¬ 
viduality,  has,  nevertheless,  attained  a  certain  majestic  sim¬ 
plicity  of  style  unlike  any  thing  else  (not  only  in  any  writings 
of  their  own  nation,  except  their  alleged  sacred  writings,  and 
infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  which  their  successors,  Jews  or 
Christians,  though  with  the  sidvantage  of  these  models,  could 
ever  attain,)  but,  unlike  any  acknowledged  human  writings  in 
the  world,  and  possessing  the  singular  property  of  being  capable 
of  ready  transfusion,  without  the  loss  of  a  thought  or  a  grace, 
into  every  language  spoken  by  man :  he  must  believe  that  these 
fabricators  of  fiction,  in  common  with  the  many  other  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  New  Testament,  most  insanely  added  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  their  task  by  delivering  the  whole  in  fragments  and  in 

*  To  Christ  alone,  of  all  the  characters  ever  portrayed  to  man, 
belongs  that  assemblage  of  qualities  which  equally  attract  love  and 
veneration ;  to  him  alone  belong  in  perfection  those  rare  traits  which 
the  Roman  historian,  with  affectionate  flattery,  attributes  too  abso¬ 
lutely  to  the  merely  mortal  object  of  his  eulogy :  ‘  Nec  illi,  quod  est 
*  rarissimum,  aut  facilitas  auctoritatem,  aut  severitas  amorem,  de- 
‘  minuit.’  Still  more  beautiful  is  the  Apostle’s  description  of  supe¬ 
riority  to  all  human  failings,  with  ineifable  pity  for  human  sorrows : 
‘  He  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  though  with- 
‘  out  sin.’ 
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the  most  various  kinds  of  composition,  —  in  biography,  history, 
travels,  and  familiar  letters ;  incorporating  and  interfusing  with 
the  whole  an  amazing  number  of  minute  facts,  historic  allusions, 
and  specific  references  to  persons,  places,  and  dates,  as  if  for  the 
very  purpose  of  supplying  posterity  with  the  easy  means  of 
detecting  their  impositions ;  he  must  believe  that,  in  spite  of 
their  thus  encountering  what  Paley  calls  the  *  danger  of  scatter- 
‘  ing  names  and  circumstances  in  writings  where  nothing  but 
*  truth  can  preserve  consistency,’  they  so  happily  succeeded,  that 
whole  volumes  have  been  employed  in  pointing  out  their  latent 
and  often  most  recondite  congruities;  many  of  them  lying  so  deep, 
and  coming  out  after  such  comparison  of  various  passages  and  col¬ 
lateral  lights,  that  they  could  never  have  answered  the  purposes 
of  fraud,  even  if  the  most  prodigious  genius  for  fraud  had  been 
equal  to  the  fabrication ;  congruities  which,  in  fact,  were  never 
suspected  to  exist  till  they  were  expressly  elicited  by  the  attacks 
of  infidelity,  and  were  evidently  never  thought  of  by  the  writers ; 
he  must  believe  that  they  were  profoundly  sagacious  enough  to 
construct  such  a  fabric  of  artful  harmonies,  and  yet  such  simple¬ 
tons  as,  by  doing  infinitely  more  than  was  necessary,  to  encounter 
infinite  risks  of  detection,  to  no  purpose ;  sagacious  enough  to 
out-do  all  that  sagacity  has  ever  done,  as  shown  by  the  effects, 
and  yet  not  sagacious  enough  to  be  merely  specious :  and  finally, 
he  must  believe  that  these  illiterate  impostors  had  the  art  in 
all  their  various  writings,  which  evidently  proceed  from  different 
minds,  to  preserve  the  same  inimitable  marks  of  reality,  truth, 
and  nature  in  their  narrations  —  the  miraculous  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  alike  —  and  to  assume  and  preserve,  with  infinite  ease, 
amidst  their  infinite,  impostures,  the  tone  and  air  of  undissembled 
earnestness.  * 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  that  all  the  congruities  of 
which  we  have  si>oken,  were  the  effect  not  of  fraudulent  design, 
but  of  happy  accident, — that  they  arranged  themselves  in  spon¬ 
taneous  harmony — he  must  believe  that  chance  has  done  what 
even  the  most  prodigious  powers  of  invention  could  not  do.  And 
lastly,  he  must  believe  that  these  same  illiterate  men,  who  were 
capable  of  so  much,  were  also  capable  of  projecting  a  system  of 
doctrine  singularly  remote  from  all  ordinary  and  previous  specu¬ 
lation  ;  of  discerning  the  necessity  of  taking  under  their  special 
patronage  those  passive  virtues  which  man  least  loved,  and  found 
it  most  difficult  to  cultivate ;  and  of  exhibiting,  in  their  preference 
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of  the  spiritual  to  the  ceremonial,  and  their  treatment  of  many  of 
the  most  delicate  questions  of  practical  ethics  and  casuistry,  a 
justness  and  elevation  of  sentiment  as  alien  as  possible  from  the 
superstition  and  fanaticism  of  their  predecessors  who  had  cor¬ 
rupted  the  Law — and  the  superstition  and  fanaticism  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  very  soon  corrupted  the  Gospel ;  and  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  rose  above  the  strong  tendencies  to  the  extravagances 
which  had  been  so  conspicuous  during  the  past,  and  were  soon  to 
be  as  conspicuous  in  the  future.  —  These  and  a  thousand  other 
paradoxes  (arising  out  of  the  supposition  that  Christianity  is  the 
fraudulent  or  fictitious  product  of  such  an  age,  country,  and, 
above  all,  such  men  as  the  problem  limits  us  to),  must  the  infidel 
receive,  and  receive  all  at  once ;  and  of  him  who  can  receive 
them  we  can  but  once  more  declare  that  so  far  from  having  no 

*  faith,’  he  rather  possesses  the  ‘  faith  ’  which  removes  *  moim- 

*  tains  1’ — only  it  appears  that  his  faith,  like  that  of  Rome  or  of 
Oxford,  is  a  faith  which  excludes  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  him  who  accepts  Christianity,  none  of 
these  paradoxes  present  themselves.  On  the  supposition  of  the 
truth  of  the  miracles  and  the  prophecies,  he  does  not  wonder  at  its 
origin  or  success ;  and  as  little  does  he  wonder  at  all  the  literary 
and  intellectual  achievements  of  its  early  chroniclers — if  their 
elevation  of  sentiment  was  from  a  divine  source,  and  if  the  art- 
lessncss,  harmony,  and  reality  of  their  narratives  was  the  simple 
effect  of  the  consistency  of  truth,  and  of  transcription  from  the  life. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  chief  objections  which 
reconcile  the  infidel  to  his  enormous  burden  of  paradoxes,  and 
which  appear  to  the  Christian  far  less  invincible  than  the  para¬ 
doxes  themselves  ?  They  are,  especially  with  all  modem  infi¬ 
delity,  objections  to  the  «  priori  improbability  of  the  doctrines 
revealed,  and  of  the  miracles  which  sustain  them.  Now,  here  we 
come  to  the  very  distinction  on  which  we  have  already  insisted, 
and  which  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  Butler.  The  evidence  which 
sustains  Christianity  is  all  such  as  man  is  competent  to  consider ; 
and  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  enters  into  his 
every-day  calculations  of  probability ;  while  the  objections  are 
founded  entirely  on  our  ignorance  and  presumption.  They  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  know  more  of  the  modes  of  the  divine  administra¬ 
tion —  of  what  God  may  have  permitted,  of  what  is  possible 
and  impossible,  of  the  ultimate  development  of  an  imperfectly 
developed  system,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  entire  universe,  — • 
than  we  do  or  can  know.* 


*  The  possible  implication  of  Christianity  with  distant  regions  of 
the  universe,  and  the  dim  hints  which  Scripture  seems  to  throw  out 
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Of  these  objections  the  most  widely  felt  and  the  most  specious, 
especially  in  our  day,  is  the  assumption  that  miracles  are  an 
impossibility* ;  and  yet  we  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
none  more  truly  unphilosophical.  That  miracles  are  improbablCi 
viewed  in,  relation  to  the  experience  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
mass  of  men,  is  granted ;  for  if  they  were  not,  they  would,  as 
Paley  says,  be  no  miracles ;  an  every-day  miracle  is  none.  But 
that  they  are  either  impossible  or  so  improbable  that,  if  they 
were  wrought,  no  evidence  could  establish  them,  is  another 
matter.  The  first  allegation  involves  a  curious  limitation  of 
omnipotence ;  and  the  second  affirms  in  effect,  that,  if  God  were 
to  work  a  miracle,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  disbelieve  him ! 

We  repeat  our  firm  conviction  that  this  a  priori  presumption 
against  miracles  is  but  a  vulgar  illusion  of  one  of  Bacon’s  idola 
tribus.  So  far  from  being  disposed  to  admit  the  principle 
that  a  *  miracle  is  an  impossibility,’  we  shall  venture  on  what 
may  seem  to  some  a  paradox,  but  which  we  are  convinced  is  a 
truth, — that  the  time  will  come,  and  is  coming,  when  even  those 
who  shall  object  to  the  evidence  which  sustains  the  Christian 
miracles  will  acknowledge  that  philosophy  requires  them  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  men  have  no  ground  whatever  to  dogmatise  on  the 
antecedent  impossibility  of  miracles  in  general;  and  that  not 
merely  because,  if  theists  at  all,  they  will  see  the  absurdity  of 
this  assertion,  while  they  admit  that  the  present  order  of  things 
had  a  beginning ;  and,  if  Christians  at  all,  the  equal  absurdity 
of  the  assertion,  while  they  admit  that  it  will  have  an  end; — 
not  only  because  the  geologist  will  have  familiarised  the  world 
with  the  idea  of  successive  interventions,  and,  in  fact,  distinct 
creative  acts,  having  aU  the  nature  of  miracles; — not  only,  we 
say,  for  these  special  reasons,  but  for  a  more  general  one.  The 
true  philosopher  will  see  that,  with  his  limited  experience  and 
that  of  all  his  contemporaries,  he  has  no  right  to  dogmatise  about 
all  that  may  have  been  permitted  or  will  be  permitted  in  the 
Divine  administration  of  the  universe;  he  will  see  that  those  who 
with  one  voice  denied,  about  half  a  century  ago,  the  existence  of 
aerolites,  and  summarily  dismissed  all  the  alleged  facts  as  a  silly 
fable,  because  it  contradicted  their  experience, — that  those  who 

as  to  such  implication,  are  beautifully  treated  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
of  Chalmer’s  ‘  Astronomical  Discourses and  we  need  not  tell  the 
reader  of  Butler  how  much  he  insists  upon  similar  considerations. 

*  It  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  avowed  axiom  of  Strauss ;  he  even 
acknowledges,  that  if  it  be  not  true,  he  would  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  discredit  the  history  of  the  Evangelists ;  that  is,  the  history  must 
be  discredited,  because  he  has  resolved  that  a  miracle  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility  ! 
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refused  to  admit  the  Copernican  theory  because,  as  they  said, 
it  manifestly  contradicted  their  experience, — that  the  schoolboy 
who  refuses  to  admit  the  first  law  of  motion  because,  as  he 
says,  it  gives  the  He  to  all  his  experience,  —  that  the  Oriental 
prince  (whose  scepticism  Hume  vainly  attempts,  on  his  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  meet)  who  denied  the  possibility  of  ice  because  it  con¬ 
tradicted  his  experience,  —  and,  in  the  same  manner,  that  the 
men  who,  with  Dr.  Strauss,  lay  down  the  dictum  that  a  miracle 
is  impossible  and  a  contradiction  because  it  contradicts  their  ex¬ 
perience, — have  all  been  alike  contravening  the  first  principles 
of  the  modest  philosophy  of  Bacon,  and  have  fallen  into  one  of 
the  most  ordinary  illusions  against  which  he  has  warned  us; 
namely,  that  tluat  cannot  be  true  which  seems  in  contradiction 
to  our  own  experience.  We  confidently  predict  that  the  day 
will  come  when  the  favourite  argument  of  many  a  so-called 
philosopher  in  this  matter  will  be  felt  to  be  the  philosophy  of 
the  vulgar  only ;  and  that  though  many  may,  even  then,  deny 
that  the  testimony  which  supports  the  Scripture  miracles  is 
equal  to  the  task,  they  wdll  all  alike  abandon  the  axiom  which 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  at  all  examining  such  evidence,  by 
asserting  that  no  evidence  can  establish  them. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  notice  a  certmn  fantastical 
tone  of  depreciation  of  miracles  as  an  evidence  of  Christianity, 
which  is  occasionally  adopted  even  by  some  who  do  not  deny  the 
possibility  or  probability,  or  even  the  fact,  of  their  occurrence. 
They  afiJrm  them  to  be  of  little  moment,  and  represent  them  — 
with  an  exquisite  affectation  of  metaphysical  propriety — as 
totally  incapable  of  convincing  men  of  any  moral  truth ;  upon 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  natural  relation  between  any  displays 
of  physical  power  and  any  such  truth.  Now  without  denying 
that  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  is  a  criterion,  and  must  be  token 
into  account  in  judging  of  the  reality  of  any  alleged  miracle,  we 
have  but  two  things  to  reply  to  this ;  first,  that,  as  Paley  says  in 
relation  to  the  question  whether  any  accumulation  of  testimony 
can  establish  a  miraculous  fact,  w'e  are  content  ‘  to  try  the  theo- 

*  rem  upon  a  simple  case,’  and  affirm  that  man  is  so  constituted 
that  if  he  himself  secs  the  blind  restored  to  sight  and  the  dead 
raised,  under  such  circumstances  as  exclude  all  doubt  of  fraud 
on  the  part  of  others  and  all  mistake  on  his  own,  he  will  uni¬ 
formly  associate  authority  with  such  displays  of  superhuman 
power;  and,  secondly,  that  the  notion  in  question  is  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  language  and  spirit  of  Christ  himself,  who 
expressly  suspends  his  claims  to  men’s  belief  and  the  authority  of 
his  doctrines  on  the  fact  of  his  miracles.  ‘  The  works  that  I  do 

*  in  my  Father’s  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me.’  ‘  If  ye  be- 
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*  lieve  not  me,  believe  my  works'  ‘ If  I  had  not  come  among 
‘  them,  and  done  the  works  that  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not 
‘  had  sin ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin.’ 

"We  have  enumerated  some  of  the  paradoxes  which  infidelity  is 
required  to  believe ;  and  the  old-fashioned,  open,  intelligible  infi¬ 
delity  of  the  last  century  accepted  them,  and  rejected  Christianity 
accordingly.  That  was  a  self-consistent,  simple,  ingenuous 
thing,  compared  with  those  monstrous  forms  of  credulous  reason, 
incredulous  faith,  metaphysical  mysticism,  even  Christian  Pan¬ 
theism  —  so  many  varieties  of  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  incu¬ 
bation  of  German  rationalism  and  German  philosophy  upon  the 
New  Testament.  The  advocates  of  these  systems,  after  adopting 
the  most  formidable  of  the  above  paradoxes  of  infidelity,  and 
(notwithstanding  the  frequent  boast  of  oriyinality)  depending 
mainly  on  the  same  objections,  and  defending  them  by  the  very 
same  critical  arguments*,  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
they  have  but  purified  and  embalmed  Christianity ;  not  aware 
that  they  have  first  made  a  mummy  of  it  They  arc  so  greedy  of 
paradox,  that  they,  in  fact,  aspire  to  be  Christians  and  infidels 
at  the  same  time.  Proclaiming  the  miracles  of  Christianity  to  be 
illusions  of  imagination  or  mythical  legends, — the  inspiration  of 
its  records  no  other  or  greater  than  that  of  Homer’s  ‘  Iliad,’  or 
even  ‘vPsop’s  Fables ;’ — rejecting  the  whole  of  that  supernatural 
clemeut  with  which  the  only  records  which  can  tell  us  any  thing 
about  the  matter  are  full ;  declaring  its  whole  history  so  uncertain 
that  the  ratio  of  truth  to  error  must  be  a  vanishing  fraction ;  — 
the  ailvocates  of  these  systems  yet  proceed  to  rant  and  rave  — 
they  are  really  the  only  words  we  know  which  can  express  our 


•  The  main  objection,  both  with  the  old  and  the  new  forms  of  in¬ 
fidelity,  is,  that  against  the  miracles ;  the  main  arguments  vixxh.  both, 
those  which  attempt  to  show  their  antecedent  impossibility  ;  and  cri¬ 
ticism  directed  against  the  credulity  of  the  records  which  contain  them. 
The  principal  difference  is,  that  modern  infidelity  shrinks  from  the 
coarse  imputation  of  fraud  and  imposture  on  the  founders  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and  prefers  the  theory  of  illusion  or  myth  to  that  of  deliberate 
fraud.  But  with  this  exception,  which  touches  only  the  personal  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  founders  of  Christianity,  the  case  remains  the  same. 
The  same  postulates  and  the  same  arguments  are  made  to  yield  sub¬ 
stantially  tlie  same  conclusion.  For,  all  that  is  supernatural  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  all  credibility  in  its  records,  vanish  equally  on  either  as¬ 
sumption.  Nor  is  even  the  modern  mode  of  interpreting  many  of 
the  miracles  (as  illusions  or  legends)  unknown  to  the  elder  infidelity ; 
only  it  more  consistently  felt  that  neither  the  one  theory  nor  the  other, 
could  be  trusted  to  alone.  Velis  et  remis  was  its  motto. 
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sense  of  their  absurdity  —  in  a  most  edifying  vein  about  the 
divinity  of  Christianity,  and  to  reveal  to  us  its  true  glories. 

*  Christ,’  says  Strauss,  ‘  is  not  an  individual,  but  an  idea  ;  that 
‘  is  to  say,  humanity.  In  the  human  race  behold  the  God-made- 

*  man !  behold  the  child  of  the  visible  virgin  and  the  invisible 
‘  Father ! — that  is,  of  matter  and  of  mind ;  behold  the  Saviour, 

*  the  Redeemer,  the  Sinless  One ;  behold  him  who  dies,  who  is 

*  raised  again,  who  mounts  into  the  heavens !  Believe  in  this 

*  Christ !  In  his  deatli,  his  resurrection,  man  is  justified  before 
‘God!’* 

Whether  it  be  the  Rationalism  of  Panlus,  or  the  Rationalism 
of  Strauss  —  whether  that  which  declares  all  that  is  supernatural 
in  Christianity  (forming  the  bulk  of  its  history)  to  hie  illusion, 
or  that  which  declares  it  myth,  —  the  conclusions  can  be  made 
out  only  by  a  system  of  interpretation  which  can  be  compared 
to  nothing  but  the  wildest  dreams  and  allegorical  systems  of 
some  of  the  early  Fathers  f;  while  the  results  themselves  are 
either  those  elementary  principles  of  ethics  for  which  there  was 
no  need  to  invoke  a  revelation  at  all,  or  some  mystico-meta- 
physical  philosophy,  expressed  in  language  as  unintelligible  as 
the  veriest  gibberish  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists.  In  fact,  by 


*  Such  is  Quinet’s  brief  statement  of  Strauss’s  mystico-mythical 
Christianity,  founded  on  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  For  a  fuller,  we 
dare  not  say  a  more  intelligible,  account  of  it  in  Strauss’s  own  words, 
and  the  metaphysical  mysteries  on  which  it  depends,  the  reader  may 
consult  Dr.  Beard’s  translation; — pp.  44,  45.  of  his  Essay  entitled 
‘  Strauss,  Hegel,  and  their  Opinions.’ 

■I  Of  the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  supernatural  occurrences  in  the 
Scriptures  by  the  illusion  produced  by  mistaken  natural  phenomena, 
(perhaps  the  most  stupidly  jejune  of  all  the  theories  ever  projected  by 
man),  Quinet  eloquently  says,  *  The  pen  which  wrote  the  Provincial 
‘  Letters  would  be  necessary  to  lay  bare  the  strange  consequences  of  this 
‘  theology.  According  to  its  conclusion,  the  tree  of  good  and  evil  was 
‘  nothing  but  a  venemous  plant,  probably  a  manchineal  tree,  under 
‘  which  our  first  parents  fell  asleep.  The  shining  face  of  Moses  on  the 
‘  heights  of  Mount  Sinai  was  the  natural  result  of  electricity ;  the 
‘  vision  of  Zachariah  was  effected  by  the  smoke  of  the  chandeliers  in 
‘  the  temple ;  the  Magian  kings,  with  their  offerings  of  myrrh,  of  gold, 
‘  and  of  incense,  were  three  wandering  merchants,  who  brought  some 
‘  glittering  tinsel  to  the  Child  of  Bethlehem  ;  the  star  which  went  be- 
‘  fore  them  a  servant  bearing  a  fiambeau ;  the  angels  in  the  scene  of 
‘  the  temptation,  a  caravan  traversing  the  desert,  laden  with  provi- 
‘  sions ;  the  two  angels  in  the  tomb,  clothed  in  white  linen,  an  illusion 
‘  caused  by  a  linen  garment ;  the  Transfiguration,  a  storm.’  Who 
would  not  sooner  be  an  old-fashioned  infidel  than  such  a  doting  and 
maundering  rationalist  ? 
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each  exegesis  and  by  such  philosophy,  any  thing  may  be  made 
out  of  any  thing ;  and  the  most  fantastical  data  1^  com])elled  to 
yield  equally  fantastical  conclusions. 

But  the  first  and  most  natural  question  to  ask  is  obviously 
this :  how  any  mortal  can  pretend  to  extract  any  thing  certain, 
much  more  divine,  from  records,  the  great  bulk  of  which  he 
has  reduced  to  pure  frauds,  illusions,  or  legends,  —  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  remainder  to  an  absolute  uncertainty  of  how 
little  is  true  and  how  much  false?*  Surely  it  would  need 
nothing  less  than  a  new  revelation  to  reveal  this  sweeping  re¬ 
striction  of  the  old ;  and  we  should  then  be  left  in  an  ecstacy 
of  astonishment  —  first,  that  the  whole  significance  of  it  should 
have  been  veiled  in  frauds,  illusions,  or  fictions ;  secondly,  that 
its  true  meaning  should  have  been  hidden  from  the  world  for 
eighteen  hundr^  years  after  its  divine  promulgation;  thirdly, 
that  it  should  be  revealed  at  last,  either  in  results  which  needed 
no  revelation  to  reveal  them,  or  in  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  the 
allegorico-metaphysico-mystico-logico-transcendental  *  formulae  ’ 
of  the  most  obscure  and  contentious  philosophy  ever  devised  by 
man ;  and  lastly,  that  all  this  superfluous  trouble  is  to  give  us, 
after  all,  only  the  mysteries  of  a  most  enigmatical  philosophy : 
For  of  Hegel,  in  particular,  we  think  it  may  with  truth  be  said 
that  the  reader  is  seldom  fortunate  enough  to  know  that  he- 
knows  his  meaning,  or  even  to  know  that  Hegel  knew  his  own. 

Whether,  then,  we  regard  the  original  compilers  of  the  evan¬ 
gelic  records  as  inventing  all  that  Panlus  or  Strauss  rejects,  or 
sincerely  believing  their  own  delusions,  or  that  their  statements 
have  been  artfully  corrupted  or  unconsciously  disguised,  till  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  are  as  effectually  transformed  and  travestied  as 
these  dreamers  are  pleased  to  imagine,  with  what  consistency 
can  we  believe  any  thing  certain  amidst  so  many  acknowledged 
fictions  inseparably  incorporated  with  them  ?  If  A  has  told  B 
truth  once  and  falsehood  fifty  times,  (wittingly  or  unwittingly,) 
what  can  induce  B  to  believe  that  he  has  any  reason  to  believe 
A  in  that  only  time  in  which  he  does  believe  him,  unless  he 
knows  the  same  truth  by  evidence  quite  independent  of  A,  and 
for  which  he  is  not  indebted  to  him  at  all  ?  Should  we  not, 
then,  at  once  acknowledge  the  futility  of  attempting  to  educe 
any  certain  historic  fact,  however  meagre,  or  any  doctrine, 

*  Daub  naively  enough  declares  that  ‘  if  you  except  all  that  relates 
‘  to  angels,  demons,  and  miracles,  there  is  scarcely  any  mythology  in 
‘  the  Gospel.’  An  exception  which  reminds  one  of  the  Irish  prelate 
who,  on  reading  ‘  Gulliver’s  Travels,’  remarked  that  there  w'ere  some 
things  in  that  book  which  he  cotdd  not  think  true. 
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whether  intelligible  or  obscure,  from  documents  nine  tenths  of 
which  are  to  be  rejected  as  a  tissue  of  absurd  fictions  ?  Or  why 
should  we  not  fairly  confess  that,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  the  ichole 
is  a  fiction  ?  For  certainly,  as  to  the  amount  of  historic  fact 
which  these  men  affect  to  leave,  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  the 
most  trivial  importance  whether  we  regard  the  whole  Bible  as 
absolute  fiction  or  not.  Whether  an  obscure  Galilaean  teacher, 
who  taught  a  moral  system  which  may  have  been  as  good  (we 
can  never  knoro  from  such  corrupt  documents  that  it  was  as  good) 
as  that  of  Confucius,  or  Zoroaster,  ever  lived  or  not;  and  whether 
we  are  to  add  another  name  to  those  who  have  enunciated  the 
elementary  truths  of  ethics,  is  really  of  very  little  moment. 
U[)on  their  principles  we  can  clearly  know  nothing  about  him, 
excci)t  that  he  is  the  centre  of  a  vast  mass  of  fictions,  the  invi¬ 
sible  nucleus  of  a  huge  conglomerate  of  myths.  A  thousand 
times  more,  therefore,  do  we  respect  those,  as  both  more  honest 
and  more  logical,  who,  on  similar  grounds,  openly  reject  Chris¬ 
tianity  altogether ;  and  regard  the  New  Testament,  and  speak 
of  it,  exactly  as  they  would  of  Homer’s  ‘  Iliad,’  or  Virgil’s 
‘  JEncid.’  Such  men,  consistently  enough,  trouble  themselves 
not  at  all  in  ascertaining  what  residuum  of  truth,  historical  or 
ethical,  may  remain  in  a  book  which  certainly  gives  ten  false¬ 
hoods  for  one  truth,  and  welds  both  together  in  inextricable 
confusion.  The  German  infidels,  on  the  other  hand,  with  infi¬ 
nite  labour,  and  amidst  infinite  uncertainties,  extract  either  trutli 
‘as  old  as  the  creation,’  and  as  universal  as  human  reason, — or 
truth  which,  after  being  hidden  from  the  world  for  eighteen 
hundred  vears  in  mythical  obscurity,  is  unhappily  lost  again  the 
moment  it  is  discovered,  in  the  infinitely  deeper  darkness  of  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel  and  Strauss  ;  who  in  vain  endeavour  to  gasp 
out,  in  articulate  language,  the  still  latent  mystery  of  the  Gospel  I 
Hegel,  in  his  last  hours,  is  said  to  have  said,  —  and  if  he  did 
not  say,  he  ought  to  have  said,  —  ‘  Alas !  there  is  but  one  man 
‘  in  all  Gcrmafly  who  understands  my^Uoctrine,  —  and  he  does 
‘not  understand  it!’  And  yet,  by  his  account,  Hegelianism 
and  Christianity,  ‘  in  their  highest  results,’  [language,  as  usual, 
felicitously  obscure,]  ‘  are  one.’  Both,  therefore,  arc,  alas !  now 
for  ever  lost. 

That  great  problem — to  account  for  the  origin  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  In  the  world,  with  a  denial  at  the  same 
time  of  its  miraculous  pretensions  —  a  problem,  the  fair  solution 
of  which  is  obviously  incumbent  on  infidelity —  has  necessitated 
the  most  gratuitous  and  even  contradictory  hypotheses,  and  may 
safely  be  said  still  to  present  as  hard  a  knot  as  ever.  The 
favourite  hypothesis,  recently,  has  been  that  of  Strauss  —  fre- 
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quently  re-modified  and  re-adjusted  indeed  by  himself — that 
Christianity  is  a  myth,  or  colleetion  of  myths — that  is,  a  eon- 
glomerate  (as  geologists  would  say)  of  a  very  slender  portion 
of  facts  and  truth,  with  an  enormous  accretion  of  undesigned 
fiction,  fable,  and  superstitions;  gradually  fi-amed  and  insen¬ 
sibly  received,  like  the  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or 
the  ancient  systems  of  Hindoo  theology.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  particular  critical  arguments,  the  alleged  historic  discre¬ 
pancies  and  so  forth,  on  w'hich  this  author  founds  his  conclusion 
— are  for  the  most  part,  not  original ;  most  of  them  having  been 
insiste<l  on  before,  both  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  our  own 
country  during  the  Deistical  controversies  of  the  ])receding  cen¬ 
tury.  His  idea  of  myths,  however,  may  be  supposed  original ; 
and  he  is  very  welcome  to  it.  For  of  all  the  attempted  solutions 
of  the  great  problem,  this  will  be  hereafter  regarded  as,  perhaps, 
the  most  untenable.  Gibbon,  in  solving  the  same  problem,  and 
starting  in  fact  from  the  same  axioms,  —  for  he  too  endea¬ 
voured  to  account  for  the  intractable  phenomenon  from  natural 
causes  alone,  —  assigned,  as  one  cause,  the  reputation  of  working 
miracles,  the  reality  of  which  he  denied;  but  he  was  far  too 
cautious  to  decide  whether  the  original  founders  of  Christianity 
had  pretended  to  work  miracles,  and  had  been  enabled  to  cheat 
the  world  into  the  belief  of  them,  or  whether  the  world  had 
been  pleased  universally  to  cheat  itself  into  that  belief.  He 
was  far  too  wise  to  tie  himself  to  the  proof  that  in  the  most 
enlightened  period  of  the  world’s  history — amidst  the  strongest 
contrarieties  of  national  and  religious  feeling  —  amidst  the  bitter¬ 
est  bigotry  of  millions  in  behalf  of  what  was  old,  and  the  bitterest 
contempt  of  millions  for  all  that  was  new  —  amidst  the  opposing 
forces  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  on  the  one  hand  and  philo¬ 
sophy  and  scepticism  on  the  other  —  amidst  all  the  perse¬ 
cutions  which  attested  and  proved  those  hostile  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  —  and  above  all,  in  the  short 
space  of  thk*ty  years  (which  is  all  that  Dr.  Strauss  allows 
himself),  —  Christianity  could  be  thus  deposited,  like  the  my¬ 
thology  of  Greece  or  Rome !  These,  he  knew,  were  very  gradual 
and  silent  formations ;  originating  in  the  midst  of  a  remote  anti¬ 
quity  and  an  unhistoric  age,  during  the  very  Infancy  and  barbar¬ 
ism  of  the  races  which  adopted  them,  confined,  be  it  remembered, 
to  those  races  alone ;  and  displaying,  instead  of  the  exquisite  and 
symmetrical  beauty  of  Christianity,  those  manifest  signs  of  gradual 
accretion  which  w'ere  fairly  to  be  expected ;  in  the  varieties  of  the 
deposited  or  irrupted  substances — in  the  dittracted  appearance  of 
various  parts — in  the  very  weather  stains,  so  to  speak,  which 
mark  the  whole  mass. 
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That  the  prodigious  aggregate  of  miracles  which  the  New 
Testament  asserts,  would,  if  fabulous,  pass  unchallenged,  elude 
all  detection,  and  baffle  all  scepticism, — collect  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  energetic  and  zealous  assertors  of  their  reality, 
in  the  heart  of  every  civilised  and  almost  every  barbarous 
community,  and  in  the  course  of  tlu^  centuries,  change  the 
face  of  the  world  and  destroy  every  other  myth  which  fairly 
came  in  contact  with  it, —  who  but  Dr.  Strauss  can  believe? 
Was  there  no  Dr.  Strauss  in  those  days?  None  to  question 
and  detect,  as  the  process  went  on,  the  utter  baselessness  of 
these  legends?  Was  all  the  world  doting — was  even  the 
secutiny  world  asleep?  Were  all  mankind  resolved  on  befooling 
themselves?  Are  men  wont  thus  quietly  to  admit  miraculous 
pretensions,  whether  they  be  prejudiced  votaries  of  another 
system  or  sceptics  as  to  all?  No:  whether  we  consider  the 
age,  the  country,  the  men  assigned  for  the  origin  of  these  myths, 
we  see  the  futility  of  the  theory.  It  does  not  account  even 
for  their  invention,  much  less  for  their  success.  We  see  that 
if  any  mythology  could  in  such  an  age  have  germinated  at  all, 
it  must  have  been  one  very  different  from  Christianity ;  whether 
we  consider  the  sort  of  Messiah  the  Jews  expected,  or  the  hatred 
of  all  Jewish  Messiahs,  which  the  Gentiles  could  not  but  have 
felt.  The  Christ  offered  them,  so  far  from  being  welcome,  Avas 
to  the  one  a  ‘stumbling  block’  and  to  the  other  ‘foolishness’; 
and  yet  he  conquered  the  prejudices  of  both. 

Let  us  supjjose  a  parallel  myth  —  if  so  we  may  abuse  the  name. 
Let  us  suppose  the  son  of  some  Canadian  carpenter  aspiring  to 
be  a  moral  teacher,  but  neither  working  nor  pretendiny  to  work 
miracles ;  as  much  hated  by  his  countrymen  as  Jesus  Christ  was 
hated  by  his,  and  both  he  and  his  countrymen  as  much  hated  by 
all  the  civilised  world  beside,  as  were  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Jews  ;  let  us  further  suppose  him  forbidding  his  followers  the  use 
of  all  force  in  propagating  his  doctrines,  and  then  let  us  calculate 
the  probability  of  an  unnoticed  and  accidental  deposit,  in  thirty 
short  years,  of  a  prodigious  accumulation  about  these  simple  facts, 
of  supernatural  but  universally  accredited  fables;  these  legends 
escaping  detection  or  suspicion  as  they  accumulated,  and  suddenly 
laying  hold  in  a  few  years  of  myriads  of  votaries  in  all  parts  of 
both  worlds,  and  in  three  centuries  uprooting  and  destroying 
Christianity  and  all  opposing  systems!  How  long  will  it  be 
before  the  Swedenborgian,  or  the  Mormonite,  or  any  such  pre¬ 
tenders,  will  have  similar  success?  Have  there  not  been  a 
thousand  such,  and  has  any  one  of  them  had  the  slightest  chance 
against  systems  in  possession, — against  the  strongly  rooted  pre¬ 
judices  of  ignorance  and  the  Argus-eyed  investigations  of  scepti- 
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clstn  ?  But  all  these  were  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  nor  can  any  one  example  of  at  all  similar  sudden 
success  be  alleged,  except  in  the  case  of  Mahomet ;  and  to  that 
the  answer  is  brief.  The  history  of  Mahomet  is  the  history  of 
a  conqueror  —  and  his  logic  was  the  logic  of  the  sword. 

In  spite  of  the  theory  of  Strauss,  therefore,  not  less  than  that  of 
Gibbon,  the  old  and  ever  recurring  difficulty  of  giving  a  rational 
account  of  the  origin  and  establishment  of  Christianity  still  pre¬ 
sents  itself  for  solution  to  the  infidel,  as  it  always  has  done,  and, 
we  venture  to  say,  always  will  do.  It  is  an  insoluble  phenomenon, 
except  by  the  admission  of  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament. 

‘  The  miracles,’  says  Butler,  ‘  are  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
*  events,  of  which  no  other  satisfactory  account  can  be  given ; 

‘  nor  any  account  at  all,  but  what  is  imaginary  merely  and 
‘  invented.’ 

In  the  meantime,  the  different  theories  of  unbelief  mutually 
refute  one  another;  and  we  may  plead  the  authority  of  one 
against  the  authority  of  another.  Those  who  believe  Strauss 
believe  both  the  theory  of  imposture  and  the  theory  of  illusion 
improbable ;  and  those  who  believe  in  the  theory  of  imposture 
belj^ve  the  theory  of  myths  improbable.  And  both  parties,  we 
are  glad  to  think,  are  quite  right  in  the  judgment  they  form  of 
one  another. 

But  what  must  strike  every  one  who  reflects  as  the  most 
surprising  thing  in  Dr.  Strauss,  is,  that  with  the  postulatum 
with  which  he  sets  out,  and  which  he  ihodestly  takes  for 
granted  as  too  evident  to  need  proof,  he  should  have  thought 
it  worth  w'hile  to  write  two  bulky  volumes  of  minute  criticism 
on  the  subject.  A  miracle  he  declares  to  be  an  absurdity,  a 
contradiction,  an  impossibility.  If  we  believed  this,  we  should 
deem  a  very  concise  enthymeme  (after  having  proved  that  pos¬ 
tulatum  though)  all  that  it  Avas  necessary  to  construct  on  the 
subject.  A  miracle  cannot  be  true ;  ergo,  Christianity,  which 
in  the  only  records  by  which  we  know  anything  about  it,  avows 
its  absolute  dependence  upon  miracles,  must  be  false. 

It  is  a  modification  of  one  or  other  of  these  monstrous  forms  of 
unbelieving  belief  and  Christian  infidelity,  that  Mr.  Foxton,  late 
of  Oxford,  has  adopted  in  his  *  Popular  Christianity ;  ’  as  perhaps 
also  Mr.  Froude  in  his  ‘  Nemesis.’  It  is  not  very  easy,  indeed,  to 
say  what  Mr.  Foxton  positively  believes;  having,  like  his  German 
prototypes,  a  greater  facility  of  telling  us  what  he  does  not 
believe,  and  of  wrapping  up  what  he  does  believe,  in  a  most  im¬ 
pregnable  mysticism.  He  certainly  rejects,  however,  all  that 
which,  Avhen  rejected  a  century  ago,  left,  in  the  estimate  of  every 
one,  an  infidel  in  puris  naturalibus.  Like  his  German  acquaint- 
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ances,  he  accepts  the  infidel  paradoxes  —  only,  like  them,  he  will 
still  be  a  Christian.  He  believes,  with  Strauss,  that  a  miracle 
is  an  impossibility  and  contradiction — *  incredible  per  As  to 
the  inspiration  of  Christ  — he  regards  it  as,  in  its  nature,  the 
same  as  that  of  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Mahomet,  Plato,  Luther, 
and  Wickliffe — a  curious  assortment  of  ‘heroic  souls.’*  With 
a  happy  art  of  confusing  the  ‘gifts  of  genius,’  no  matter 
whether  displayed  in  intellectual  or  moral  power,  and  of  for¬ 
getting  that  other  men  are  not  likely  to  overlook  the  differ¬ 
ence,  he  complacently  declares  ‘  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
‘  the  poetry  of  Isaiah  the  fruit  of  the  same  inspiration  which 
‘  is  popularly  attributed  to  Milton  or  Shakspeare,  or  even  to 
‘  the  homely  wisdom  of  Benjamin  Franklin’t;  in  the  same 
pleasant  confusion  of  mind,  he  thinks  that  the  ‘  pens  of  Plato,  of 
‘  Paul  and  of  Dante,  the  pencils  of  Raphael  and  of  Claude,  the 

*  chisels  of  Canova  and  of  Chantrey,  no  less  than  the  voices  of 
‘  Knox,  of  Wickliffe,  and  of  Luther,  are  ministering  instruments, 

*  in  different  degrees,  of  the  same  spirit.’ J  He  thinks  that  ‘  we 
‘  find,  both  in  the  writers  and  the  recoils  of  Scripture,  every 
‘  evidence  of  human  infirmity  that  can  possibly  be  conceived ; 

‘  and  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  God  himself  specially  inspired 
‘  them  with  false  philosophy,  vicious  logic,  and  bad  grammar.’ § 
He  denies  the  originality  both  of  the  Christian  ethics  (which  he 
says  are  a  gross  plagiarism  from  Plato)  as  also  in  great  part  of  the 
system  of  Christian  doctrine.  ||  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  quite 

*  Pp.  62,  63.  t  P-  72.  X  P-  77.  §  P.  74. 

II  (Pp.ol — 60.)  We  are  hardly  likely  to  yield  to  Mr.  Foxton  in 
our  love  of  Plato,  for  whom  we  have  expressed,  and  that  veryfrecently, 
(April,  1848,)  no  stinted  admiration :  and  what  we  have  there 
affirmed  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  retract, — that  no  ancient 
author  has  approached,  in  the  expression  of  ethical  truth,  so  near  to  the 
maxims,  and  sometimes  the  very  expressions,  of  the  Gospel.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  as  strongly  affirm,  that,  he  who  contrasts  (whatever  the 
occasional  sublimity  of  expression)  the  faltering  and  often  scepti¬ 
cal  tone  of  Plato  on  religious  subjects,  with  the  uniformity  and  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Evangelical  system, — his  dark  notions  in  relation  to  God 
(candidly  confessed)  with  the  glorious  recognition  of  Him  in  the 
Gospel  as  ‘our  Father,’ — his  utterly  absurd  application  of  his  general 
principles  of  morals,  in  his  most  Utopian  of  all  Republics,  with  the  broad, 
plain  social  ethics  of  Christianity, — the  tone  of  mournful  familiarity 
(whatever  his  personal  immunity)  in  which  he  too  often  speaks  of 
the  saddest  pollutions  that  ever  degraded  humanity,  with  the  spotless 
purity  of  the  Christian  rule  of  life, — the  hesitating,  speculative  tone 
of  the  Master  of  the  Academy  with  the  decision  and  majesty  of  Him 
who  ‘  spake  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes,’  whether  Greek  or 
Jewish, — the  metaphysical  and  abstract  character  of  Plato’s  reasonings 
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a  mistake,  it  seems,  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Foxton  is  no  Christian  I 
He  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  very  few  who  can  tell  us 
what  Christianity  really  is ;  and  who  can  separate  the  falsehoods 
and  the  myths  which  have  so  long  disguised  it.  He  even  talks 
most  spiritually  and  with  an  edifying  onction.  He  tells  us 

*  “  God  was,”  indeed,  “  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
‘  himself.”  And  but  little  deduction  need  be  made  from  the 
‘  rapturous  language  of  Paul,  who  tells  us  that  “  in  him  dwelt 
‘  “  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily”*  ;  I  concede  to  Christ’ 
(generous  admission!)  ‘the  highest  inspiration /uVAerto  granted 

*  to  the  prophets  of  G^’f,  —  Mahomet,  it  appears,  and  Zoroaster 
and  Confucius,  having  also  statues  in  his  truly  Catholic  Pan¬ 
theon.  ‘  The  position  of  Christ,’  he  tells  us  in  another  place, 
is  ‘  simply  that  of  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world,’  though 
he  ‘soars  far  above  “all  principalities  and  powers” — above 
‘  all  philosophies  hitherto  known  —  above  all  creeds  hitherto 
‘  propagated  in  his  name’ — the  true  Christian  doctrine,  after, 
having  been  hid  from  ages  and  generations,  being  reserved  to 
be  disclosed,  we  presume,  by  Mr.  Foxton.  His  spiritualism, 
as  usual  with  the  whole  school  of  our  new  Christian  infidels, 
is,  of  course,  exquisitely  refined, — but,  unhappily,  very  vague. 
He  is  full  of  talk  of  ‘  a  deep  insight,’ — of  a  ‘  faith  not  in  dead 
‘  histories,  but  in  living  realities — a  revelation  to  our  innermost 
nature.’  ‘  The  true  seer,’  he  says,  ‘  looking  deep  into  causes, 
‘  carries  in  his  heart  the  simple  wisdom  of  God.  The  secret 


with  the  severely  practical  character  of  Christ’s, — the  feebleness  of 
the  motives  supplied  by  the  abstractions  of  the  one,  and  the  intensity 
of  those  supplied  by  the  other,  —  the  adaptation  of  the  one  to 
the  intelligent  only,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  other  to  universal 
humanity, — the  very  manner  of  Plato,  his  gorgeous  style,  with  the 
still  more  impressive  simplicity  of  the  Great  Teacher, — must  surely 
see  in  the  contrast  every  indication,  to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  gra¬ 
tuitousness  (historically)  of  the  contrary  hypothesis,  that  the  sublime 
ethics  of  the  Gospel,  whether  we  regard  substance,  or  manner,  or 
tone,  or  style,  are  no  plagiarism  from  Plato.  As  for  the  man  who 
can  hold  such  a  notion,  he  must  certainly  be  very  ignorant  either  of 
Plato  or  of  Christ.  As  the  best  apology  for  Mr.  Foxton’s  offensive 
folly  we  may,  perhaps,  charitably  hope  that  he  is  nearly  ignorant  of 
both. — Equally  absurd  is  the  attempt  to  identify  the  metaphysical 
dreams  of  Plato  with  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Gospel,  though  it  is 
quite  true,  that  long  subsequent  to  Christ  the  Platonising  Christians 
tried  to  accommodate  the  speculations  of  the  sage  they  loved,  to 
the  doctrines  of  a  still  greater  master.  But  Plato  never  extorted  from 
his  friends  stronger  eulogies  than  Christ  has  often  extorted  from  his 
enemies. 

*  P.  65. 


t  P.  143. 


V 
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*  harmonies  of  Nature  vibrate  on  his  ear,  and  her  fair  pro- 

*  portions  reveal  themselves  to  his  eje.  He  has  a  deep  faith 
‘  in  the  truth  of  God.’*  ‘  The  inspired  man  is  one  whose 

<  outward  life  deiives  aU  its  radiance  from  the  light  within  him. 

*  He  walks  through  stony  places  by  the  light  of  his  own  soul, 

*  and  stumbles  not  No  human  motive  is  present  to  such  a 

*  mind  in  its  highest  exultation — no  love  of  pnuse — no  desire 

*  of  fame — no  affection,  no  passion  mingles  with  the  divine 

<  afflatus,  which  passes  over  without  ruffling  the  80ul.’t  And  a 
great  many  fine  phrases  of  the  same  kind,  equally  innocent  of 
all  meaning. 

It  is  amazing  and  amusing  to  see  with  what  ease  Mr.  Foxton 
decides  points  which  have  filled  folios  of  controversy.  '  In  the 

*  teaching  of  Christ  himself,  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 

*  to  the  modern  evangelical  notion  of  an  atonement.’  ‘  The 
‘  diversities  of  “  gifts”  to  which  Paul  alludes.  Cor.  i.  12.,  are 

*  nothing  more  than  those  different  “  gifts”  which,  in  common 

*  parlance,  we  attribute  to  the  various  tempers  and  talents  of 
‘  men.’J  ‘  It  is,  however,  after  all,  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 

*  miracles  of  the  Scriptures  are  subjects  of  actual  belief,  either 

*  to  the  vulgar  or  the  learned.’ §  What  an  easy  time  of  it  must 
such  an  all-sufficient  controvertist  have ! 

He  thinks  it  possible,  too,  that  Christ,  though  nothing  more 
than  an  ordinary  man,  may  really  have  ‘  thought  himself  Divine,’ 
without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  a  visionary  self-idolatry  or 
of  blasphemy, — as  supposed  by  every  body,  Trinitarian  or  Uni¬ 
tarian,  except  Mr.  Foxton.  He  accounts  for  it  by  the  ‘  wild 
‘  sublimity  of  human  emotion,  when  the  rapt  spirit  first  feels 
‘  the  throbbings  of  the  divine  afflatus,’  &c.  &c.  A  singular 
afflatus  which  teaches  a  man  to  usurp  the  name  and  preroga¬ 
tives  of  Deity,  and  a  strange  ‘  inspiration’  which  inspires  him 
with  so  profound  an  ignorance  of  his  own  nature !  This  inter¬ 
pretation,  we  believe,  is  peculiarly  Mr.  Foxton’s  own. 

The  way  in  which  he  disposes  of  the  miracles,  is  essen¬ 
tially  that  of  a  vulgar,  undiscriminating,  unphilosophic  mind. 
There  have  been,  he  tells  us  in  effect,  so  many  false  miracles, 
superstitious  stories  of  witches,  conjurors,  ghosts,  hobgoblins, 
of  cures  by  royal  touch,  and  the  like,  —  and  therefore  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  miracles  are  false!  Why,  who  denies  that  there  have 
been  plenty  of  false  miracles? — And  there  have  been  as  many 
false  religions.  Is  there,  therefore,  none  true?  The  proper 
business  in  every  such  case  is  to  examine  fairly  the  evidence, 
and  not  to  generalise  after  this  absurd  fashion.  Otherwise  we 


*  P.  146.  t  P-  44.  X  P-  67.  §  P.  104. 
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shall  never  believe  any  thing;  for  there  is  hardly  one  truth 
that  has  not  its  half  score  of  audacious  counterfeits. 

Still  he  is  amusingly  perplexed,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  infidel 
world,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  miracles — whether  on  the  principle 
of  fraud,  or  fiction,  or  illusion.  He  thinks  there  woidd  be  *  a 

*  great  accession  to  the  ranks  of  reason  and  common  sense  by 

*  disproving  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  without  damaging  the 
<  veracity  or  honesty  of  the  simple,  earnest,  and  enthusiastic 

*  writers  by  whom  they  are  recorded;’  and  complains  of  the 
coarse  and  undiscriminating  criticism  of  most  of  the  French  and 
English  Deists,  who  explain  the  miracles  *  on  the  supposition  of 
‘  the  grossest  fraud  acting  on  the  grossest  credulity.’  But  he 
soon  finds  that  the  materials  for  such  a  compromise  are  utterly 
intractable.  He  thinks  that  the  German  Rationalists  have  de¬ 
pended  too  much  on  some  ‘  single  hypothesis,  which  often  proves 
‘  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  great  variety  of  conditions  and 
‘  circumstances  with  which  the  miracles  have  been  handed  down 
‘  to  us.’  Very  true;  but  what  remedy  ?  ‘  We  find  one  German 
‘  writer  endeavouring  to  explain  away  the  miracles  on  the 
‘  mystical  (mythical)  theory ;  and  another  riding  into  the  arena 
‘  of  controversy  on  the  miserable  hobby-horse  of  “  clairvoyance” 
‘  or  “  mesmerism”;  each  of  these,  and  a  host  of  others  of  the 

*  same  class,  rejecting  whatever  light  is  thrown  on  the  question 
‘  by  all  the  theories  together.’  He  therefore  proposes,  with  great 
and  gratuitous  liberality,  to  heap  all  these  theories  together,  and 
to  take  them  as  they  are  wanted ;  not  withholding  any  of  the 
wonders  of  modern  science  —  even,  as  would  seem,  the  possible 
knowledge  of  ‘chloroform’* — from  the  propagators  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ! 

But,  alas!  the  phenomena  are  still  intractable.  The  stub¬ 
born  ‘  Book  ’  will  still  baffle  all  such  efibrts  to  explain  it  away ; 
it  is  willing  to  be  rejected,  if  it  so  pleases  men,  but  it  guards 
itself  from  being  thus  made  a  fool  of.  For  who  can  fail  to  see 
that  neither  all  or  any  considerable  part  of  the  multifarious 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  explained  by  any  such 
gratuitous  extension  of  ingenious  fancies ;  and  that  if  they  could 
be  so  explained,  it  would  be  still  impossible  to  exculpate  the  men 
who  need  such  explanations  from  the  chaige  of  perpetrating  the 
grossest  frauds  I  Yet  this  logical  ostrich,  who  can  digest  all 
these  stones,  presumptuously  declares  a  miracle  an  impossibility 
and  the  very  notion  of  it  a  contradiction,  f  But  enough  of  Mr. 
Foxton. 


*  Pp.  86,  87. 

t  ALr.  Foxton  denies  that  men,  in  Paley’s  ‘  single  case  in  which  he 
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There  are  no  doubt  some  minds  amongst  us,  whose  power  we 
admit,  and  whose  perv’ersion  of  power  we  lament,  who  have 
bewildered  themselves  by  really  deep  meditation  on  inexplicable 
mysteries;  who  demand  certainty  where  certainty  is  not  given 
to  man,  or  demand,  for  truths  which  are  established  by  sufficient 
evidence,  other  evidence  than  those  truths  will  admit.  We  can 
even  painfully  sympathise  in  that  ordeal  of  doubt  to  which  such 
powerful  minds  are  peculiarly  exposed — with  their  Titanic 
struggles  against  the  still  mightier  power  of  Him  who  has  said 
to  the  turbulent  intellect  of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  stormy  ocean, 

‘  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther, — and  here  shall  thy 
*  proud  waves  be  staid.’  We  cannot  wish  better  to  any  such 
agitated  mind  than  that  it  may  listen  to  those  potent  and  ma¬ 
jestic  words:  ‘Peace  —  be  still!’  uttered  by  the  voice  of  Him 
who  so  suddenly  hushed  the  billows  of  the  Galilsean  lake. 

But  we  are  at  the  same  time  fully  convinced  that  in  our  day 
there  are  thousands  of  youths  who  are  falling  into  the  same 
errors  and  perils  from  sheer  vanity  and  affectation ;  who  admire 
most  what  they  least  understand,  and  adopt  all  the  obscurities 
and  paradoxes  they  stumble  upon,  as  a  cheap  path  to  a  reputation 
for  profundity ;  who  awkwardly  imitate  the  manner  and  retail 
the  phrases  of  the  Avriters  they  study ;  and,  as  usual,  exaggerate 
to  caricature  their  least  agreeable  eccentricities.  We  should 
think  that  some  of  these  more  powerful  minds  must  be  by 
this  time  ashamed  of  that  ragged  regiment  of  most  shallow 
thinkers,  and  obscure  writers  and  talkers  who  at  present  infest 
our  literature,  and  whose  parrot-like  repetition  of  their  own 
stereotyped  phraseology,  mingled  with  some  barbarous  infusion  of 
half- Anglicised  German,  threatens  to  form  as  odious  a  cant  as 
ever  ]X)lluted  the  stream  of  thought  or  disfigured  the  purity  of 
language.  Happily  it  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than  a  passing 
fashion ;  but  still  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  fashion  Avhile  it  lasts. 
As  in  Johnson’s  day,  every  young  writer  imitated  as  w’ell  as  he 
could  the  ponderous  diction  and  everlasting  antitheses  of  the  great 
dictator ;  as  in  Byron’s  day,  there  were  thousands  to  whom  the 

‘  tries  the  general  theorem,’  would  believe  the  miracle ;  but  he  finds 
it  convenient  to  leave  out  the  most  significant  circumstances  on  which 
Paley  makes  the  validity  of  the  testimony  to  depend,  instead  of  stating 
them  fairly  in  Paley’s  own  words.  Yet  that  the  sceptics  (if  such  there 
could  be)  must  be  the  merest  fraction  of  the  species,  Mr.  Foxton 
himself  immediately  proceeds  to  prove,  by  showing  (Avhat  is  undeniably 
the  case)  that  almost  all  mankind  readily  receive  miraculous  occur¬ 
rences  on  far  lower  evidence  than  Paley’s  common  sense  would  require 
them  to  demand.  Surely  he  must  be  related  to  the  Irishman  who 
placed  his  ladder  against  the  bough  he  was  cutting  off. 
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world  ‘was  a  blank’  at  twenty  or  thereabouts,  and  of  whose 
‘  dark  imaginings,’  as  Macaulay  says,  the  waste  was  prodigious ; 
so  now  there  are  hundreds  of  dilettanti  piintheists,  mystics  and 
sceptics,  to  whom  everything  is  a  ‘sham,’  an  ‘unreality’;  who 
tell  us  that  the  world  stands  in  need  of  a  great  ‘  prophet,’  a 
‘  seer,’  a  ‘  true  priest,’  a  ‘  large  soul,’  a  ‘  god-like  soul,’* — who 
shall  dive  into  ‘  the  depths  of  the  human  consciousness,’  and 
whose  ‘  utterances’  shall  rouse  the  human  mind  from  the  ‘  cheats 
‘  and  frauds’  which  have  hitherto  everywhere  practised  on  its 
sim|)licity.  They  tell  us,  in  relation'to  philosophy,  religion,  and 
especially  in  relation  to  Christianity,  that  all  that  has  been  be¬ 
lieved  by  mankind  has  been  believed  only  on  ‘  empirical  ’  grounds ; 
and  that  the  old  answers  to  difficulties  will  do  no  longer.  They 
shake  their  sage  heads  at  such  men  as  Clarke,  Paley,  Butler, 
and  declare  that  such  arguments  as  theirs  will  not  satisfy  them. 
—  We  are  glad  to  admit  that  all  this  vague  pretension  is  now 
but  rarely  displayed  with  the  scurrilous  spirit  of  that  elder 
unbelief  against  which  the  long  series  of  British  apologists  for 
Christianity  arose  between  1700  and  1750;  But  there  is  often 
in  it  an  arrogance  as  real,  though  not  in  so  offensive  a  form. 
Sometimes  the  spirit  of  unbelief  even  assumes  an  air  of  senti¬ 
mental  regret  at  its  own  inconvenient  profundity.  Many  a  worthy 
youth  tells  us  he  almost  wishes  he  could  believe.  He  admires, 
of  all  things,  the  ‘moral  grandeur’  —  the  ‘ethical  beauty’  of 
many  parts  of  Christianity;  he  condescends  to  patronize  Jesus 
Christ,  though  he  believes  that  the  great  mass  of  words  and 
actions  by  which  alone  we  know  anything  about  him,  are  sheer 
fictions  or  legends;  he  believes  —  gratuitously  enough  in  this 
instance,  for  he  has  no  ground  for  it  —  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  very  ‘great  man,’  worthy  of  comparison  at  least  with 
IMahoinet,  Luther,  Napoleon,  and  ‘other  heroes’;  he  even  admits 
the  happiness  of  a  simple,  child-like  faith,  in  the  puerilities  of 
Christianity  —  it  produces  such  content  of  mind!  But  alas!  he 
cannot  believe  —  his  intellect  is  not  satisfied  —  he  has  revolved 
the  matter  too  profoundly  to  be  thus  taken  in ;  he  must,  he  sup¬ 
poses,  (and  our  beardless  philosopher  sighs  as  he  says  it)  bear  the 
j)cnalty  of  a  too  restless  intellect,  and  a  too  speculative  genius  ; 
he  knows  all  the  usual  arguments  which  satisfied  Pascal,  Butler, 


•  See  Foxton’s  last  chapter,  passim.  From  some  expressions 
one  would  almost  imagine  that  our  author  himself  aspired  to  be,  if 
not  the  Messiah,  at  least  the  Elias,  of  this  new  dispensation.  We 
fear,  however,  that  this  ‘  vox  clamantis  ’  would  reverse  the  Baptist’s 
proclamation,  and  would  cry,  ‘  The  straight  shall  be  made  crooked, 
‘  and  the  plain  places  rough' 
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Bacon,  Leibnitz ;  but  they  will  do  no  longer :  more  radical,  more 
tremendous  difficulties  have  suggested  themselves,  ‘  from  the 
‘  depths  of  philosophy,’  and  far  different  answers  are  required 
now  !* 


•  We  fear  that  many  young  minds  in  our  day  are  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  falling  into  one  or  other  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  unbelief, 
and  especially  into  that  of  pantheistic  mysticism,  from  rashly  medi> 
tating  in  the  cloudy  regions  of  Glerman  philosophy,  on  ditliculties 
which  would  seem  beyond  the  limits  of  human  reason,  but  which  that 
philosophy  too  often  promises  to  solve — with  what  success  wo  may 
see  from  the  rapid  succession  and  impenetrable  obscurities  of  its 
various  systems.  Alas !  when  will  men  learn  that  one  of  the  highest 
achievements  of  philosophy  is  to  know  when  it  is  vain  to  philosophise. 
When  the  obscure  principles  of  these  most  uncouth  philosophies, 
expressed,  we  verily  believe,  in  the  darkest  language  ever  u^  by 
civilised  man,  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  theology 
and  ethics,  no  wonder  that  the  natural  consequence,  as  well  as  just 
retribution,  of  such  temerity  is  a  plunge  into  tenfold  night.  Systems 
of  German  philosophy  may  perhaps  be  advantageously  studied  by 
those  who  are  mature  enough  to  study  them  ;  but  that  they  have  an 
incomparable  power  of  intoxicating  the  intellect  of  the  young  aspirant 
to  their  mysteries,  is,  we  think,  undeniable.  They  are  producing 
this  effect  just  now  in  a  multitude  of  our  juveniles,  who  are  becloud¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  vain  attempt  to  comprehend  ill-translated 
fragments  of  ill-understood  philosophies,  (executed  in  a  sort  of  Angli¬ 
cist -German,  or  Germanised-English,  we  know  not  which  to  call 
it,  but  certainly  neither  German  nor  English,)  from  the  perusal  of 
which  they  carry  away  nothing  but  some  very  obscure  terms,  on  which 
they  themselves  have  superinduced  a  very  vague  meaning.  These 
terms  you  in  vain  implore  them  to  define;  or,  if  they  define  them,  they 
define  them  in  terms  which  as  much  need  definition.  Heartily  do 
we  wish  that  Socrates  would  reappear  amongst  us,  to  exercise  his 
accoucheur’s  art  on  these  hapless  Theaetetuses  and  Alenos  of  our  day ! 

Many  such  youths  might  no  doubt  reply  at  first  to  the  sarcastic 
querist,  (who  might  gently  complain  of  a  slight  cloudiness  in  their 
speculations,)  that  the  truths  they  uttered  were  too  profound  for 
ordinary  reasoners.  We  may  easily  imagine  how  So^ates  would 
have  dealt  with  such  assumptions.  His  reply  would  be  rather  more 
severe  than  that  of  Alackintosh  to  Coleridge  in  a  somewhat  similar 
case ;  namely,  that  if  a  notion  cannot  be  made  clear  to  persons  who 
have  spent  the  better  part  of  their  days  in  resolving  the  difficulties 
of  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  and  who  are  conscious  that  they 
are  not  destitute  of  patience  for  the  effort  requisite  to  understand 
them,  it  may  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  fault  be  not  in  the  medium 
of  communication  rather  than  elsewhere ;  and,  indeed,  whether  the 
philosopher  be  not  aiming  to  communicate  thoughts  on  subjects  on 
which  man  can  have  no  thoughts  to  communicate.  Socrates  would 
add,  perhaps,  that  language  was  given  us  to  express,  not  to  conceal 
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This  is  easily  stud,  and  we  know  is  ofiten  said,  and  loudly. 
But  the  justice  with  which  it  is  said  is  another  matter ;  for  when 
we  can  get  these  cloudy  objectors  to  put  down,  not  their  vague 
assei'tions  of  profound  difficulties,  uttered  in  the  obscure  lan¬ 
guage  they  love,  but  a  precise  statement  of  their  objections,  we 
find  them  either  the  very  same  with  those  which  were  quite  as 
powerfully  urged  in  the  course  of  the  deistical  controversies  of 


our  thoughts;  and  that,  if  they  cannot  be  communicated,  invalu¬ 
able  as  they  doubtless  are,  we  had  better  keep  them  to  ourselves ; 
one  thing  it  is  clear  he  would  do,  — he  would  insist  on  precise  defini¬ 
tions.  But  in  truth  it  may  be  more  than  surmised  that  the  obscuri¬ 
ties  of  which  all  complain,  except  those  (and  in  our  day  they  are  not 
a  few)  to  whom  obscurity  is  a  recommendation,  result  from  suffering 
the  intellect  to  speculate  in  realms  forbidden  to  its  access ;  of  venturing 
into  caverns  of  tremendous  depth  and  darkness,  with  nothing  better 
than  our  own  rushlight.  Surely  we  have  reason  to  suspect  as  much 
when  some  learned  professor,  after  muttering  his  logical  incantations, 
and  conjuring  with  his  logical  formulse,  surprises  you  by  saying,  that 
he  has  disposed  of  the  great  mysteries  of  existence  and  the  universe, 
and  solved  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  in  his  own  curt  way,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite!  If  the  cardinal  truths 
of  philosophy  and  religion  hitherto  received  are  doomed  to  be  im¬ 
perilled  by  such  speculations,  one  feels  strongly  inclined  to  pray  with 
the  old  Homeric  hero, — ‘  that  if  they  must  perish,  it  may  be  at  least 
*  in  daylight.' 

We  earnestly  counsel  the  youthful  reader  to  defer  the  study  of 
German  philosophy,  at  least  till  he  has  matured  and  disciplined  his 
mind,  and  familiarised  himself  with  the  best  models  of  what  used  to 
be  our  boast — English  clearness  of  thought  and  expression.  He 
will  then  learn  to  ask  rigidly  for  definitions,  and  not  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  half>meanings — or  no  meaning.  To  the  naturally  venturous 
pertinacity  of  young  metaphysicians,  few  would  be  disposed  to  be 
more  indulgent  than  ourselves.  From  the  time  of  Plato  downwards 
— who  tells  us  that  no  sooner  do  they  ‘  taste’  of  dialectics  than  they 
are  ready  to  dispute  with  everybody — ‘sparing  neither  father  nor 
‘  mother,  scarcely  even  the  lower  animals,’  if  they  had  but  a  voice  to 
reply.  They  have  always  expected  more  from  metaphysics  than 
(except  as  a  discipline)  they  will  ever  yield.  He  elsewhere,  still  more 
humorously,  describes  the  same  trait.  He  compares  them  to  young 
dogs  who  are  perpetually  snapping  at  every  thing  about  them  ; — 
(jifiai  yap  at  ov  XcXijfici'at,  on  oi  ptipaKtaKOt,  oray  ro  irpHTOV  Xoywv 
yevuvrai,  wf  iradi^  avrois  icara^uiyrat,  a£t  tic  avrtXoyiav  ypuiptroi 
Kai  pipovptvoi  Toi/c  i^t\iy\oyrac  avroi  aXXoi'c  iXty\ovai,  j^ai'poyrtc 
uairtp  aicvXaKia  ry  tXKtiy  rt  koI  avaparTtir  rove  irXrjaioy  ati.  But  we 
hope  we  shall  not  see  our  metaphysical  ‘  puppies’  amusing  themselves, 
—  as  so  many  ‘old  dogs’  amongst  our  neighbours  (who  ought  to  have 
known  better)  have  done,  —  by  tearing  into  tatters  the  sacred  leaves 
of  that  volume,  which  contains  what  is  better  than  all  their  philosophy. 
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the  last  century  (the  case  with  far  the  greater  part),  or  else 
such  as  are  of  similar  character,  and  susceptible  of  similar  answers. 
AVe  say  not  that  the  answers  were  always  satisfactory,  nor  are 
now  inquiring  w'hether  any  of  them  were  so ;  we  merely  main¬ 
tain  that  the  objections  in  question  are  not  the  novelties  they 
affect  to  be.  We  say  this  to  obviate  an  advantage  which  the 
very  vagueness  of  much  modern  opposition  to  Christianity 
would  obtain,  from  the  notion  that  some  prodigious  arguments 
have  been  discovered  which  the  intellect  of  a  Pascal  or  a 
Butler  was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  anticipate,  and  which 
no  Clai’ke  or  Paley  would  have  been  logician  enough  to 
refute.  We  affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  when  the  new 
advocates  of  infidelity  descend  from  their  airy  elevation,  and 
state  their  objeetions  in  intelligible  terms,  they  are  found,  for 
the  most  part,  what  we  have  represented  them.  When  we 
read  many  of  the  speculations  of  German  infidelity,  we  seem  to 
be  re-perusing  many  of  our  own  authors  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  as  if  our  neighbours  had  imjwrted  oar  manufactures ;  and, 
after  re-packing  them,  in  new  forms  and  wdth  some  additions, 
had  re-shipped  and  sent  them  back  to  us  as  new  commodities. 
Hardly  an  instance  of  discrepancy  is  mentioned  in  the  ‘  Wolfen- 
‘  biittcl  Fragments,’  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
our  own  deists  a  century  ago ;  and,  as  already  hinted,  of  Dr. 
Strauss’s  elaborate  strictures,  the  vast  majority  will  be  found 
in  the  same  sources.  In  fact,  though  far  from  thinking  it  to 
our  national  credit,  none  but  those  who  will  dive  a  little  deeper 
than  most  do  into  a  happily  forgotten  portion  of  our  litera¬ 
ture,  (which  made  noise  enough  in  its  day,  and  created  very 
sui^erfluous  terrors  for  the  fate  of  Christianity,)  can  have  any  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  modern  fewms  of  unbelief  in  Germany 
—  so  far  as  founded  on  any  positive  grounds,  whether  of  reason 
or  of  criticism,  —  arc  indebted  to  our  English  deists.  Tholuck, 
how’cver,  and  others  of  his  countrymen,  seem  thoroughly  aware 
of  it. 

The  objections  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  are  directed  either 
against  the  evidence  itself,  or  that  which  it  substantiates. 
Against  the  latter,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  unless  the  objections 
be  truly  such  as  prove  contradictions  in  it,  they  are  ‘  perfectly 
‘  frivolous;’  since  we  cannot  be  competent  judges  cither  as  to 
what  it  is  worthy  of  the  Supreme  !Mind  to  reveal,  or  how  far  a 
portion  of  an  imperfectly-developed  system  may  harmonise  with 
the  whole ;  and,  j)erhaps,  on  many  points,  we  never  can  be  com¬ 
petent  judges,  unless  we  can  cease  to  be  finite.  The  objections 
to  the  evidence  itself  are,  as  the  same  great  author  observes, 
‘  well  worthy  of  the  fullest  attention.’  The  d  priori  objection 
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to  miracles  we  have  already  briefly  touched.  If  that  objection 
be  valid,  it  is  vain  to  argue  further ;  but  if  not,  the  remaining 
objections  mu^  be  powerful  enough  to  neutralise  the  entire  mass 
of  the  evidence,  and,  in  fact,  to  amount  to  a  proof  of  contra¬ 
dictions, — not  on  this  or  that  minute  point  of  historic  detail, — 
but  on  such  as  shake  the  foundations  of  the  whole  edifice  of 
evidence.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  ‘  Here  is  a  minute  discrepancy 

*  in  the  history  of  Matthew  or  Luke  as  compared  with  that  of 

*  Mark  or  John;’  for,  first,  such  discrepancies  are  often  found, 
in  other  authors,  to  be  apparent,  and  not  real, — founded  on  our 
taking  for  granted  that  there  is  no  circumstance  unmentioned 
by  two  writers  which,  if  known,  would  have  been  seen  to  har¬ 
monise  their  statements.  We  admit  this  possible  reconciliation 
readily  enough  in  the  case  of  many  seeming  discrepancies  of 
other  historians ;  but  it  is  a  benefit  which  men  are  slow  to  admit 
in  the  case  of  the  sacred  narratives.  There  the  objector  is 
always  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  discrepancy  is  real ; 
though  it  may  be  easy  to  suppose  a  case  (and  a  possible  case 
is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose)  which  would  neutralise 
the  objection.  Of  this  perverseness  (we  can  call  it  by  no 
other  name)  the  examples  are  perpetual  in  the  critical  tor¬ 
tures  to  which  Strauss  has  subjected  the  sacred  historians.*  — 


•  The  reader  may  see  some  striking  instances  of  his  disposition 
to  take  the  worse  sense,  in  Beard’s  ‘  Voices  of  the  Church.’  Tho- 
luck  truly  observes,  too,  in  his  strictures  on  Strauss,  ‘  We  know  how 
‘  frequently  the  loss  of  a  few  words  in  one  ancient  author  would  be 
‘  sutHcient  to  cast  an  inexplicable  obscurity  over  another.’  The 
same  writer  well  observes,  that  there  never  was  an  historian  who, 
if  treated  on  the  principles  of  criticism  which  his  countryman  has 
applied  to  the  Evangelists,  might  not  be  proved  a  mere  mytho- 
grapher.  ...  ‘  It  is  plain,’  says  he,  ‘  that  if  absolute  agreement  among 
*  historians  ’  —  and  still  more  absolute  apparent  agreement  —  ‘  be 
‘  necessary  to  assure  us  that  we  possess  in  their  writings  credible 
‘  history,  we  must  renounce  all  pretence  to  any  such  possession.’  The 
translations  from  Quinet,  Coquerel,  and  Tholuck  are  all,  in  different 
ways,  well  worth  reading.  The  last  truly  says,  ‘  Strauss  came  to  the 
‘  study  of  the  Evangelical  history  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that 
‘  “ miracles  are  impossible;”  and  where  an  investigator  brings  with 
‘  him  an  absolute  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  to  the  examina- 
‘  tion  of  his  case,  we  know  how  even  the  most  innocent  may  be  impli- 
‘  cated  and  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth.’  In  fact,  so  strong  and 
various  are  the  proofs  of  truth  and  reality  in  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  none  would  ever  have  suspected  the  veracity 
of  the  writers,  or  tried  to  disprove  it,  except  for  the  above  foregone 
conclusion  —  ‘that  miracles  are  impossible.’  We  also  recommend 
to  the  reader  an  ingenious  brochure  included  in  the  ‘  Voices  of 
VOL.  XC.  NO.  CLXXXII.  A  A 
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It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the  gratuitous  supposition 
of  some  unmentioned  fact — which,  if  mentioned,  would  harmo¬ 
nise  the  apparently  counter-statements  of  two  historians — can¬ 
not  be  admitted,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  surrender  of  the  argument. 
But  to  say  so,  is  only  to  betray  an  utter  ignorance  of  what  the 
argument  is.  If  an  objection  be  founded  on  the  alleged  absolute 
contradiction  of  two  statements,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
any  (not  the  real,  but  only  a  hypothetic^  and  possible)  medium 
of  reconciling  them;  and  the  objection  is,  in  all  fairness,  dis¬ 
solved.  And  this  would  be  felt  by  the  honest  logician,  even  if 
we  did  not  know  of  any  such  instances  in  point  of  fact.  We 
do  know,  however,  of  many.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find,  in  the  narration  of  two  perfectly  honest  historians, — re¬ 
ferring  to  the  same  events  from  different  points  of  view,  or  for  a 
different  purpose, — the  omission  of  a  fact  which  gives  a  seeming 
contrariety  to  their  statements ;  a  contrariety  which  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  omitted  fact  by  a  third  writer  instantly  clears  up.* 


‘  the  Church,  in  reply  to  Strauss,’  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
with  Whately’s  admirable  ‘Historic  Doubts,’ namely ;  ‘The  Fallacy 
‘  of  the  Mythical  Theory  of  Dr.  Strauss,  illustrated  from  the  History 
‘  of  Martin  Luther,  and  from  actual  Mohammedan  Myths  of  the  Life 
‘  of  Jesus.’  What  a  subject  for  the  same  play  of  ingenuity  would 
be  Dean  Swift!  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  disputed — whether 
he  was  an  Englishman  or  an  Irishman — his  incomprehensible  rela¬ 
tions  to  Stella  and  Vanessa,  utterly  incomprehensible  on  any  hypo¬ 
thesis — his  alleged  seduction  of  one,  of  both,  of  neither  —  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Stella  affirmed,  disputed,  and  still  wholly  unsettled  —  the 
numberless  other  incidents  in  his  life  full  of  contradiction  and  mystery 
— and,  not  least,  the  eccentricities  and  inconsistencies  of  his  whole 
character  and  conduct !  Why,  with  a  thousandth  part  of  Dr.  Strauss’s 
assumptions,  it  would  be  easy  to  reduce  Swift  to  as  fabulous  a  per¬ 
sonage  as  his  own  Lemuel  Gulliver. 

*  Any  apparent  discrepancy  with  either  themselves  or  profane 
historians  is  usually  sufficient  to  satisfy  Dr.  Strauss.  He  is  ever 
ready  to  conclude  that  the  discrepancy  is  real,  and  that  the  profane 
historians  are  right.  In  adducing  some  striking  instances  of  the 
minute  accuracy  of  Luke,  only  revealed  by  obscure  collateral  evidence 
(historic  or  numismatic)  discovered  since,  Tholuck  remarks,  ‘  What 
‘  an  outcry  would  have  been  made  had  not  the  specious  appearance 
‘  of  error  been  thus  obviated.’  Luke  calls  Gallio  proconsul  of  Achaia: 
‘  we  should  not  have  expected  it,  since  though  Achaia  was  originally 
‘  a  senatorial  province,  Tiberius  had  changed  it  into  an  imperial  one, 
‘  and  the  title  of  its  governor,  therefore,  was  procurator ;  now  a  pas- 
‘  sage  in  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Claudius  had  restored  the  province 
‘  to  the  senate.’  The  same  Evangelist  calls  Sergius  Faulus  governor 
of  Cyprus ;  yet  we  might  have  expected  to  find  only  a  praetor,  since 
Cyprus  was  an  imperial  province.  In  this  case,  again,  says  Tholuck, 
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Very  forgetful  of  this  have  the  advocates  of  infidelity  usually 
been :  nay,  (as  if  they  would  make  up  in  the  number  of  objec¬ 
tions  what  they  want  in  weight,)  they  have  frequently  availed 
themselves  not  only  of  apparent  contrarieties,  but  of  mere  incom¬ 
pleteness  in  the  statements  of  two  different  writers,  on  which  to 
found  a  charge  of  contradiction.  Thus,  if  one  writer  says  that 
a  certain  person  was  present  at  a  given  time  or  place,  when 
another  says  that  he  and  two  more  were  there ;  or  that  one  man 
was  cured  of  blindness,  when  another  says  that  two  were, — 
such  a  thing  is  often  alleged  as  a  contradiction ;  whereas,  in  truth, 
it  presents  not  even  a  difficulty — unless  one  historian  be  bound 
to  say  not  only  all  that  another  says,  but  just  so  much,  and  no 
more.  Let  such  objections  be  what  they  will,  unless  they 
prove  absolute  contradictions  in  the  narrative,  they  are  as  mere 
dust  in  the  balance,  compared  with  the  stupendous  mass  and 
variety  of  that  evidence  which  confirms  the  substantial  truth  of 
Christianity.  And  even  if  they  establish  real  contradictions, 
they  still  amount,  for  reasons  we  are  about  to  state,  to  dust  in 
the  balance,  unless  they  establish  contradictions  not  in  imma¬ 
terial  but  in  vital  points.  The  objections  must  be  such  as,  if 
proved,  leave  the  whole  fabric  of  evidence  in  ruins.  For, 
secondly,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  concede  to  the  objector  that 
there  are,  in  the  books  of  Scripture,  not  only  apparent  but  real 
discrepancies, — a  point  which  many  of  the  advocates  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  are,  indeed,  reluctant  to  admit,  but  which,  we  think,  no 
candid  advocate  will  feel  to  be  the  less  true.  Nevertheless,  even 
such  an  advocate  of  the  Scriptures  may  justly  contend  that  the 
very  reasons  which  necessitate  this  admission  of  discrepancies 
also  reduce  them  to  such  a  limit  that  they  do  not  affect,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  substantial  credibility  of  the  sacred  records ; 
and,  in  our  judgment,  Christians  have  unwisely  damaged  their 
cause,  and  given  a  needless  advantage  to  the  infidel,  by  deny¬ 
ing  that  any  discrepancies  exist,  or  by  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  they  do  not.  The  discrepancies  to  which  we  refer  are  just 
those  which,  in  the  course  of  the  transmission  of  ancient  books, 
divine  or  human,  through  many  ages,  —  their  constant  tran- 

the  correctness  of  the  historian  has  been  remarkably  attested.  Coins, 
and  later  still  a  passage  in  Dion  Cassius,  have  been  found,  giving 
proof  that  Augustus  restored  the  province  to  the  senate ;  and  thus, 
as  if  to  vindicate  the  Evangelist,  the  Roman  historian  adds,  ‘  Thus 
‘  proconsuls  began  to  be  sent  into  that  island  also.’ —  Trans,  from 
Thohick,  pp.  21,  22.  In  the  same  manner  coins  have  been  found 
proving  he  is  correct  in  some  other  once  disputed  instances.  Is  it 
not  fair  to  suppose  that  many  apparent  discrepancies  of  the  same 
order  may  be  eventually  removed  by  similar  evidence  ? 
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scription  by  different  hands, — their  translation  into  various 
languages, — may  not  only  be  expected  to  occur,  but  which 
must  occur,  unless  there  be  a  perpetual  series  of  most  minute 
and  ludicrous  miracles — certsunly  never  promised,  and  as  cer¬ 
tainly  never  performed — to  counteract  all  the  effects  of  negli¬ 
gence  and  inadvertence,  to  guide  the  pen  of  every  transcriber  to 
infallible  accuracy,  and  to  prevent  his  ever  deviating  into  any 
casual  error !  Such  miraculous  intervention,  we  need  not  say, 
has  never  been  pleaded  for  by  any  apologist  of  Christianity; 
has  certainly  never  been  promised;  and,  if  it  had, — since  we 
see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  promise  has  never  been  ful¬ 
filled, — the  whole  of  Christianity  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
But  then,  from  a  large  induction,  we  know  that  the  limits 
within  which  discrepancies  and  errors  from  such  causes  will 
occur,  must  be  very  moderate;  we  know,  from  numberless 
examples  of  other  writings,  what  the  maximum  is, — and  that  it 
leaves  their  substantial  authenticity  untouched  and  unimpcached. 
No  one  supposes  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  and  Tacitus,  of  Bacon  or  Shalcspeare,  fundamentally 
vitiated  by  the  like  discrepancies,  errors,  and  absurdities  which 
time  and  inadvertence  have  occasioned. 

The  corruptions  in  the  Scriptures  from  these  causes  are  likely 
to  be  even  less  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  writings ;  from 
their  very  structure,  —  the  varied  and  reiterated  forms  in  which 
all  the  great  truths  are  expressed;  from  the  greater  veneration 
they  inspired ;  the  greater  care  with  which  they  would  be  tran¬ 
scribed  ;  the  greater  number  of  copies  which  would  be  diffused 
through  the  world,  —  and  which,  though  that  very  eircumstance 
would  multiply  the  number  of  variations,  would  also  afford,  in 
their  collation,  the  means  of  reciprocal  correction  ;  —  a  correction 
which  we  have  seen  a])plied  in  our  day,  with  admirable  success, 
to  so  many  ancient  writers,  under  a  system  of  canons  which  have 
now  raised  this  species  of  criticism  to  the  rank  of  an  inductive 
science.  This  criticism,  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  has  in  many 
instances  restored  the  true  reading,  and  dissolved  the  objections 
which  might  have  been  founded  on  the  uncorrected  variations ; 
and,  as  time  rolls  on,  may  lead,  by  yet  fresh  discoveries  and  more 
comprehensive  recensions,  to  a  yet  further  clarifying  of  the  stream 
of  Divine  truth,  till  ‘  the  river  of  the  water  of  life’  shall  flow 
nearly  in  its  original  limpid  purity.  Within  such  limits  as  these, 
the  most  consistent  advocate  of  Christianity  not  only  must  admit 
— not  only  may  safely  admit — the  existence  of  discrepancies,  but 
may  do  so  even  with  advantage  to  his  cause.  He  must  admit  them, 
since  such  variations  must  be  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  records  have  been  transmitted,  unless  we  suppose  a  super- 
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natural  intervention,  neither  promised  by  God,  nor  pleaded  for 
by  man :  he  may  safely  admit  them,  because — from  a  general 
induction  from  the  history  of  all  literature — we  see  that,  where 
copies  of  writings  have  been  sufficiently  multiplied,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  motives  for  care  have  existed  in  the  transcription,  the 
limits  of  error  are  very  narrow,  and  leave  the  substantial  iden¬ 
tity  untouched :  and  he  may  admit  them  with  advantage ;  for 
the  admission  is  a  reply  to  many  objections  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  he  must  contend  that  there  are  no  variations, 
when  he  need  only  contend  that  there  are  none  that  can  be 
material. 

But  it  may  be  said,  ‘  May  not  we  be  permitted,  while  con- 

*  ceding  the  miraculous  and  other  evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
‘  the  general  authority  of  the  records  which  contain  it,  to  go  a 

*  step  further,  and  to  reject  some  things  which  seem  palpably 
‘  ill-reasoned,  distasteful,  inconsistent,  or  immoral?’  ‘Let  every 

*  man  be  fully  jjersuaded  in  his  own  mind.’  For  ourselves,  we 
honestly  confess  we  cannot  see  the  logical  consistency  of  such  a 
position ;  any  more  than  the  reasonableness,  after  having  admitted 
the  preponderant  evidence  for  the  great  truth  of  Theism,  of  ex¬ 
cepting  some  phenomena  as  apparently  at  variance  with  the 
Divine  perfections ;  and  thus  virtually  adopting  a  Manichaean 
hypothesis.  We  must  recollect  that  we  know  nothing  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  except  from  its  records ;  and  as  these,  once  fairly  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  authentic  and  genuine,  arc  all,  as  regards  their 
contents,  supported  precisely  by  the  same  miraculous  and  other 
evidence ;  as  they  bear  upon  them  precisely  the  same  internal 
marks  of  artlessness,  truth,  and  sincerity ;  and,  historically  and 
in  other  respects,  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  one  another ; 
we  see  not  on  what  principles  we  can  safely  reject  portions  as 
improbable,  distasteful,  not  quadrating  with  the  dictates  of 
‘  reason,’  our  ‘  intuitional  consciousness,’  and  what  not.  This 
assumed  liberty,  however,  is,  as  we  apprehend,  of  the  very 
essence  of  Rationalism ;  and  it  may  be  c^cd  the  Maniebseism 
of  interpretation.  So  long  as  the  canonicity  of  any  of  the 
records,  or  any  portion  of  them,  or  their  true  interpretation,  is 
in  dispute,  we  may  fairly  doubt ;  but  that  point  once  decided 
by  honest  criticism,  to  say  we  receive  such  and  such  portions, 
on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  general  evidence,  and  yet  reject 
other  portions,  though  sustained  by  the  same  evidence,  because 
we  tliink  there  is  something  unreasonable  or  revolting  in  their 
substance,  is  plainly  to  accept  evidence  only  where  it  pleases 
us,  and  to  reject  it  where  it  pleases  us  not.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  fairly  at  issue  must  ever  be,  whether  the  general  evidence 
for  Christianity  will  overbear  the  difficulties  which  we  cannot 
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separate  from  the  truths.  If  it  will  not,  we  must  reject  it 
wholly;  and  if  it  will,  we  must  receive  it  wholly.  There  is 
plainly  no  tenable  position  between  absolute  infidelity  and 
absolute  belief.  And  this  is  provedjby  the  infinitely  various 
and  Protean  character  of  Rationalism,  and  the  perfectly  inde¬ 
terminate,  but  always  arbitrary,  limits  it  imposes  on  itself.  It 
exists  in  all  forms  and  degrees,  from  a  moderation  which  accepts 
nearly  the  entire  system  of  Christianity,  and  which  certainly 
rejects .  nothing  that  can  be  said  to  constitute  its  distinctive 
truth,  to  an  audacity  of  unbelief,  which,  professing  still 
vaguely  to  reverence  Christianity  as  *  something  divine,’  sponges 
out  nine  tenths  of  the  whole ;  or,  after  reducing  the  mass  of  it 
to  a  caput  mortuum  of  lies,  fiction,  and  superstitions,  retains 
only  a  few  drops  of  fact  and  doctrine, — so  few  as  certainly  not 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  critical  distillation.* 

Nor  will  the  theory  of  what  some  call  the  ‘  intuitional  con- 
‘  sciousness’  avail  us  here.  It  is  true,  as  they  assert,  that  the 
constitution  of  human  nature  is  such  that,  before  its  actual  de¬ 
velopment,  it  has  a  capacity  of  developing  to  certain  effects 
only, — just  as  the  fiower  in  the  germ,  as  it  expands  to  the 
sun,  wiU  have  certain  colours  and  a  certain  fragrance,  and  no 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  we^  have  frequently  observed 
a  disposition  to  represent  the  very  general  abandonment  of  the 
theory  of  ‘  verbal  inspiration  ’  as  a  concession  to  Rationalism ;  as  if 
it  necessarily  followed  from  admitting  that  inspiration  is  not  verbal, 
that  therefore  an  indeterminate  portion  of  the  substance  or  doc¬ 
trine  is  purely  human.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  is  no  neces¬ 
sary  consequence:  an  advocate  of  plenary  inspiration  may  contend, 
that,  though  he  does  not  believe  that  the  very  words  of  Scripture 
were  dictated,  yet  that  the  thoughts  were  either  so  suggested, 
(if  the  matter  was  such  as  could  be  known  only  by  revelation,)  or 
so  controlled,  (if  the  matter  were  such  as  was  previously  known,) 
that  (excluding  errors  introduced  into  the  text  since)  the  Scriptures 
as  first  composed  were — what  no  book  of  man  ever  was,  or  can  be, 
even  in  the  plainest  narrative  of  the  simplest  events — a  perfectly 
accurate  expression  of  truth.  We  enter  not  here,  however,  into  the 
question  whether  such  a  view  of  inspiration  is  better  or  worse  than 
another.  We  are  simply  anxious  to  correct  a  fallacy  which  has, 
judging  from  what  we  have  recently’ read,  operated  rather  exten¬ 
sively.  Inspiration  may  be  verbal,  or  the  contrary;  but,  whether 
one  or  the  other,  he  who  takes  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  that 
question  may  still  consistently  contend  that  it  may  still  be  ple¬ 
nary.  The  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  whole,  or  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  part,  is  widely  different  from  that  as  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  words  or  the  suggestion  of  the  thoughts.  But  these  questions 
we  leave  to  profess^  theologians.  We  merely  enter  our  protest 
against  a  prevailing  fallacy. 
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otl^er;  —  all  which,  indeed,  though  not  very  new  or  profound, 
is  very  important.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  it  will  give 
us  any  help  on  the  present  occasion.  We  have  an  original 
susceptibility  of  music,  of  beauty,  of  religion,  it  is  said. 
Granted ;  but  as  the  actual  development  of  this  susceptibility 
exhibits  all  the  diversities  between  Handel’s  notions  of  harmony 
and  those  of  an  American  Indian  —  between  Raphael’s  notions 
of  beauty  and  those  of  a  Hottentot  —  between  St.  Paul’s  notions 
of  a  God  and  those  of  a  New  Zealander  —  it  would  appear  that 
the  education  of  this  susceptibility  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
susceptibility  itself,  if  not  more  so;  for  without  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  itself,  we  should  simply  have  no  notion  of  music,  beauty, 
or  religion ;  and  between  such  negation  and  that  notion  of  ^1 
these  which  New  Zealanders  and  Hottentots  {X)ssess,  not  a  few 
of  our  species  would  probably  prefer  the  former.  It  is  in  vain 
then  to  tell  us  to  look  into  the  ‘  depths  of  our  own  nature’  (as 
some  vaguely  say),  and  to  judge  thence  w’hat,  in  a  professed 
revelation  from  heaven,  is  suitable  to  us,  or  worthy  of  our 
acceptance  and  rejection  respectively.  This  criterion  is,  as  we 
see  by  the  utterly  different  judgments  formed  by  different  classes 
of  Rationalists  as  to  the  how  much  they  shall  receive  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  they  might  generally  admit,  a  very  shifting  one  —  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  has  no  linear  unit ;  it  is  to  employ,  as  mathemati¬ 
cians  say,  a  variable  as  if  it  were  a  constant  quantity;  or, 
rather,  it  is  to  attempt  to  find  the  value  of  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  by  another  equally  unknown. 

We  cannot  but  judge,  then,  the  principles  of  Rationalism  to  be 
logically  untenable.  And  we  do  so,  not  merely  or  principally  on 
account  of  the  absurdity  it  involves,  —  that  God  has  expressly 
supplemented  human  reason  by  a  revelation  containing  .an  inde¬ 
terminate  but  large  portion  of  falsities,  errors,  and  absurdities, 
and  which  we  are  to  commit  to  our  little  alembic,  and  distil  as 
we  may ;  not  only  from  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  God  has 
demanded  our  faith,  for  statements  which  are  to  be  received  only 
as  they  appear  perfectly  comprehensible  by  our  reason  ;  —  or,  in 
other  words,  only  for  what  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  doubt 
or  deny ;  not  merely  because  the  principle  Inevitably  leaves  man 
to  construct  the  so-called  revelation  entirely  for  himself;  so  that 
what  one  man  receives  as  a  genuine  communication  from  heaven, 
another,  from  having  a  different  development  of  ‘  his  intuitional 
‘  consciousness,’  rejects  as  an  absurdity  too  gross  for  human  be¬ 
lief  :  —  Not  wholly,  we  say,  nor  even  principally,  for  these  rea¬ 
sons  ;  but  for  the  still  stronger  reason,  that  such  a  system  of 
objections  is  an  egregious  trifling  with  that  great  complex  mass 
of  evidence  which,  as  we  have  said,  applies  to  the  whole  of 
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Christianity  or  to  none  of  it.  As  if  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  man 
consistently  to  disengage  these  elements  of  our  belief,  the  whole 
are  inextricably  blended  together.  The  supernatural  element, 
especially,  is  so  diffused  through  all  the  records,  that  it  is  more 
and  more  felt,  at  every  step,  to  be  impossible  to  obliterate  it 
without  obliterating  the  entire  system  in  which  it  circulates. 
The  stain,  if  stain  it  be,  is  far  too  deep  for  any  scouring  fluids 
of  nationalism  to  wash  it  out,  without  destroying  the  whole 
texture  of  our  creed  ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  the  only  consistent 
Rationalism  is  the  Rationalism  which  rejects  it  all. 

At  whatever  point  the  Rationalist  we  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe  may  take  his  stand,  we  do  not  think  it  difficult  to  prove 
that  his  conduct  is  eminently  irrational.  If,  for  example,  he  be  one 
of  those  moderate  Rationalists  who  admit  (as  thousands  do)  the 
miraculous  and  other  evidence  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  the 
Gospel,  and  therefore  also  admit  such  and  such  doctrines  to  be 
true,  —  what  can  he  reply,  if  further  asked  what  reason  he  can 
have  for  accepting  these  truths  and  rejecting  others  which  are 
supported  by  the  very  same  evidence  ?  How  can  he  be  sure 
that  the  truths  he  receives  arc  established  by  evidence  which,  te 
all  apiwarance,  equally  authenticates  the  falsehoods  he  rejects  ? 
Surely,  as  already  said,  this  is  to  reject  and  accept  evidence  as 
he  pleases.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says  that  he  receives  the 
miracles  only  to  authenticate  what  he  knows  very  well  without 
them,  and  believes  true  on  the  information  of  reason  alone,  why 
trouble  miracles  and  revelation  at  all?  Is  not  this,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  to  ‘  take  a  hatchet  to  break  an  egg’  ?  * 

Nor  can  we  disguise  from  ourselves,  indeed,  that  consistency 
in  the  application  of  the  essential  principle  of  Rationalism  would 
compel  us  to  go  a  few  steps  further ;  for  since,  as  Bishop  Butler 
has  shown,  no  greater  difficulties  (if  so  great)  attach  to  the  page 
of  Revelation  than  to  the  volume  of  Nature  itself,  —  especially 
those  which  are  involved  in  that  dread  enigma,  *  the  origin  of 
*  evil,’  compared  with  which  all  other  enigmas  are  trifles,  —  that 
abyss  into  which  so  many  of  the  difficulties  of  all  theology,  natu- 

*  If  such  a  man  says  that  he  rejects  certain  doctrines,  not  on 
rationalistic  grounds,  but  because  lie  denies  the  canonical  authority, 
or  the  interpretation  of  portions  of  the  records  in  which  they  are 
found,  and  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  the  evidence  on  those 
points — evidence  with  wliich  the  human  mind  is  quite  competent  to 
deal,  —  we  answer,  that  he  is  not  the  man  with  whom  we  are  now 
arguing.  The  points  in  dispute  will  be  determined  by  the  honest  use 
of  history,  criticism,  and  philology.  But  between  such  a  man  and 
one  who  rejects  Christianity  altogether,  we  can  imagine  no  consistent 
position. 
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ral  and  revealed,  at  last  disembogue  themselves,  —  we  feel  that 
the  admission  of  the  principle  of  Eationalism  would  ultimately 
drive  us,  not  only  to  reject  Christianity,  but  to  reject  Theism  in 
all  its  forms,  whether  Monotheism,  or  Pantheism,  and  even  posi¬ 
tive  or  dogmatic  Atheism  itself.  Nor  could  we  stop,  indeed,  till 
we  had  arrived  at  that  absolute  pyrrhonism  which  consists,  if 
such  a  thing  be  possible,  in  the  negation  of  all  belief,  —  even  to 
the  belief  that  we  do  not  believe ! 

But  though  the  objections  to  the  reception  of  Christianity  are 
numerous,  and  some  insoluble,  the  question  always  returns, 
whether  they  over-balance  the  mass  of  the  evidence  in  its 
favour?  nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  they  are  susceptible  of 
indefinite  alleviation  as  time  rolls  on ;  and  with  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  point  we  will  close  the  present  article. 

A  refinement  of  modern  philosophy  often  leads  our  rationalist 
to  speak  depreciatingly,  if  not  contemptuously,  of  what  he  calls 
a  stereotyped  revelation  —  revelation  in  a  ‘  hook'  It  ties  down, 
he  is  fond  of  saying,  the  spirit  to  the  letter;  and  limits  the 
‘progress’ and  ‘  development’ of  the  human  mind  in  its  ‘free’ 
pursuit  of  truth.  The  answer  we  should  be  disposed  to  make 
is,  first,  that  if  a  book  does  contain  truth,  the  sooner  that  truth 
is  stereotyped  the  better ;  secondly,  that  if  such  book,  like  the 
book  of  Nature,  or,  as  we  deem,  the  book  of  Revelation,  really 
contains  truth,  its  study,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  will  invite  and  repay  continual  efforts 
more  completely  to  understand  it.  Though  the  great  and  fun¬ 
damental  truths  contained  in  either  volume  will  be  obvious  in 
projx)rtlon  to  their  importance  and  necessity,  there  is  no  limit 
to  be  placed  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  truths 
they  severally  contain  may  be  deciphered,  stated,  adjusted — or 
even  on  the  period  in  which  fragments  of  new  truth  shall  cease 
to  be  elicited.  It  is  true  indeed  that  theology  cannot  be  said 
to  admit  of  unlimited  progress,  in  the  same  sense  as  chemistry 
—  which  may,  for  aught  we  know,  treble  or  quadruple  its  pre¬ 
sent  accumulations,  vast  as  they  are,  both  in  bulk  and  import¬ 
ance.  But  even  in  theology  as  deduced  from  the  Scripture, 
minute  fragments  of  new  truth,  or  more  exact  adjustments  of 
old  truth,  may  be  perpetually  expected.  Lastly,  we  shall  reply, 
that  the  objection  to  a  revelation’s  being  consigned  to  a  ‘  hook' 
is  singularly  inapposite,  considering  that  by  the  constitution  of 
the  world  and  of  human  nature,  man,  without  hooks^ — without 
the  power  of  recording,  transmitting,  and  i)erpetuating  thought, 
of  rendering  it  permanent  and  diffusive,  —  ever  is,  ever  has  been, 
and  ever  must  be  little  better  than  a  savage ;  and  therefore,  if 
there  was  to  be  a  revelation  at  all,  it  might  fairly  be  expected 
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that  it  would  be  communicated  in  this  form ;  thus  affording  us 
one  more  analogy,  in  addition  to  the  many  which  Butler  has 
stated,  and  which  may  in  time  be  multiplied  without  end,  be¬ 
tween  *  Revealed  Religion  and  the  Constitution  and  Course 
‘  of  Nature.’ 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  a  saying  of  that  comprehensive 
genius,  which  we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  quoted  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  recent  controversies,  but  which  is  well  worthy  of  being 
borne  in  mind,  as  teaching  us  to  beware  of  hastily  assuming 
that  objections  to  Revelation,  whether  suggested  by  the  progress 
of  science,  or  from  the  supposed  incongruity  of  its  own  contents, 
are  unanswerable.  We  are  not,  he  says,  rashly  to  suppose  tliat 
we  have  arrived  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  whole  of  that  book. 

*  It  is  not  at  all  incredible  that  a  book  which  has  been  so  long 

*  in  the  possession  of  mankind,  should  contain  many  truths  as 

*  yet  undiscerned.  For  all  the  same  phenomena  and  the  same 

*  faculties  of  investigation,  from  which  such  great  discoveries  in 
‘  natural  knowledge  have  been  made  in  the  present  and  last  age, 

*  were  equally  in  the  possession  of  mankind  several  thousand 

*  years  before.’  These  words  are  worthy  of  Butler ;  and  as  many 
illustrations  of  their  truth  have  been  supplied  since  his  day,  so 
many  others  may  fairly  be  anticipated  in  the  course  of  time. 
Several  distinct  species  of  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity 
from  the  very  structure  and  contents  of  the  books  containing  it 
have  been  invented — of  which  Paley’s  ‘  Horae  Paulinae’  is  a 
memorable  example.  The  diligent  collation  of  the  text,  too,  has 
removed  many  difficulties;  the  diligent  study  of  the  original 
languages,  of  ancient  history,  manners  and  customs,  has  cleared 
up  many  more ;  and  by  supplying  proofs  of  accuracy  where  error 
or  falsehood  had  been  charged,  has  supplied  important  additions 
to  the  evidence  which  substantiates  the  truth  of  Revelation. 
Against  the  alleged  absurdity  of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  again,  such 
works  as  that  of  Micholis  have  disclosed  much  of  that  relative 
wisdom  which  aims  not  at  the  abstractedly  Lest,  but  the  best 
which  a  given  condition  of  humanity,  a  given  period  of  the  world’s 
history,  and  a  given  purpose  could  dictate.  In  pondering  such 
difficulties  as  still  remain  in  those  laws,  we  may  remember  the 
answer  of  Solon  to  the  question,  whether  he  had  given  the 
Athenians  the  best  laws;  viz.  that  he  had  given  them  the 
best  of  which  they  were  capable :  or  the  judgment  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Montesquieu,  who  remarks,  ‘  When  Divine  Wisdom  said 
to  the  Jews  “  I  have  given  you  precepts  which  are  not  good,” 

*  this  signifies  that  they  had  only  a  relative  goodness ;  and  this  is 

*  the  sponge  which  wipes  out  ail  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be 
‘  found  in  the  Laws  of  Moses.’  This  is  a  truth  which  we  are  per- 
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Buaded  a  profound  philosophy  will  understand  the  better  the 
more  deeply  it  is  revolved ;  and  only  those  legislative  pedants 
will  refuse  weight  to  it,  who  would  venturously  propose  to  give 
New  Zealanders  and  Hottentots,  in  the  starkness  of  their  savage 
ignorance,  the  complex  forms  of  the  British  constitution.  In 
a  similar  manner,  many  of  the  old  objections  of  our  deistical 
writers  have  ceased  to  be  heard  of  in  our  day,  unless  it  be  from 
the  lips  of  the  veriest  sciolism ;  the  objections,  for  instance,  of 
that  truly  pedantic  philosophy  which  once  argued  that  ethical  and 
religious  truth  are  not  given  in  the  Scripture  in  a  system  such  as 
a  schoolman  might  have  digested  it  into ;  as  if  the  brief  iteration 
and  varied  illustration  of  pregnant  truth,  intermingled  with  nar¬ 
rative,  parable,  and  example,  were  not  infinitely  better  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  human  intellect  in  general!  For  similar 
reasons,  the  old  objection,  that  statements  of  Christian  morality 
are  given  without  the  requisite  limitations,  and  cannot  be  lite¬ 
rally  acted  upon,  has  been  long  since  abandoned  as  an  absurdity. 
It  is  granted  that  a  hundred  folios  could  not  contmn  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  all  the  limitations  of  human  actions,  and  all  the 
possible  cases  of  a  contentious  casuistry  ;  and  it  is  also  granted 
that  human  nature  is  not  so  inept  as  to  be  incapable  of  inter¬ 
preting  and  limiting  for  itself  such  rules  as  ‘Whatsoever  ye 
‘  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.’ 

In  the  same  manner  have  many  of  the  objections  suggested  at 
different  periods  by  the  progress  of  science  been  dissolved ;  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  those  alleged  from  the  remote  historic  antiquity 
of  certain  nations  on  which  infidels,  like  Volney  and  Voltaire, 
once  so  confidently  relied.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some 
of  the  old  objections  of  philosophers  have  disappeared  by  the  aid 
of  that  very  science  —  geology  —  which  has  led,  as  every  new 
branch  of  science  probably  will,  to  new  ones.  Geology  has, 
however,  in  our  judgment,  done  at  least  as  much  already  to 
remove  difficulties  as  to  occasion  them ;  and  it  is  not  illogical, 
or  perhaps  unfair,  to  surmise  that,  if  we  will  only  have  patience^ 
its  own  difficulties,  as  those  of  so  many  other  branches  of 
science,  will  be  eventually  solved.  One  thing  is  clear,  —  that, 
if  the  Bible  be  true  and  geology  be  true,  that  cannot  be  geolo¬ 
gically  true  which  is  scripturally  false,  or  vice  versa ;  and  we 
may  therefore  laugh  at  the  polite  compromise  which  is  some¬ 
times  affected  by  learned  professors  of  theology  and  geology 
respectively.  All  we  demand  of  either  —  all  that  is  needed 
—  is,  that  they  refrain  from  a  too  hasty  conclusion  of  abso¬ 
lute  contradictions  between  their  respective  sciences,  and  retmn 
a  quiet  remembrance  of  the  ii^erfection  of  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  both  of  geology  and,  as  Butler  says,  of  the  Bible.  The 
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recent  interpretation  of  the  commencement  of  Genesis —  by 
which  the  first  verse  is  simply  supposed  to  affirm  the  original 
creation  of  all  things,  while  the  second  immediately  refers  to  the 
commencement  of  the  human  economy ;  passing  by  those  pro¬ 
digious  cycles  which  geology  demands,  with  a  silence  worthy  of 
a  true  revelation,  which  does  not  pretend  to  gratify  our  curiosity 
as  to  the  previous  condition  of  our  globe  any  more  than  our 
curiosity  as  to  the  history  of  other  worlds  —  was  first  suggested 
by  geology,  though  suspected  and  indeed  anticipated  by  some 
of  the  early  Fathers.  But  it  is  now  felt  by  multitudes  to  be 
the  more  reasonable  interpretation, — the  second  verse  certainly 
more  naturally  suggesting  previous  revolutions  in  the  history  of 
the  earth  than  its  then  instant  creation :  and  though  we  frankly 
concede  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  accoimt  of  the  whole  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  which'quadrates  with  the  doctrines  of  geology, 
it  does  not  become  us  hastily  to  conclude  that  there  can  be  none. 
If  a  further  adjustment  of  those  doctrines,  and  a  more  diligent 
investigation  of  the  Scripture,  together,  should  hereafter  suggest 
any  possible  harmony, — though  not  the  true  one,  but  one  ever 
so  gratuitously  assumed, — it  will  be  sufficient  to  neutralise  the 
objection.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  accordance  with  what 
has  been  already  showm, — that  wherever  an  objection  is  founded 
on  an  apparent  contradiction  between  two  statements,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  show  any  possible  way  in  which  the  statements  may  be 
reconciled,  whether  the  true  one  or  not.  The  objection,  in  that 
case,  to  the  supposition  that  the  facts  are  gratuitously  assumed, 
though  often  urged,  is,  in  reality,  nothing  to  the  purpose.*  If 
it  should  ever  be  shown,  for  example,  that  supposing  as  many 
geological  eras  as  the  philosopher  requires  to  have  passed  in 
the  chasm  between  the  first  verse,  which  asserts  the  original 
dependence  of  all  things  on  the  fiat  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
second,  which  is  supposed  to  commence  the  human  era,  any 
imaginable  condition  of  our  system  —  at  the  close,  so  to  speak, 
of  a  given  geological  period  — w’ould  harmonise  with  a  fair  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  objection  will  be 
neutralised. 

We  have  little  doubt  in  our  own  minds  that  the  ultimately 
converging  though,  it  may  be,  transiently  discrepant  conclusions 
of  the  sciences  of  philology,  ethnology,  and  geology  (in  all  of 

*  Some  admirable  remarks  in  relation  to  the  answers  we  are  bound 
to  give  to  objections  to  revealed  religion  have  been  made  by  Leibnitz 
(in  reply  to  Bayle)  in  the  little  tract  prefixed  to  his  Theodicce,  en¬ 
titled  ‘  De  la  Conformite  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison.’  He  there  shows 
that  the  utmost  that  can  fairly  be  asked  is,  to  prove  that  the  affirmed 
truths  involve  no  necessary  contradiction. 
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which  we  may  rest  assured  great  discoveries  are  yet  to  be 
made)  will  tend  to  harmonise  with  the  ultimate  results  of  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  records  of  the  race  as  contained  in  the 
book  of  Revelation.  Let  us  be  permitted  to  imagine  one  example 
of  such  possible  harmony.  We  think  that  the  philologist  may 
engage  to  make  out,  on  the  strictest  principles  of  induction,  from 
the  tenacity  with  w'hich  all  communities  cling  to  their  language, 
and  the  slow  observed  rate  of  change  by  which  they  alter ;  by 
which  Anglo-Saxon,  for  example,  has  become  English*,  Latin 
Italian,  and  ancient  Greek  modern  (though  these  languages 
have  been  affected  by  every  conceivable  cause  of  variation  and 
depravation) ;  that  it  would  require  hundreds  of  thousands,  nay 
millions,  of  years  to  account  for  the  production,  by  known 
natui'al  causes,  of  the  vast  multitude  of  totally  distinct  lan¬ 
guages,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dialects,  which  man  now  utters. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  geologist  is  more  and  more  persuaded  of 
the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  the  human  race.  What,  then, 
is  to  harmonise  these  conflicting  statements  ?  Will  it  not  be 
curious  if  it  should  turn  out  that  nothing  can  possibly  harmonise 
them  but  the  statement  of  Genesis,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  race  to  accumulate  on  one  spot  and  faci¬ 
litate  their  dispersion  and  destined  occupancy  of  the  globe,  a 
preternatural  intervention  expedited  the  operation  of  the  causes 
which  would  gradually  have  given  birth  to  distinct  languages  ? 
Of  the  probability  of  this  intervention,  some  profound  philolo¬ 
gists  have,  on  scientific  grounds  alone,  expressed  their  conviction. 
But  in  all  such  matters,  what  we  plead  for  is  only — patience  ; 
we  wish  not  to  dogmatise ;  all  we  ask  is,  a  philosophic  abstinence 
from  dogmatism.  In  relation  to  many  difficulties,  what  is 
now  a  reasonable  exercise  of  faith  may  one  day  be  rewarded 
by  a  knowledge  which  on  those  particular  points  may  ter¬ 
minate  it.  And,  in  such  ways,  it  is  surely  conceivable  that  a 
great  part  of  the  objections  against  Revelation  may,  in  time, 
disappear;  and,  though  other  objections  may  be  the  result  of 
the  progress  of  the  older  sciences  or  the  origination  of  new,  the 
solution  of  previous  objections,  together  with  the  additions  to 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  external  and  internal,  which  the 
study  of  history  and  of  the  Scriptures  may  supply,  and  the  still 
brighter  light  cast  by  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the 
fulfilment  of  its  prophecies,  may  inspire  increasing  confidence 
that  the  new  objections  are  also  destined  to  yield. to  similar 

•  It  contains,  let  us  recollect,  (after  all  causes  of  changes,  including 
a  conquest,  have  been  at  work  upon  it,)  a  vast  majority  of  the  Saxon 
words  spoken  in  the  time  of  Alfred —  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago ! 
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solvents.  Meanwhile,  such  new  difficulties,  and  those  more 
awful  and  gigantic  shadows  which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
will  ever  be  chased  from  the  sacred  page, — mysteries  which 
probably  could  not  be  explained  from  the  necessary  limitation 
of  our  faculties,  and  are,  at  all  events,  submitted  to  us  as  a 
salutary  discipline  of  our  humility, — will  continue  to  form  that- 
exercise  of  faith  which  is  probably  nearly  equal  in  every  age— 
and  necessary  in  all  ages,  if  we  would  be  made  *  little  children,*' 
qualified  ‘  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.’ 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  while  many  are  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  Christianity  is  effete,  and  that,  in  the  language  of 
M.  Proudhon  (who  complacently  says  it  amidst  the  ignominious 
failure  of  a  thousand  social  panaceas  of  his  own  age  and  country), 
it  will  certainly  ‘die  out  in  about  three  hundred  years;’  and 
while  many  more  proclaim  that,  as  a  religion  of  supernatural 
origin  and  supernatural  evidence,  it  is  already  dying,  if  not 
de^ ;  we  must  beg  leave  to  remind  them  that,  even  if  Chris¬ 
tianity  he  false,  as  they  allege,  they  are  utterly  forgetting  the 
maxims  of  a  cautious  induction  in  saying  that  it  will  therefore 
cease  to  exert  dominion  over  mankind.  What  proof  is  there  of 
this  ?  Whether  true  or  false,  it  has  already  survived  numberless 
revolutions  of  human  opinions,  and  ail  sorts  of  changes  and 
assaults.  It  is  not  confined,  like  other  religions,  to  any  one 
race — to  any  one  clime  —  or  any  one  form  of  political  con-, 
stitution.  While  it  transmigrates  freely  frpm  race  to  race, 
and  clime  to  clime,  its  chief  home,  too,  is  still  in  the  bosom  of 
enterprise,  wealth,  science,  and  civilisation;  and  it  is  at  this 
moment  most  powerful  amongst  the  nations  that  have  most  of 
these.  If  not  true,  it  has  such  an  appearance  of  truth  as  to 
have  satisfied  many  of  the  acutcst  and  most  powerful  intellects 
of  the  species; — a  Bacon,  a  Pascal,  a  Leibnitz,  a  Locke,  a 
Newton,  a  Butler ;  —  such  an  appearance  of  truth  as  to  have 
enlisted  in  its  support  an  immense  array  of  genius  and  learning : 
genius  and  learning,  not  only  in  some  sense  professional,  and 
often  wrongfully  represented  as  therefore  interested,  but  much 
of  both,  strictly  extra- professional ;  animat^  to  its  defence  by 
nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  force  of  the  argtunents  by  which 
its  truth  is  sustained,  and  that  ‘  hope  full  of  immortality  ’  which 
its  promises  have  inspired.  Under  such  circumstances  it  must 
appear  equally  rash  and  gratuitous  to  suppose,  even  if  it  be  a 
delusion,  that  an  institute,  which  has  thus  enlisted  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  so  many  of  the  greatest  minds  of  all  races  and  of  all 
ages — which  is  alone  stable  and  progressive  amidst  instability 
and  fluctuation, — will  soon  come  to  an  end.  Still  more  absurdly 
premature  is  it  to  raise  a  paean  over  its  fall,  upon  every  new 
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attack  upon  it,  when  it  has  already  survived  so  many.  This,  in 
fact,  is  a  tone  which,  though  every  age  renews  it,  should  long 
since  have  been  rebuked  by  the  constant  falsification  of  sunilar 
prophecies,  from  the  time  of  Julian  to  the  time  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  from  the  time  of  Bolingbroke  to  the  time  of  Strauss.  As 
Addison,  we  think,  humorously  tells  the  Atheist,  that  he  is 
hasty  in  his  logic  when  he  infers  that  if  there  be  no  God,  im¬ 
mortality  must  be  a  delusion,  since,  if  chance  has  actually  found 
him  a  place  in  this  bad  world,  it  may,  perchance,  hereafter  find  him 
another  place  in  a  worse, —  so  we  say,  that  if  Christianity  be  a 
delusion,  since  it  is  a  delusion  which  has  been  proof  against  so 
much  of  bitter  opposition,  and  has  imposed  upon  such  hosts  of 
mighty  intellects,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  will  not  do  so 
still,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  either  of  a  Proudhon  or  a  Strauss. 
Such  a  tone  was,  perhaps,  never  so  triumphant  as  during  the  heat 
of  the  Deistical  controversy  in  our  own  coimtry,  and  to  which 
Butler  alludes  with  so  much  characteristic  but  deeply  satirical 
simplicity,  in  the  preface  to  his  great  work:  — *  It  is  come,’  says 
he,  ‘  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons 
‘  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but 
‘  that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  .  .  .  On 
‘  the  contrary,  thus  much  at  least  will  here  be  found,  not  taken 
‘  for  granted,  but  proved,  that  any  reasonable  man,  who  will 
*  thoroughly  consider  the  matter,  may  be  as  much  assured 
‘  as  he  is  of  his  own  being,  that  it  is  not,  however',  so  clear 
‘  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.’  The  Christian,  we  conceive, 
may  now  say  the  same  to  the  Froudes,  and  Foxtons,  and 
to  much  more  formidable  adversaries  of  the  present  day.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  we  doubt  not,  will  still  live,  when  they  and  their  works, 
and  the  refutations  of  their  works,  are  alike  forgotten ;  and  a 
new  series  of  attacks  and  defences  shall  have  occupied  for  a 
while  (as  so  many  others  have  done)  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Christianity,  like  Pome,  has  had  both  the  Gaul  and  Hannibal 
at  her  gates :  But  as  the  ‘  Eternal  City’  in  the  latter  case  calmly 
offered  for  sale,  and  sold,  at  an  imdepreciated  price,  the  very 
ground  on  which  the  Carthaginian  had  fixed  his  camp,  Avith 
equal  calmness  may  Christianity  imitate  her  example  of  magna¬ 
nimity.  She  may  feel  assured  that,  as  in  so  many  past  in¬ 
stances  of  premature  triumph  on  the  part  of  her  enemies,  the 
ground  they  occupy  will  one  day  be  its  own ;  that  the  very  dis¬ 
coveries,  apparently  hostile,  of  science  and  philosophy,  will  be 
ultimately  found  elements  of  her  strength.  Thus  has  it  been  to 
a  great  extent  with  the  discoveries  in  chronology  and  history ; 
and  thus  will  it  be,  we  are  confident,  (and  to  a  certain  extent 
has  been  already),  with  those  in  geology.  That  science  has 
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done  much,  not  only  to  render  the  old  theories  of  Atheism 
untenable,  and  to  familiarise  the  minds  of  men  to  the  idea  of 
miracles,  by  that  of  successive  creations,  but  to  confirm  the 
Scriptural  statement  of  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  our 
race.  Only  the  men  of  science  and  the  men  of  theology  must 
alike  guard  against  the  besetting  fallacy  of  their  kind,  —  that  of 
too  hastily  taking  for  granted  that  they  already  know  the  whole 
of  their  respective  sciences,  and  of  forgetting  the  declaration  of 
the  Apostle,  equally  true  of  all  man’s  attainments,  whether  in 
one  department  of  science  or  another, — ‘  We  know  but  in  part, 

*  and  we  prophesy  but  in  part.* 

Though  Socrates  perhaps  expressed  himself  too  absolutely  when 
he  S£ud  that  ‘  he  only  knew  that  he  knew  nothing,’  yet  a  tinge 
of  the  same  spirit, — a  deep  conviction  of  the  profound  ignorance 
of  the  human  mind,  even  at  its  best — has  ever  been  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  most  comprehensive  genius.  It  has  been  a  topic 
on  which  it  has  been  fond  of  mournfully  dilating.  It  is  thus 
with  Socrates,  with  Plato,  with  Bacon  (even  amidst  all  his 
magnificent  aspirations  and  bold  predictions),  with  Newton, 
with  Pascal,  and  especially  with  Butler,  in  whom,  if  in  any,  the 
sentiment  is  carried  to  excess.  We  need  not  say  that  it  is 
seldom  found  in  the  writings  of  those  modern  speculators  who 
rush,  in  the  hardihood  of  their  adventurous  logic,  on  a  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  and  resolve 
in  delightfully  brief  demonstrations  the  mightiest  problems  of  the 
universe — those  great  enigmas,  from  which  true  philosophy 
shrinks,  not  because  it  has  never  ventured  to  think  of  them, 
but  because  it  has  thought  of  them  enough  to  know  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  their  solution.  To  know  the  limits  of  human 
philosophy  is  the  ‘  better  part’  of  all  philosophy;  and  though 
the  conviction  of  our  ignorance  is  humiliating,  it  is,  like  every 
true  conriction,  salutary.  Amidst  this  night  of  the  soul,  bright 
stars — far  distant  fountains  of  illumination — are  wont  to  steal 
out,  which  shine  not  while  the  imagined  Sun  of  reason  is  above 
the  horizon !  and  it  is  in  that  night,  as  in  the  darkness  pf  out¬ 
ward  nature,  that  we  gain  our  only  true  ideas  of  the  illimitable 
dimensions  of  the  universe,  and  of  our  true  position  in  it. 

^Meanwhile  we  conclude  that  God  has  created  ‘two  great 
‘lights,’ —  the  greater  light  to  rule  man’s  busy  day — and  that  is 
Il(^on;  and  the  lesser  to  rule  his  contemplative  night — and 
that  is  Faith. 

But  Faith  itself  shines  only  so  long  as  she  reflects  some  faint 
illumination  from  the  brighter  orb. 
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CUPPOSE  an  intellectual  foreigner,  previously  unacquainted 
with  Great  Britain,  with  the  character  of  its  people  or  with 
its  social  condition,  to  be  informed  that  they  occupied  a  small 
and  remote  corner  of  Europe,  shrouded  for  many  months  of 
the  year  in  fogs  and  mists,  and  seldom  and  briefly  visited  by  the 
fervid  sun,  and  that  they  raised  from  it  with  cost  and  diflSculty 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  their  mpldly  increasing  numl>ers : — 
but  that  nevertheless,  their  legislature,  though  one  in  which 
the  landowners  were  predominant,  had  recently  throw'n  open  their 
harbours  to  all  comers,  and  trusting  to  their  superior  energy, 
Itcrscvcrance,  and  skill,  had  invited  the  most  fertile  and  favoured 
regions  of  the  globe  to  a  free  competition  in  their  own  grain 
markets, — how  would  such  a  man  admire  the  open  boldness 
—  how  respect  the  determination  of  such  a  people,  and  long  to 
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study  not  only  their  character  and  habits,  but  the  modes  of 
culture  practi^  with  such  success  in  a  country  so  little  favoured 
by  nature ! 

And  were  he  actually  to  come  among  us,  it  would  be  easy 
for  him,  having  started  from  the  Land’s  End,  to  proceed  from 
one  warm-hearted  and  hospitable  farmer  to  another,  till  the 
Fentland  Firth  arrested  his  course; — and  all  his  journey  long 
he  might  converse  with  cultivators  of  ardent  minds,  full  of 
general  as  well  as  practical  knowledge,  who  refused  to  despond, 
while  they  saw  so  much  every  where  around  them  awaiting  the 
hand  of  the  improver,  —  who  differing  widely  from  each  other 
in  political  opinion,  or  on  the  absolute  policy  of  recent  fiscal 
regulations,  yet  agreed  in  feeling  that  new  difficulties  only  de¬ 
mand  new  exertions,  —  and  that  to  resolute  men,  the  conquest 
of  the  stubborn  land  is  as  sure  as  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

On  quitting  the  British  shores,  after  such  a  tour,  our  ima¬ 
ginary  foreigner  would  carry  with  him  a  true  impression  of  the 
fiower  of  English  and  Scottish  agriculturists :  And  his  original 
estimate  of  the  skill  of  these  island  farmers,  of  their  manliness 
and  firmness,  Avould  only  be  strengthened  by  his  actual  survey. 

But  if,  instead  of  being  carried  along,  by  his  friends  or  his 
letters,  where  the  best  men  and  the  most  skilful  culture  were  to 
be  seen,  he  should  fall  into  a  less  known  and  beaten  way,  and 
turning  into  the  by-paths  of  our  rural  districts,  were  to  quarter 
himself  on  the  less  instructed  class  of  farmers, — among  whom 
are  many  who  hold  large  breadths  of  land, — how  ill  would  the 
depression  and  despondency  and  ignorance  of  many  he  now  met 
with  agree  with  his  pre-conccived  opinions  and  glowing  anticipa¬ 
tions  !  Wliat  be  had  admired  as  a  resolute  far-seeing  determi¬ 
nation,  he  would  here  be  taught  to  regard  only  as  the  most 
culpable  rashness ;  and  Avbat  he  had  ascribed  to  large  knowledge 
and  confidence  in  approved  skill,  he  would  now  be  told  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  temperament  of  over  sanguine  men,  ignorant  of 
what  practical  agriculture  can  effect  at  present,  and  of  what  it 
can  ever  reasonably  hope  hereafter  to  perform.  How  different 
the  estimate  of  the  character,  the  skill,  and  the  social  state  of 
the  country,  which  this  second  tour  would  leave  with  him,  from 
that  which  we  suppose  him  to  have  carried  away  from  the  other ! 

It  may  be  that  our  former  class  of  cultivators  are,  ^in  some 
things,  too  credulous  and  venturesome :  but  most  certainly  the 
latter  class  are  too  desponding ;  and  underrate,  generally  from 
want  of  knowledge,  the  command  Avhich  existing  skill  might 
win  for  them  over  the  diflBculties  in  which  they  feel  or  fancy 
themselves  to  be  placed. 

To  many,  indeed,  it  may  seem  strange  that  in  a  country 
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like  ours,  vrhich,  as  a  whole,  certainly  stands  at  the  head  of 
European  i^riculture,  so  much  ignorance  should  prevail  in 
regard  to  the  principles  of  the  rural  arts,  —  even  in  the  best 
cultivated  districts,  and  among  farmers  of  the  first  or  leading 
rank.  But  the  truth  is  that  a  few  individuals  in  each  county 
set  the  example  to  the  rest ;  make  the  first  trials,  run  the  first 
risks,  and  establish  the  successive  improvements.  The  major 
part  live  upon  the  wits  of  these  men ;  advance  by  the  help  of 
their  knowledge,  and  adopt  the  experiments  which  they  have 
tested.  And  thus  the  entire  district  no  doubt  advances ;  while 
the  whole  body  of  farmers  obtain  the  credit  of  understanding 
what  each  of  them  comes  at  last  to  practise. 

It  must,  indeed,  always  be  so,  in  every  art.  All  may  learn 
how  to  do  a  given  piece  of  work ;  but  only  a  few  will  understand 
the  principles  on  which  the  several  steps  in  the  process  depend, 
or  will  be  able  to  expliun  how  the  process  must  be  altered  when 
circumstances  alter,  or  when  a  change  in  the  market  renders 
necessary  a  corresponding  change  in  the  article  to  be  produced. 
The  true  intellectual  character,  therefore,  of  British  agriculture 
—  the  soul  and  spirit  of  it — is  only  to  be  seen  in  that  upper 
class  of  men,  among  whom  we  supposed  our  foreigner  to  have 
gone  in  the  first  instance.  They  form  the  locomotive,  by  which 
the  heavy  rural  train  is  slowly  dragged  ahead,  —  and  which  so 
stoutly  snorts  against,  and  battles  with  the  steepest  gradients ! 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  practical  men,  who  have  never  learned 
to  take  this  humbling  view  of  their  own  apparent  skill,  should 
undervalue  the  aids  of  the  very  science  which,  unknown  to  them¬ 
selves,  has  really  made  them  what  they  are.  It  has  so  often 
happened  in  ordinary  experience  that  failure  has  attended  the 
farming  of  mere  men  of  books  and  science,  from  the  want  of 
business  habits  and  of  a  prudent  conduct  of  their  affairs ;  while 
such  prudent  conduct,  with  ordinary  observation  and  some  skill 
in  bargaining,  has  so  often  made  a  farmer  thrive  —  that  book 
knowledge  has  often  been  driven  to  the  wall,  and  the  value  of 
practice  above  science  immeasurably  extolled,  where  rent  had 
to  be  paid.  In  the  meantime,  the  real  state  of  the  question  is 
overlooked: — Assume  the  same  prudence,  energy,  and  business 
skill  in  both  cases :  and  then  the  man  who  knows  the  principles 
of  his  art  the  best,  will,  under  the  same  circumstances,  un¬ 
questionably  make  the  most  money.  While  we  ask,  therefore, 
for  more  instruction,  we  stipulate  for  no  less  prudence  than 
before. 

As  often  as  farmers  of  merely  local  skill,  (and  most  of  our  best 
practical  men  are,  as  we  have  shown,  entitled  to  no  higher  cha¬ 
racter,)  shift  to  new  counties,  where  other  soils  and  other  cus- 
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toms  prevail,  their  local  knowledge,  to  their  frequent  loss  and 
mortification,  is  found  to  fail  them.  They  presume,  in  their 
shallow  self-suflSciency,  that  what  they  did  elsewhere  must 
succeed  everywhere  ;  and  that  the  local  practice  of  the  districts 
they  have  left,  will  yield  as  large  or  even  larger  profits,  in  these 
to  which  they  have  come. 

We  had  the  opportunity  a  few  months  ago  of  attending  an 
agricultural  meeting  on  the  borders  of  the  fen  land  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  where  the  Direct  Northern  Railway  runs  across  the  bog 
which  quakes  around  Whittlcsea  Mere.  At  this  meeting  one 
of  the  most  noted  farmers  of  the  district,  in  commenting  upon 
the  alleged  superior  skill  of  his  Scottish  brethren,  so  often,  he 
said,  cast  in  their  teeth,  stated,  that  in  his  recollection  no  less 
than  six  and  twenty  Scottish  farmers  had  come  to  settle  in  that 
country ;  and  all  had  failed  —  except  one,  who  was  still  under 
triaL  The  same  result,  in  so  many  instances,  can  scarcely 
be  accounted  for  by  any  cause  less  general  than  this ;  —  skilful 
cultivators  as  they  might  have  been  at  home,  they  had  been 
unable  to  discriminate  between  the  character  of  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  which  they  had  left  and  that  of  the  soil  and  climate  to 
which  they  had  removed ;  and  consequently  they  had  under¬ 
valued  the  many  local  adaptations  to  those  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  which  long  experience  had  introduced  among  the  native 
farmers.’ 

In  fact,  an  inspection  of  the  heavy  soils  of  Huntingdon  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  which  rest  upon  and  are  mainly  derived 
from  the  Oxford  clay,  will  at  once  explain  to  a  person  who 
has  examined  the  surface  of  the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
w’hy  Scottish  farmers,  introducing  unmodified  Scottish  prac¬ 
tices,  should  fail,  in  these  quarters,  to  cultivate  with  a  profit. 
To  say  nothing  of  differences  of  climate,  it  is  enough  that  in  all 
Scotland  there  are  no  clay  soils  which  at  all  resemble  the  clays 
of  these  counties, — none  so  difficult  and  expensive  to  work,  so 
stubborn  under  the  plough,  so  susceptible  to  rain  and  drought ; 
in  which  the  tid —  the  time  between  too  wet  and  too  dry — is  so 
short,  and  which  in  their  present  state  require  such  special 
methods  and  so  large  a  force  to  work.  Under  circumstances  so 
new  to  them,  it  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that  men,  locally  skilful, 
and  yet  unprovided  with  principles  to  guide  them,  should  have 
miscarried  in  adapting  their  home  methods  to  these  new  con¬ 
ditions.  How  much  more  generally  useful  would  that  measure 
of  prudence  and  practical  skill,  which  is  almost  necessarily  ac¬ 
quired  by  every  settled  member  of  the  agricultural  community, 
become,  were  such  principles  universally  diffused  among  them ! 

But  while  apprehension  and  despondency,  whether  arising 
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from  defective  knowledge  or  from  other  causes,  are  disturbing 
the  minds  of  so  many,  not  only  of  the  occupiers,  but  of  the 
owners  of  land,  it  is  of  consequence  to  inquire,  —  from  what 
sources  relief  and  hope  are  to  be  looked  for  ?  and,  apart  from 
fiscal  regulations,  what  our  own  hands  and  heads  can  do,  to  up¬ 
hold,  as  in  times  past,  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  interest 
and  the  comfort  of  our  rur^  population  ? 

A  pamphlet  recently  published  by  Mr.  Caird,  a  Wigton- 
shire  farmer*,  discusses  this  question  in  a  practical,  though  too 
limited  sense.  His  position,  that  high-farming  is  the  best  sub¬ 
stitute  for  protection,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  results  of  the 
actual  management  of  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  on  the  estate  of  Colonel  M'Douall  of  Logan  in  Wig- 
tonshire.  The  improvements  consisted  of  drainage,  judicious 
grain-cropping,  more  extended  stock-feeding,  and  high  ma¬ 
nuring  ;  and,  within  a  time  not  specified,  they  have  increased  the 
produce  fourfold : — *  amply  sufiicient,’  it  is  stated,  ‘to  pay  the 
‘  increased  annual  expenditure,  and  leave  a  rich  return  for  the 
‘  tenant’s  capital  and  enterprise  besides.’ 

Supposing  two  thirds  of  the  whole  improveable  land  of  Great 
Britain,  and  nine  tenths  of  that  of  Ireland,  to  be  neither  drained, 
according  to  our  more  perfect  methods,  nor  subjected  to  the 
greater  pressure  of  high-farming,  over  this  proportion  of  the 
two  islands  the  rents  of  land  and  the  profits  of  the  cultivator 
might  be  kept  up  to  at  least  their  present  state,  by  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  more  skilful  and  improved  culture  described  by 
Mr.  Caird.  It  must  therefore  be  the  interest  of  all  persons 
connected  with  agriculture,  and  especially  of  the  owners  of  such 
land,  to  encourage  the  extension  of  this  improved  system,  and 
by  every  means  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  on  which  the  profit¬ 
able  practice  of  the  system  depends. 

But  more  than  this  must  be  done.  For  the  comfort  and  fair 
encouragement  of  all  parties,  we  must  not  stop  here.  If  prices 
are  to  be  permanently  lowered,  both  for  com  and  cattle,  it  may 
be  feared,  that  improvements  which  were  profitable  under  the 
old  prices  will  not  be  so  under  the  new.  And  further,  if  the 
Lothians  and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  best  parts  of  all  our  other 
counties  be  already  highly  farmed,  Mr.  Caird’s  substitute'  for 
protection  will  not  avail  them.  They  not  only  cultivate  well 
already,  but  they  pay  rents  in  proportion  ;  and,  unless  there  is 
some  way  for  them  to  advance  further  still,  both  the  rents  of 
the  owners  and  the  profits  of  the  cultivators  of  oiur  most  im- 


*  High-farming,  under  liberal  Covenants,  the  best  Substitute  for 
Protection.  Blackwood :  1849. 
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portant  districts  must  certunly  fall.  It  is  not  therefore  to  high- 
farming,  in  the  abstract  sense,  that  we  can  look  for  the  general 
and  permanent  support  of  our  national  agriculture.  It  is  only  by 
the  general  introduction  of  improvements  upon  existing  methods, 
on  rich  land  as  well  as  on  poor,  on  the  high-farmed  as  well  as  on 
the  low-farmed,  that  the  actual  condition  of  all  who  depend  on 
land  is  to  be  bettered,  or  indeed  maintained.  We  must  raise  more 
com  and  cattle  on  the  same  surface,  or  we  must  raise  the  same 
quantities  at  a  less  cost. 

And  how  is  either  of  these  things  to  be  done  ? 

As  in  all  the  other  arts  by  which  this  country  has  attained  to 
eminence,  it  must  be  by  the  application  of  more  skilL  If  the 
United  States  of  America  are  now  beating  us  out  of  any  of  our 
old  markets,  it  is  not  that  they  possess  more  energy  than  we  do, 
more  industry,  or  more  intelligence,  or  have  cheaper  labour; 
but  because,  from  their  earnest  competition,  they  have  in  these 
cases  been  more  attentive  to  avail  themselves  of  the  daily  dis* 
coveries  of  Science,  and  have  accordingly  so  far  succeeded  in 
producing  better  or  cheaper  articles. 

It  is  from  the  aids  of  Science,  hitherto  so  much  undervalued, 
that  British  agriculture  is  to  draw  new  strength.  If  other 
nations  have  outstripped  her  in  any  art,  she,  by  the  use  of  the 
same  means,  may  surely  outstrip  her  present  self.  She  has  only 
to  carry  out  a  little  more  zealously  and  generously  into  agricul¬ 
ture  the  system  by  which  her  other  manufacturing  arts  have 
been  raised  to  their  present  height ;  and  the  numerous  cases  of 
individual  distress  which  all  fiscal  and  social  changes  involve — 
and  which,  we  may  add,  all  great  national  triumphs  bring  along 
with  them  —  will  be  swallowed  up  and  disappear  beneath  the 
swelling  tide  of  general  prosperity. 

But  what  has  science  yet  done  for  practical  agriculture  to 
justify  this  opinion  concerning  its  future  use  ?  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  still  asked,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  not  only 
been  written  but  performed  of  late  years,  showing  the  relations 
of  science  to  practical  husbandry  in  its  largest  sense.  The 
works,  of  which  the  titles  are  placed  at  the  he^  of  this  article* 
afibrd  us  the  materials  for  a  satisfactory  reply. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  botany,  physiology,  geology, 
meteorology,  and  mechanics,  all  lay  claim,  and  with  much 
justice,  to  the  honour  of  having  greatly  benefited  general 
husbandry  and  those  concerned  in  it.  But  during  the  last 
twenty  years  Chemistry  has  taken  the  lead  in  explaining  the 
processes  and  illustrating  the  principles  on  which  the  practice  of 
agriculture  depends.  During  this  period  its  materials  have  been 
gradually  accumulating ;  and,  when  collected,  systematised,  and 
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applied,  as  in  the  writings  of  Liebig,  Bouasingault,  Johnston,  and 
others,  they  form  the  wide  and  important  branch  called  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry.  Our  limits  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  compare  the  claims  of  all  the  sciences  we  have  named. 
We  shall,  therefore,  now  confine  ourselves  to  the'more  palpable 
benefits  which  Chemistry  has  already  bestowed  upon  the  agri 
cultuiist,  and  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  are  but  samples  of  what 
it  may  have  still  in  store  for  him. 

In  a  former  article  in  this  Journal  we  drew  attention  to  the 
systematic  works  upon  agricultural  chemistry  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  published — those  of  Lord  Dundonald,  Davy,  de 
Saussure,  Sprengel,  Liebig  (the  great  author  and  guide  of  the 
movement  still  in  progress),  Johnston,  and  Boussingault — and 
we  gave  a  general  sketch  of  the  then  known  relations  of  this 
science  to  the  various  branches  of  rural  practice.  The  chemical 
works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article  are  such 
as  have  appeared  since  that  time ;  and  it  is  to  some  of  the  new 
matter  contained  in  them  that  we  now  propose  to  address  our¬ 
selves. 

The  *  Contributions  to  Scientific  Agriculture,’  being  the 
most  recent  of  these  publications,  comprises,  as  the  introduction 
to  the  work  informs  us,  a  portion  of  the  results  of  the  re¬ 
searches  which  have  been  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
author  during  the  last  five  or  six  years;  and  a  rapid  glance 
over  its  table  of  contents  will  show  us  how  widely  che¬ 
mistry  enters  into  the  various  departments  of  rural  life.  It 
performs  a  part,  indeed,  in  almost  every  process, — throws  light 
upon  every  appearance, — explains  the  qualities  and  uses  of 
all  the  materials  which  the  husbandman  works  with  or  pro¬ 
duces,  and  aims  at  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  diflScub- 
ties  which  lie  in  his  way.  The  culture  of  the  land,  the  ma¬ 
nuring  of  the  crops,  their  value  when  reaped,  the  feeding  and 
treatment  of  stock,  the  manufacture  and  management  of  butter 
and  cheese,  have  all  been  made  the  subjects  of  analytical  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  laboratory ;  and  the  practical  applications  of 
the  results  of  numerous  investigations  of  this  kind  are  presented 
to  us  in  the  pages  now  before  us. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  advert  to  any  of  the  subjects  of 
purely  theoretical  interest  which  are  discussed  in  these  pages. 
But  we  propose  to  select,  under  the  several  branches  of  A^- 
culture,  one  or  two  points  of  a  positive  and  material  kind,  such 
as  will  illustrate  the  money  value  of  science  to  practical  agriculture. 

The  true  and  extensive  money  value  of  science  to  general 
husbandry  is  neither  understood  nor  acknowledged.  When,  eight 
or  nine  years  ago,  the  popular  and  most  valuable  work  of  Liebig 
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drew  the  attention  of  practical  men  to  the  relations  of  chemistr}- 
to  agriculture,  their  minds  became  suddenly  filled  with  obscure 
and  undefined  expectations  of  some  great,  visible,  and  immediate 
good  they  were  to  derive  from  this  relationship.  Every  man’s 
visions  were  shaped  according  to  his  own  knowledge  and  wants ; 
but  they  were  all  equally  vague.  When  a  certain  number  of 
years  had  passed,  and  extravagant  hopes  had  not  been  realised, 
a  violent  reaction  set  in ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  we  were 
told  that  nothing  had  been  done.  Yet  all  the  while  a  great  deal 
had  really  been  done,  and  was  doing.  Analytical  researches  were 
gradually  shedding  light  upon  practical  operations  in  every  direc¬ 
tion:  and  it  is  the  immediate  pecuniary  profit  consequent  on 
some  of  these  researches  which  we  are  now  desirous  of  making 
intelligible  to  our  readers. 

First.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen*  contained  in  different 
kinds  of  vegetable  food,  is  a  question  whieh  is  connected  with 
numerous  and  various  economical  considerations.  This  will  ap¬ 
pear  by  a  statement  of  the  opinion  at  present  entertained  con¬ 
cerning  the  relation  of  nitrc^cn  to  the  sustenance  of  animal  life. 

Among  the  parts  of  the  living  animal,  the  muscles  occupy  an 
important  place,  not  merely  in  bulk,  but  in  reference  also  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  body.  The  muscles  contain  nitrogen ; 
and,  besides  a  little  fat,  are  mainly  composed  of  a  substance,  to 
which,  because  of  its  stringy  or  fibrous  nature,  chemists  give  the 
name  of  fbrin.  Now  this  fibrin  is  almost  identieal  in  chemical 
characters  and  composition,  with  the  white  of  eggs  (albumen), 
with  the  curd  of  milk  (casein),  with  the  gluten  f  of  wheat,  and 
with  certmn  similar  substances,  which  exist  in  beans,  peas, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost 
every  vegetable  esculent,  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  All 
these  substances  contain  nearly  the  same  per-centage  of  nitrogen, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  protein  compounds. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that,  when  vegetable  food  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  stomach,  the  gluten,  albumen,  &c.  which  it 
contains,  is  dissolved  and  extracted  from  it,  conveyed  from  the 
stomach  into  the  blood,  and  by  the  circulating  blo^  carried  to 
those  parts  of  the  body  in  which,  owing  to  natural  waste  or  to 
the  demands  of  animal  growth,  the  muscles  require  to  be  re- 


*  Nitrogen  is  a  kind  of  air  which  forms  about  four  fifths  of  the 
bulk  of  our  atmosphere. 

t  When  wheaten  fiour  is  made  into  dough,  and  tliis  dough  is  washed 
with  water  upon  a  sieve  as  long  as  the  water  is  rendered  milky,  an 
adhesive  sticky  mass  remains  on  the  sieve,  to  which  chemists  give  the 
name  of  gluten. 
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newed  or  enlarged.  The  power  of  a  vegetable  sulwtance,  there-^^ 
fore,  to  increase  or  sustain  the  muscles  of  an  animal,  depends 
materially  on  the  quantity  of  these  protein  compounds  it  con¬ 
tains, —  or  on  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  by  which  that  of  the 
protein  compounds  is  indicated  and  measured.  It  must  be  of 
importance,  therefore,  to  know  how  much  of  these  compounds, 
or,  in  other  words,  how  much  nitrogen,  different  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions  usually  contain, — how  far  the  usual  proportion  is 
subject  to  variation, — upon  what  circumstances  such  variation 
depends, — and  how  far  it  is  within  the  reach  of  human  control. 
Such  questions  have  obviously  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
actual  money  value  of  food  in  the  rearing  and  nourishment  of 
animals :  And  a  few  illustrations  will  show  how  chemistry  has 
recently  occupied  itself  in  solving  them. 

It  is  the  object  of  chemical  research  not  merely  to  explain 
known  facts,  but  to  remove  misapprehensions  and  correct  erro¬ 
neous  opinions.  The  recent  determinations  of  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  wheat  have  served  both  these  purjioses. 
Thus  it  was  long  asserted  and  believefl,  that  the  wheat  of  warm 
climates  always  contained  more  nitrogen,  and  was  consequently 
more  nutritive  and  of  higher  money  value,  than  the  wheat  of 
our  more  temperate  countries.  But  later  researches  have  cor¬ 
rected  this  hasty  deduction ;  and  have  placed  our  home  wheat 
in  its  proper  position,  economical  and  nutritive,  as  compared 
with  the  wheat  of  India,  of  Southern  Australia,  or  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

Again,  the  British  miller  usually  requires  a  portion  of  foreign 
wheat  to  mingle  with  our  native  grain,  both  to  make  it  grind 
more  easily,  and  to  satisfy  the  baker  with  a  flour  which  will 
stand  much  water.  The  pastry-cook  and  the  macaroni  maker 
also  demand  of  him  a  flour  which  will  make  a  peculiarly  adhe¬ 
sive  dough.  These  several  qualities  were  supposed  to  be  inhe¬ 
rent  only  in  wheat  which  abounded,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  in 
gluten,  and  which  was  produced  under  specially  favourable 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Modern  chemistry  has  the 
merit  of  gradually  removing  these  misapprehensions,  and  of 
directing  us  to  the  true  causes  of  all  such  differences. 

So  in  regard  to  the  superior  amount  of  muscle-forming 
matter  supposed  to  exist  in  wheat  in  comparison  with  other 
kinds  of  native  grain,  such  as  the  oat.  Experience  had  long 
taught  the  Scotch  that  oats,  such  as  they  grow  in  their 
climate,  are  a  most  nutritious  food ;  but  the  habits  of  the  more 
influential  English,  and  the  ridicule  of  a  prejudiced  lexicogra¬ 
pher,  were  beginning  to  make  them  ashamed  of  their  national 
diet.  Chemistry  has  here  stepped  in ;  and,  by  her  analysis  of 
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both,  has  proved  not  only  that  the  oat  is  richer  in  muscle-forming 
matter  than  the  grain  of  wheat,  but  that  oatmeal  is,  in  all  respects, 
a  better  form  of  nourishment  than  the  finest  wheaten  flour. 

But,  what  is  more,  chemistry  has  brought  us  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  parts  of  the  grain  formerly  considei^  almost  as 
waste.  The  husk  or  bran  of  wheat,  for  example,  though 
given  at  times  to  pigs,  to  millers’  horses,  and  other  cattle,  was 
usually  thought  to  possess  but  little  nutritive  virtue  in  itself. 
Analysis,  however,  has  shown  it  to  be  actually  richer  in  muscular 
matter  than  the  white  interior  of  the  grain.  Thus  the  cause  of  its 
answering  so  well  as  food  for  cattle  is  explained ;  and  it  is  shown 
tbat  its  use  in  bread  (whole-meal  bread)  must  be  no  less  nutri¬ 
tive  than  economical. 

The  true  value  of  other  kinds  of  food  is  also  established  by 
these  inquiries.  Cabbage  is  a  crop  which,  up  to  the  present 
title,  has  not  been  a  general  favourite  in  this  country,  either  in 
the  stall  or  for  the  table,  except  during  early  spring  and  summer. 
In  North  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  however,  it  appears  to  have 
been  long  esteemed ;  and  various  modes  of  stoiing  it  for  winter  use 
have  been  very  generally  practised.  But  the  cabbage  is  one  of 
the  plants  which  has  been  chemically  examined,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  potato,  with  the  view  of  introducing  it  into 
general  use :  And  the  result  of  the  examination  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  unexpected.  When  dried  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  state 
in  which  it  can  be  compared  with  our  other  kinds  of  food  (wheat, 
oats,  beans,  &c.),  it  is  found  to  be  richer  in  muscular  matter  than 
any  other\crop  toe  grow.  Wheat  contains  only  about  12  per  cent., 
and  beans  25  per  cent. ;  but  dried  cabbage  contains  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  protein  compounds.  According  to 
our  present  views,  therefore,  it  is  pre-eminently  nourishing. 
Hence,  if  it  can  but  be  made  generally  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
and  easy  of  digestion,  it  is  likely  to  prove  the  best  and  easiest 
cultivated  substitute  for  the  potato :  And  no  doubt  the  Irish  kol- 
cannon  (cabbage  and  potatoes  beat  together)  derives  part  of  its 
reputation  from  the  great  muscle-sustaining  power  of  the  cab- 
ba^ — a  property  in  which  the  potato  is  most  deficient. 

Further,  it  is  of  interest — of  national  importance,  we  may  say 
' — that  an  acre  of  ordinary  land  will,  accor^ng  to  the  above  re¬ 
sult,  produce  a  greater  weight  of  this  special  kind  of  nourishment 
in  the  form  of  cabbage  than  in  the  form  of  any  other  crop.  Thus, 
twenty  tons  of  cabbage — and  good  land  will  produce,  in  good 
hands,  forty  tons  of  drum-head  cabbage  on  an  imperial  acre — 
conttun  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  muscular  matter;  while  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  beans  contain  only  four  hundred  pounds ;  as  many 
of  wheat  only  two  hundred,  twelve  tons  of  potatoes  only  five  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty,  and  even  thirty  tons  of  turnips  only  a  thousand 
pounds.  The  preference  which  some  farmers  have  long  given  to 
this  crop,  as  fo^  for  their  stock  and  their  milk-cows,  is  accounted 
for  by  these  facts;  while,  of  course,  they  powerfully  recom¬ 
mend  its  more  general  cultivation  as  food  for  man. 

We  may  add,  while  speaking  of  cabbage,  that  it  is  known  to 
be  so  exhausting  to  many  soils,  that  wheat  will  scarcely  grow  after 
an  abundant  crop  of  it.  It  springs  up  indeed,  but  yields  little 
straw,  and  early  runs  to  a  puny  ear,  containing  little  grain.  But 
the  same  analysis,  which  shows  the  value  of  the  cabbage  crop, 
shows  also  what  it  takes  from  the  soil ;  and  explains  therefore  the 
kind  of  exhaustion  produced  by  it,  by  what  special  applications 
this  exhaustion  is  to  be  repaired,  and  how  repaired  at  the  least  cost. 

Again :  —  In  many  parts  of  our  island  furze  or  gorse  grows 
up  an  unheeded  weed,  and  luxuriates  in  favourable  spots  with¬ 
out  being  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  In  other  districts, 
however,  it  is  already  an  object  of  valuable  though  easy  culture, 
and  large  breadths  of  it  are  grown  for  the  feeding  of  stock,  and 
yield  profitable  returns.  Chemical  researches  show  its  nutritive 
property  to  be  very  great.  Of  muscle-building  materials  it 
contains  when  dry  as  much  as  thirty  per  cent.,  and  is  therefore 
in  this  respect  superior  to  beans,  and  inferior  only  to  the  cabbage. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the  conclu¬ 
sions  at  which  some  experimental  feeders  had  previously  arrived, 
nor  the  advantage  which  might  be  obtained  from  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  cultivation  of  gorse  on  many  poor  and  hitherto  almost 
neglected  soils. 

The  history  of  the  Tussac  grass  is  familiar  to  most  persons. 
A  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  it  grows  in  the  large 
tufts  or  tussacs,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  it  is  described 
as  fattening  in  an  extraordinary  manner  the  stock,  and  especially 
the  horses,  which  graze  upon  it.  Some  of  the  seeds  which  have 
been  lately  imported  into  this  country  having  vegetated,  the 
grown-up  plants  have  been  analysed ;  and  it  was  found,  ‘  that  the 
‘  proportion  of  muscle-forming  ingredients  in  the  dried  grass  is 

*  as  great  as  in  the  best  samples  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley, 

*  and  therefore  that  the  grass  is  of  a  very  nutritious  character.’ 
Thus  its  alleged  feeding  qualities  are  confirmed ;  and  we  may 
look  forward  to  seeing  it,  on  further  trial,  domesticated  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  money  value  of  the  above  investigations  is  obvious 
enough — and  we  do  not  dwell  upon  them.  But  the  same  branch 
of  chemical  inquiry  deab  with  questions  of  a  larger  and  higher 
kind.  We  shall  quote  one  or  two  illustrations  of  this  from  the 
materials  before  us. 
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Among  the  articles  imported  in  great  quantity  into  this  coun¬ 
try  are  the  oily  seeds  of  flax,  rape,  mustard,  &c.  for  the  use  of  the 
oil-crusher, — and  the  refuse  or  cake  from  foreign  oil-mills,  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  importance  of  this  cake,  whether  of 
home  or  of  foreign  manufacture,  either  as  a  manure  or  as  food 
for  cattle,  is  now  well  known.  But  chemical  analysis  has  shown, 
that  its  eflSciency  is  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  muscular 
matter  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the  oil  which  still  remains  in 
it.  It  has  further  shown,  that  all  oily  seeds,  almost  without 
exception,  are  equally  rich  in  this  kind  of  matter ;  and  thus  a 
common  value  has  been  given  to  the  refuse-cake  of  whatever 
seeds  and  nut-kernels  are  crushed  for  oil.  The  experience  of  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  would  long  have  wandered  in  uncertainty,  and  have 
often  battled  with  prejudice  in  vain,  before  it  could  have  satisfied 
the  agricultural  body  at  large,  of  the  truth  of  what  this  analysis 
has  at  once  conclusively  and  directly  proved.  In  the  meantime 
some  of  these  cakes  had  almost  disappeared,  by  name  at  least, 
from  the  market.  Poppy-seed  cake  was  suspected  of  soporific 
qualities.  Accordingly,  in  this  country'  it  had  tiU  lately  sold 
at  a  very  low  price — about  one-half  the  price  of  foreign  linseed 
cake,  and  indeed  was  chiefly  used  as  a  manure.  But  this  delu¬ 
sion  is  now  dispelled ;  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  in  our 
home  markets  is  accounted  for  by  its  being  mixed  up  with  other 
cakes,  and  sold  under  another  name. 

New  oil-cakes,  too,  have  come  into  demand;  and  the  same 
analyses  which  show  their  value  as  food,  show  also  their  value  as 
manures.  Hence  the  refuse  of  seeds  which  for  special  reasons  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  food,  have  found  a  ready  sale  among  the  traffickers 
in  manures.  Those  of  the  castor-oil  bean,  of  the  purging  nut 
(Jatropha  purgans),  and  even  of  the  Croton  tiglium,  which  yield 
the  acrid  croton  oil,  have  obtained  access  to  our  markets ;  and 
form  at  once  new  articles  of  import  and  of  traffic  with  other 
countries,  and  new  means  of  improvement  to  our  island  hus- 
Imndry.  We  save,  also,  for  the  use  of  man,  what  has  hitherto 
been  wasted  as  worthless. 

Other  consequences  have  followed.  The  best  cakes  being 
high  in  price,  and  their  composition  being  known  by  analysis, 
it  was  asked, — cannot  an  artificial  substitute  be  manufactured, 
equally  good  as  food,  and  of  less  money  cost?  Cannot  the 
several  materials  for  forming  muscle  and  fat  be  separately  pro¬ 
cured  at  a  lower  price,  and  put  together  into  another  compound, 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  is  paid  for  the  costly  oil-cake  ?  A  paper 
in  the  ‘  Contributions  ’  contuns  several  recipes  for  compounding 
such  artificial  cakes;  and  manufactories  for  their  preparation 
have  already  been  established  in  consequence,  in  various  quarters. 
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In  this  manner  chemical  inquiries  are  constantly  giving  birth  to 
new  arts;  by  means  of  which  not  only  are  new  productions 
brought  into  the  market,  but  old  ones,  with  which  they  come 
into  competition,  are  cheapened  to  the  buyer. 

Chemistry  is  obviously  in  close  alliance  with  commerce.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  emjdoyment  of  caoutchouc,  with  the  innu¬ 
merable  uses  lately  found  for  vulcanised  india  rubber  and  for 
gutta  pcrcha,  and  with  the  large  importations  of  both  which  in 
consequence  have  taken  place.  The  trade  in  articles  of  human 
food  is  equally  indebted  to  chemical  science.  Egypt  has  long 
furnished  corn  to  Europe,  and  Egyptian  beans  are  a  staple 
article  in  our  markets.  But  Egypt,  Turkey,  .and  India  raise 
largely  a  kind  of  grain  which  in  this  country  is  comparatively 
little  known.  The  Darra,  Durra,  or  Dhoora  is  a  very  prolific 
plant,  yielding  a  small  seed,  from  which  a  perfectly  white  flour 
is  prepared,  and  from  wliich  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Nile 
make  a  native  beer.  A  quantity  of  the  seed,  lately  brought 
into  this  country,  could  find  no  sale,  till  chemistry  had  replied 
to  the  questions  —  what  is  its  nutritive  quality  ?  what  grain 
does  it  most  resemble?  for  which  of  our  common  kinds  of 
food  may  it  be  substituted,  and  in  what  proportion  ?  —  since,  on 
the  answers  to  these  inquiries  depended  the  price  which  should 
be  paid  for  it.  The  answer  is,  that '  it  has  a  nutritive  quality, 

‘  about  equal  to  that  of  the  average  of  our  samples  of  wheaten 
‘  flour ;  is  void  of  sensible  colour,  taste,  or  smell,  and  may  there- 

*  fore  be  ground  up  with  wheat  without  any  injury  to  the 

*  quality  of  the  flour;  and  in  its  natural  state  it  may  be  used 
‘  with  advantage  in  feeding  cattle  and  poultry.’  This  answer, 
accordingly,  assigns  the  Darra  its  distinct  place  as  a  commercial 
article;  and  thousands  will  be  benefited  by  it,  to  whom  the 
term  Chemistry  is  scarcely  known,  and  to  whom  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a  chemical 
analysis.  The  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  Guinea  com  — 
which  is  grown  extensively  in  Barbadoes  and  in  other  of  our 
West  India  islands — and  to  the  sweet  quinoa,  the  native  food 
of  Pem  and  Western  Mexico.  Their  nutritive  quality  has  been 
determined  from  samples  imported  for  trial,  their  degree  of 
adaptation  to  our  market  pointed  out,  and  their  true  economical 
and  commercial  value  indicated. 

With  respect  to  the  plantain,  the  native  food  of  another  large 
])ortion  of  the  earth,  especially  of  the  islands  and  shores  of  the 
Carribean  Sea  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  still  more  interest¬ 
ing  question  has  been  raised.  In  Dutch  Guiana,  which  lies  on 
the  north-east  comer  of  South  America,  it  fomied  almost  the 
entire  subsistence  of  the  field  negroes.  But  in  this  colony  it  was 
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ascertained  by  statistical  returns  that  the  slave  population  was 
diminishing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  per  cent  (1*77)  per 
annum ;  and  this  rapid  decrease  was  by  some  ascribed  to  the 
food  on  which  they  lived.  Its  nourishing  qualities  were  sus¬ 
pected.  The  problem  could  be  adequately  solved  by  chemical 
analysis  only :  and  the  indications  of  these  analyses  are  thus 
expressed: — *In  the  tropical  climate  of  Guiana,  there  is  no 

*  reason  to  believe  that  the  plantain,  eaten  in  the  quantity 

*  in  which  the  slaves  of  Guiana  consume  it,  is  deficient  in  any 

*  degree  in  necessary  nourishment,  where  the  ordinary  exertion 

*  of  which  a  man  is  capable  in  such  climates  is  alone  required.’ 
But  ‘  if  the  amount  of  labour  exacted  be  equal  to  that  performed 

*  by  an  able-bodied  willing  labourer  in  Europe,  the  amount 
‘  of  sustaining  food  given  to  the  slave  ought  to  be  so  also. 

*  However  true  it  may  be,  therefore,  that  in  ordinary  circum- 

*  stances,  and  when  only  submitted  to  ordinary  fatigue,  the  kind 

*  and  quantity  of  food  given  to  the  negroes  of  Surinam  may  be 

*  sufficient  to  sustain  their  health  and  strength,  yet,  if  by  means 

*  of  the  lash  or  any  other  extraordinary  stimulus,  they  are  made 
‘  to  perform  more  than  an  equivalent  amount  of  labour,  the 

*  plantain  food  given  them  may  prove  insuflBcient,  and  the  popu- 

*  lation  may  diminish  in  a  certain  sensible  ratio  from  this  cause 

*  alone.’ —  Contributions,  p.  154.  Thus  the  dilemma  was  shown 
to  be  only  shifted.  .If  the  planter  was  relieved  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  this  mortality  in  one  form,  it  was  to  charge  him 
with  it  in  another.  The  food  of  the  negro  had  become  deficient^ 
in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  labour  exacted  from  him. 

We  may  advert  for  a  moment,  before  quitting  this  part  of 
our  subject,  to  a  domestic  question,  which  has  been  sometimes 
made  a  political  one.  When  it  is  looked  at  from  a  more  reason¬ 
able  point  of  view,  it  will  be  seen,  that  one  of  the  main  elements 
for  deciding  it  must  be  derived  from  chemistry.  The  use  of 
Malt  in  feeing  cattle  has  recently  occupied  much  of  the  public 
attention,  and  the  profit  of  malting  barley,  before  giving  it  to 
stock,  has  been  very  much  extolled.  Now  it  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  chemico-physiological  inquiries  that  a  substance  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal  may  })erform  one  or 
both  of  two  functions.  It  may  contribute  directly,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  weight,  to  the  sustenance  of  the  animal,  or  it 
may  assist  the  solution,  digestion,  and  consequent  usefulness  of 
other  food  consumed  along  with  it. 

In  so  far  as  the  first  or  direct  feeding  quality  is  concerned,  it 
appears  that  barley  is  clearly  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of 
in^t  it  yields ;  inasmuch  as  this  grain  loses  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  during  the  process  of  malting,  of  which 
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loss  six  or  Mven  per  cent,  consist  of  substances  of  a  highly 
nutritive  kind.  Thus  far  the  laboratory  is  favourable  to  the 
minister,  who  seeks  to  retain  the  duty  on  malt.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  it  is  equally  certain  that  malt  possesses 
a  remarkable  power  of  aiding  the  solution  of  vegetable  food 
in  the  stomach,  and  consequently  of  facilitating  digestion.  Food 
mixed  with  it,  therefore,  goes  further — from  the  digestive  organs 
being  enabled  to  extract  more  perfectly  whatever  can  contribute 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  body.  Malt  owes  this  property  to  a 
substance  which  is  produced  in  it  in  small  quantity  during  the 
process  of  sprouting  —  the  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  malt. 
In  this  particular,  therefore,  chemistry  makes  out  the  superiority 
of  malt  to  barley,  and  supports  the  practical  feeder  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  as  a  food  for  stock.  But  this  case,  as  most  others, 
is  one  of  proportion.  The  solvent  power  of  good  malt  is  found 
to  be  so  great,  that  one  tenth  of  it  mixed  with  other  dry  food, 
or  one  twentieth  with  moist  food,  like  potatoes,  is  sufficient  to 
produce  the  chemical  effect  on  which  its  usefulness  in  the  process 
of  digestion  depends.  Hence  the  stock  farmer  who  was  free  to 
do  with  his  grain  as  he  pleased  would  malt  only  this  one  tenth 
of  his  barley  —  supposing  him  to  be  about  to  consume  all  his  own 
barley,  and  to  feed  with  that  grain  alone — and  would  thus  incur 
only  one  tenth  of  that  loss  of  weight  or  substance  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  barley  undergoes  during  its  conversion  into  malt. 
How  far  the  duty  on  malt  interferes  with  the  general  market  of 
the  barley-grower,  or  whether  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to 
agitate,  for  the  sake  of  the  duty  now  payable  on  the  trifling  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  grain  which  he  would  retain  in  the  shape  of  malt 
to  feed  his  cattle  with,  are  questions  which  chemistry,  of  course, 
does  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Secondly.  Let  us  now  briefly  turn  to  the  subject  of  Manures. 
As  regards  guanos  and  similar  substances,  the  services  of  analyti¬ 
cal  chemistry  to  agriculture  are  at  present  pretty  well  underetood. 
It  is  this  branch  of  science  which  has  established  numerous  manu¬ 
factories  of  artificial  manures  in  so  many  places ;  and  it  is  by  its  aid 
alone  that  the  absolute  and  comparative  worth — the  real  money 
value  of  the  products  of  these  manufactories  —  can  be  tested  and 
ascertained.  On  points  so  universally  acknowledged,  therefore, 
we  need  not  dwell  —  though  the  merits  of  chemistry  in  reference 
to  them  alone  ought  to  have  secured  to  it  a  much  higher  con¬ 
sideration  with  the  agricultural  community,  than  has  yet  been 
conceded  to  it,  for  all  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  them. 
AVe  will  take  an  illustration  rather  from  a  subject  in  which 
chemistry  and  geology  have  played  into  each  other’s  hands,  and 
have  entitled  themselves,  though  in  unequal  shares,  to  the  gra¬ 
titude  of  the  farmer. 
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Descriptive  geology  had  recorded  that  in  the  deposits  of  what 
is  called  The  Crag  —  and  in  those  of  the  Greensand,  which  in 
our  southern  counties  skirt  the  chalk  on  its  southern  and  eastern 
borders  —  calcareous-looking  nodules  of  various  sizes,  often 
including  shells  or  corals,  were  not  unfrequently  met  with. 
Chemistry  applied  its  tests  to  these  nodules ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
interest,  recorded  that  they  consisted  in  lai^e  proportion — some¬ 
times  to  the  extent  of  sixty  per  cent.  —  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  remains  of  animals  which  had  been 
entombed  in  these  ancient  beds  of  rock.* 

But  by-and-by,  as  the  composition  of  plants  became  better 
known,  chemistry  said  —  *  Inasmuch  as  phosphate  of  lime  being 
‘always  present  in,  must  be  indispensable  to,  the  growth  of 

*  plants ;  and,  inasmuch  as  bones  seem  to  owe  a  part  of  their 

*  efficacy,  when  applied  to  the  land,  to  the  large  proportion  of 
‘  this  phosphate  which  they  contain  and  yield  to  the  roots  of 
‘  plants,  it  is  probable  that  the  mineral  phosphate,  such  as  is  found 
‘  in  these  nodules,  if  brought  near  the  roots  in  an  available  form, 

*  might  produce  a  similar  fertilising  effect.’  Sprcngel  was  the 
first,  we  believe,  to  whom  this  idea  occuiTcd.  He  made  the  first 
experiment  with  the  mineral  phosphate,  which  is  now  known  to 
mineralogists  by  the  name  of  Apatite;  and,  as  he  states,  with 
considerable  success.  But  the  scarcity  of  the  substance  at  the 
time  prevented  it  from  being  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  farmer 
as  a  manure. 

It  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  nodules,  of  which  w’e  have  spoken  as  occurring  in  the 
Crag,  were  to  be  met  with  in  some  places  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
allow  of  their  being  dug  up  at  a  cheap  rate ;  And  it  is  little  more 
than  two  years  since  they  were  first  found  in  the  Greensand 
in  such  quantity  as  to  promise  to  be  of  use.  But  the  trials 
which  have  been  recently  made  with  these  nodules  (after  being 
crushed  and  dissolved  by  means  of  sulphurie  aeid,  as  is  now  so 
generally  done  with  bones,)  have  been  so  suceessful,  that  manu- 
faetories  of  w'hat  is  called  superphosphate  of  lime  have  sprung  up,  in 
which  considerable  capital  is  invested,  greatly  to  the  profit  of  both 
makers  and  consumers.  There  are  at  present  many  persons  en- 

•  When  phosphorus  is  burned  in  the  air,  it  gives  off  white  fumes, 
which  are  called  by  chemists  phosphoric  acid.  The  white  smoke 
which  rises  from  a  lucifer  match,  when  first  kindled,  is  due  to  the 
burning  of  phosphorus,  and  consists  of  this  phosphoric  acid.  When 
united  to  Ume,  this  acid  forms  phosphate  of  lime.  Bones,  when 
burned,  leave  a  bulky  white  ash,  weighing  about  half  as  much  as  the 
original  bone.  This  bone-earth  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
which,  therefore,  exists  largely  in  the  bodies  of  animals  possessed  of 
bones.  It  is  found  also  to  exist  in  the  bodies  of  all  other  animals. 
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gaged,  and  in  many  countries,  in  searching  for  these  nodules, 
wherever  deposits  like  those  of  the  crag  or  greensand  rocks 
occur,  and  in  inquiring  whether  other  geological  formations  may 
not  also  contain  them — so  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  limit 
to  the  general  gain  to  agriculture  which  may  ultimately  follow 
from  this  one  investigation. 

An  examination  of  the  beds  of  Marl,  in  which  the  greensand 
nodules  are  frequently  found,  has  proved  that  they  also  contain 
phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes  in  considerable  abundance,  distri¬ 
buted  through  their  entire  mass.  Immediately  on  such  disco¬ 
very,  these  marls  rose  in  estimation.  People  now  found  out 
the  reason  of  their  having  been  often  dug  up  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmers  to  lay  upon  their  land.  Where  they  had 
never  been  so  used,  their  employment  was  recommended ;  and 
the  peculiar  and  well-recognised  fertility  of  certain  soils,  which 
either  rested  on,  or  were  formed  from,  or  adjoined  these  marl 
beds,  was  at  length  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

In  many  other  districts  nmrls  occur,  by  which  the  adjoining 
lands  have  been  long  known  to  be  improved.  Such  are  the 
marls  which  underlie  the  sandy  surface  of  northern  Norfolk,  and 
which  gave  Mr.  Coke  the  chief  means  of  redeeming  from  their 
poverty-stricken  state  the  thousands  of  acres  he  lived  himself 
to  see  enriched.  Such  also  are  the  marls  which,  in  the  form  of 
nests  and  irregular  layers  of  chalk  drift,  underlie  the  immediate 
surface  of  a  large  portion  of  the  counties  of  Huntingdon  and 
Bedford.  Arc  there  any  phosphates  in  these  marls  ?  Do  those 
of  Norfolk  owe  any  of  their  fertilising  virtue  to  the  presence  of 
mineral  phosphate  ?  These  are  questions  which  previous  expe¬ 
rience  must  now  suggest  to  practical  agriculturists  :  For  science 
is  a  mistress  who,  in  conferring  one  favour  encourages  her  suitors 
to  look  for  more,  and  shows  them  the  way  in  which  they  are 
most  likely  to  succeed. 

But,  in  many  other  instances  chemistry  and  geology  co¬ 
operate  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  The  former  says :  ‘  Springs 
‘  which  flow  through  the  soil,  or  which  naturally  descend  from 

*  higher  ground,  exercise  the  greatest  Influence  upon  vegetation. 
‘  The  substances  which  they  hold  in  solution  are  sometimes  the 
‘  cause  why  particular  applications,  otherwise  most  useful,  are  in 

*  certain  cases  unnecessary,  or  even  prejudicial.’  It  therefore 
analyses  the  waters.  This  is  one  of  the  duties  which  scientific 
Agriculture  now  requires  from  chemistry,  as  much  as  Boards  of 
Health.  Accordingly,  the  complacent  science  compares  the  nature 
of  the  minerals  and  rocks  through  which  they  have  come ;  when 
it  finds  that  waters  which  traverse  aqueous  rocks  contain  soluble 
silicates  —  that  mica  slate  springs  contain  silica  and  magnesia 
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—  that  the  streams  which  so  often  gush  from  limestone  rocks 
are  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  those  from  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone  or  dolomites  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  from  red  sand¬ 
stone  formations  with  salt  and  gypsum,  and  from  the  Oxford 
clays  with  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Having  performed 
its  part  of  the  appointed  task,  chemistry  now  hands  over  the 
practical  agriculturist  to  descriptive  geology :  And  she  forthwith 
points  out  to  him  the  places  where  these  different  varieties  of 
rock  occur;  so  that  he  may  judge  in  what  manner  particular 
waters  are  likely  to  affect  his  soils,  to  influence  hb  crops,  or  to 
modify  the  action  of  the  mixtures  he  applies  to  aid  their  growth. 

But  the  reciproeating  sciences  do  not  slop  here.  Geology 
then  takes  the  initiative :  *  My  greensand  beds  and  my  crag 

*  deposits  are  often  rich  in  fossil  phosphates.  Will  not  the 

*  waters  which  pass  through  them  be  comparatively  rich  in 

*  phosphates  also  ?  and  may  not  such  waters  materially  influence 

*  the  agricultural  value  of  the  adjoining  lands  ?  ’  Thus  chemistry 
is  again  set  to  work,  and  arrives  at  new  results ;  the  pecuniary 
profit  of  which  the  unconscious  farmer  by-and-by  steps  in  to 
reap,  without  ever  dreaming  that  the  labour  of  others,  either 
manual  or  mental,  had  been  concerned  in  placing  them  within 
his  reach. 

Again ;  *  Some  of  my  clays,’  says  Agriculture,  ‘  are  greatly 

*  improved  by  the  use  of  lime,  while  on  others  no  perceptible 

*  go^  has  followed  from  it.’  ‘  Where  are  they  respectively  situ- 

*  ated  ?’  asks  Geology.  Informed  on  this  point.  Geology  observes, 
that  ‘  The  London,  the  Plastic,  and  the  Weald  clays,  which 
‘  lime  Improves,  are  of  a  different  geological  age  from  the  Ox- 

*  ford  clay  and  its  derivative  soils,  on  which  it  is  often  applied 

*  without  any  sensible  effect.’  Both  then  turn  to  Chemistry  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  question  ?  And  her  analysis 
speedily  tells  them,  that  the  Oxford  clay  often  contains  one 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  finely  divided  chalky  matter,  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  requires  therefore  no  further  addition  of  what  is  truly 
understood  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient  of  every  fertile  soil.  In 
conclusion,  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  is  full  of  instruction  on  the  course  most  profitably  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  for  the  future. 

The  Use  of  Lime  in  Agriculture  is  the  subject  to  which  one  of 
the  books  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  especially 
devoted :  And  from  the  many  illustrations  this  work  affords,  we 
will  select  one  of  a  large  and  general  kind. 

It  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  universal  principle,  that  in  our 
climate  a  certain  proportion  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  necessary  to 
bring  out  its  full  productive  power.  But  as  soils  are  generally 
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derived  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest, — or  from  others  at  no 
great  distance,  geologically  considered,  —  the  proportion  of  lime 
these  rocks  contain  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  proportion 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  soils.  That  is  to  say,  soils  will 
not,  in  general,  contain  more  lime  than  the  rocks  to  which  they 
belong :  if  the  one  is  poor  in  lime,  the  other  is  likely  to  be  poor 
also.  Hence  the  analysis  of  the  rocks  of  a  district  becomes  of 
importance  to  agriculture,  as  an  index  not  only  of  the  natural 
fertility  of  its  soils,  but  also  of  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  increase  their  productiveness.  And,  as  rocks  of  the 
same  kind  often  extend  over  very  large  areas,  and  are  repeated 
at  intervals  more  or  less  distant  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
globe,  it  must  frequently  happen  that  the  results  deduced  from 
a  chemical  examination  of  the  rocks  of  one  district  will  prove 
true  of  those  of  many  other  districts,  —  the  general  composition 
of  the  natural  soils  will  be  the  same,  and  the  same  practical 
conclusions  will  apply  to  them  all. 

Among  other  rocks,  those  commonly  known  by  the  names  of 
whinstone  and  trap  rocks,  occur  abundantly  in  Scotland ;  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soils  formed  from  them  is  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  large  per-centage  of  lime  which  they  contain.  Again, 
the  absence  of  lime  in  granitic  rocks  is  one  reason  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  unproductiveness  of  soils  formed  from  them.  The  inferences, 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  must  of  course  hold  good  of  all  other 
districts  in  which  these  several  rocks  occur,  and  which  possess 
the  same  general  composition. 

But  a  more  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  slate-rocks,  (for¬ 
merly  called  Grauwacke,  and  now  distinguished  as  Silurian)  which 
cross  the  island  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  St.  Abb’s  Head. 
This  is  a  tract  of  poor  country,  cold  and  inhospitable,  and,  as  yet, 
little  frequented  by  agricultural  improvers.  A  suite  of  spe¬ 
cimens  from  the  rocks  of  this  district  has  been  analysed,  with 
the  following  result :  ‘  The  proportion  of  lime  in  the  different 

*  beds  of  this  formation,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  is  smalL  In 
‘  general,  as  a  consequence,  the  soils  formed  from  them  will  be 

*  deficient  in  lime.  In  this  the  reason  appears  why,  in  practice, 

*  it  has  been  found  that  the  addition  of  lime  is  an  almost  in- 
‘  dispensable  preliminary  to  any  successful  and  permanent  im- 
‘  provement  of  the  surface  where  these  rocks  prevail.’ 

Over  this  large  breadth  of  country  no  available  beds  of  lime¬ 
stone  are  at  present  known  to  exist ;  and  from  our  own  observa¬ 
tions  on  its  western  shores,  improvement  appears  to  have  begun 
along  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  porta 
to  which  lime  could  be  imported,  as  from  Cumberland,  from  the 
Isle  of  Man,  or  from  Ireland,  — ’and  to  have  spread  inland  as  far 
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and  as  fast  as  roads  \rere  made  to  allow  of  its  beinjj  easily- 
transported  into  the  interior.  It  is  surely  a  merit  in  chemical 
science  to  have  shown  why  such  a  practice  has  succeeded ;  and 
to  have  assigned  a  reasonable  ground  for  recommending  its 
general  extension  as  almost  indisj)cnsable,  in  a  region  like  this, 
to  the  successful  development  of  its  agricultural  capabilities. 

We  have  said  that  the  practical  benefit  of  such  a  deduc¬ 
tion  is  not  limited  to  the  tract  of  country  in  which  it  has 
primarily  been  made.  It  extends  to  all  countries  similarly  con¬ 
stituted,  or  in  which  the  rocks  have  the  same  general  mineral 
and  chemical  characters.  This,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  very 
much  the  case  with  rocks  of  the  same  geological  age ;  and  thus 
practical  precepts  like  the  above,  -when  once  recorded  in  our 
books,  become  part  of  the  stock  of  chcmico-agricultural  truth, 
which  is  common  to,  and  may  be  economically  applied,  in  every 
country  of  the  globe. 

Take,  for  example,  the  memoir  of  Professor  Dumont,  of  Liege, 
upon  the  Ardennes, — a  well-known  tract  of  thinly-peopled  and 
poorly-productive  country,  which  stretches  north-east  from  Me- 
zieres,  in  France,  to  the  Rhine,  at  Bonn,  and,  according  to  some 
geologists,  far  into  Westphalia.  In  reading  the  description  of 
his  Terrain  Ardennais,  one  could  almost  fancy  he  was  treating 
of  the  zone  of  southern  Scotland  to  which  we  have  just  been 
referring. 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  soil,’  he  s.ays,  *  is  still  barren.  .  .  . 
‘  Immense  tracts  are  covered  only  with  heath,  fern,  broom,  and 

*  forests.  The  slaty  parts  present,  in  general,  only  deserts,  dry 

*  or  wet,  covered  with  heath  or  with  peat,  according  to  their 

*  position.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  countries 
I*  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  lime.  .  .  .  On  its  south- 
‘  eastern  extremity  the  plateau  of  the  Ardennes  is  covered  with 

*  a  layer  of  clay,  overlying  chalk  marl,  which  ameliorates  the 

*  soil,  and  changes  its  character.’  The  portion  of  the  Ardennes 
to  which  the  above  description  relates,  is  nearly  of  the  same 
geological  age  as  that  of  the  southern  slate  country  of  Scotland ; 
and  the  first  steps  towards  agricultural  improvement  must  be 
the  same  in  both.  The  artificial  application  of  lime  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  found  most  advantageous  in  the  one  instance ;  while 
the  natural  admixture  of  marl  in  the  other  is  seen  to  change  and 
fertilise  the  soil.  The  researches  of  modem  science,  therefore, 
do  not  leave  a  doubt  concerning  the  only  prudent  economical 
treatment  of  s.ich  a  case. 

But  there  is  a  host  of  lesser  questions  of  a  practical  kind,  in 
connexion  with  the  use  of  lime,  on  which  chemistry  has  thrown 
a  useful  light. 
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Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  history  of  agriculture 
is  aware  of  the  immense  sums  which  are  annu^y  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  this  substance ;  of  the  numerous  misapplications 
of  it  which  are  constantly  made ;  and  of  the  injury  which  has 
resulted  from  such  misapplications  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
Hence  the  different  opinions  entertsuned  concerning  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  lime  serves  in  the  land ;  the  quantity  which  ought 
to  be  administered;  the  frequency  with  which  it  should  be 
repeated ;  the  amount  of  compensation  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  a  retiring  tenant  who  has  limed  his  farm  ;  and  the  ridiculous 
stipulations,  in  regard  to  all  these  points,  which  have  made  their 
W'ay  into  leases  and  farm  agreements. 

Some  of  the  greatest  practical  mistakes  in  the  use  of  lime 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  supposing  that  it  acts  primarily  as  a 
manure,  properly  so  called,  and  that  it  is  capable,  in  good  hus¬ 
bandry,  of  taking  the  place  of  a  manure.  In  describing  the 
treatment  to  which  he  means  to  subject  his  land,  a  farmer  will 
say  that  he  means  ‘  to  lime  or  manure’  his  land  at  such  and  such 
intervals;  leases  bind  tenants  ‘to  lime  or  manure’  within  certmn 
fixed  periods;  and  straw  or  hay  is  allowed  to  be  sold  off  the 
farm,  on  condition  that  so  much  lime  or  manure  be  brought  on 
to  the  farm  in  return.  Chemistry  has  shown  the  erroneous 
nature  of  the  opinions  which  gave  rise  to  such  practices  and 
prescriptions ;  how  evil  must  follow  from  them  ;  of  what  special 
kind  this  evil  must  be ;  and  yet  that,  with  a  use  of  lime  as 
liberal  as  before,  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  may  be  prevented. 
This,  of  itself,  is  a  sufficiently  intelligible  money  gift  conferred 
by  science  upon  the  rural  community. 

Again,  limestones  are  of  use  to  the  farmer,  only  according  to 
the  kind  and  amount  of  action  they  exercise  on  certain  soils  and 
crops.  Experience  had  long  shown  this.  The  ancient  Greek  and 
Koman  writers  were  aAvare  of  it;  and,  in  our  home  districts, 
wherever  a  choice  of  limes  exists,  the  farmer  prefers  one  variety  to 
another,  because  of  a  difference,  real  or  fancied,  in  their  eftects 
upon  his  land.  It  was  something  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  cause 
of  these  diversities ;  to  explain,  by  analysis,  the  chemical  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  limes  from  which  such  different  effects  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  thus  to  connect  observation  and  science.  But  when 
practical  men  are  at  issue  among  themselves,^ — when  they  can¬ 
not  agree  on  the  unknown  qualities  of  a  new  variety  of  lime, — 
when  a  prejudice  exists  against  all  the  limes  of  a  given  district,  in 
consequence  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  lime  of  some  particular 
lime-beds  or  lime-works, — chemistry  has  rendered  the  parties  a 
still  more  obvious  service.  To  the  manifest  advantage  of  both 
lime-bumer  and  farmer,  it  is  able  rigidly  to  fix  the  absolute  and 
relative  values  of  each  variety,  and  in  every  locality. 
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It  is  among  the  interesting  consequences,  by  which  all  minute 
researches  into  nature  are  at  once  rewarded  and  encouraged, 
that  the  pursuit  of  one  object  almost  invariably  leads  to  the 
unlooked-for  discovery  of  others, — as  the  high  road  to  a  great 
city  leads  us  past  many  mansions,  opens  up  beautiful  prospects, 
and  brings  us  now  and  then  to  cross-roads  where  finger-posts 
indicate  the  way  to  places  of  which  the  very  existence  was  pre¬ 
viously  unknown  to  us.  The  study  of  limestones,  with  a  view 
to  economical  purposes  only,  would  furnish  us  with  instances  in 
point.  We  will  mention  one  of  them,  chiefly  because  of  its 
dose  relation  to  the  illustration  we  have  already  drawn  from 
the  mineral  phosphates  of  the  greensand  and  the  crag. 

In  noticing  these  phosphates,  we  explained  how  essential  they 
were  for  the  production  of  bone  in  animals,  and  that  to  all  plants 
they  were  a  necessary  of  life ;  that  therefore  they  must  exist,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  the  soil  from  which  plants  draw  their  mineral 
food ;  and  that  they  constituted  most  valuable  manures,  accord¬ 
ingly*  whenever  any  deficiency  in  respect  of  them  had  to  be 
supplied. 

Now  in  analysing  limestones  and  burned  lime,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  a  trace  of  this  phosphate  of  lime  exists  in  them 
all.  In  some  it  is  merely  a  trace,  in  others  it  amounts  to  a  sen¬ 
sible  and  practically  useful  proportion.  One  of  the  main  bene¬ 
fits  which  follow  from  burning  limestones  and  slaking  burned 
lime  is,  that  the  lime  itself,  being  naturally  reduced,  or  falling 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  can  not  only  be  extensively  spread 
over  and  minutely  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  but  is  in  a  condition, 
also,  to  act  more  readily  upon  those  ingredients  of  the  soil  which 
it  is  intended  to  influence.  Of  this  minute  subdivision  the  mi¬ 
neral  phosphate  contained  in  the  lime  necessarily  partakes,  by 
which  means  it  goes  further  than  a  larger  quantity  applied  in 
the  grosser  form  of  bone-dust,  or  in  any  of  the  other  forms  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  usually  laid  on  the  land. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  they  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  appli¬ 
cations  of  quick  lime  really  act  directly  as  manures ;  and  since  in 
some  limes,  even  of  the  same  geological  age  and  position,  this 
phosphate  is  six  times  more  abundant  than  in  others,  we  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  intelligible  cause  of  the  difference  which  different  limes 
present,  in  the  character  of  manures.  To  a  soil  naturally  defi¬ 
cient  in  phosphates,  and  in  districts  where  the  artificial  applica¬ 
tion  of  phosphates  is  unknown,  the  use  of  one  of  these  limes 
rather  than  the  other  must  be  attended  with  important  conse¬ 
quences. 

Not  only  are  such  considerations  economically  useful  to  the 
practical  man  —  in  showing  him  how  and  what  to  select,  and 
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the  relative  money  values  of  this  or  that  variety  —  but  they  ex¬ 
plain  why  in  some  places  land  will  bear  and  pay  for  liming  much 
longer  than  in  others ;  why  some  soils  remain  long  fertile  with¬ 
out  any  artificial  addition  of  phosphates ;  and  how  in  some  loca¬ 
lities  the  rearing  and  breeding  of  stock,  and  the  reaping  of 
yearly  com,  may  be  continued  from  generation  to  generation 
without  apparent  injuiy  to  the  land. 

One  example,  among  the  numerous  perplexities  of  the  farmer, 
we  may  venture  to  specify,  as  the  statement  we  have  just  made 
enables  us  to  explain  it.  Dairy  husbandry  has  long  prevailed  in 
Cheshire.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained  that  every  milk  cow 
robs  the  land  annually  of  as  much  phosphate  of  lime  as  is 
present  in  eighty-two  pounds  of  bone-dust.  From  being  thus 
gradually  despoiled  of  this  valuable  mineral,  the  Cheshire  pastures 
have  become  less  rich  in  nutritious  herbage;  and  hence  the 
peculiar  benefit  derived  from  boning  them,  —  a  practice  now 
so  extensively  and  profitably  introduced.  But  the  Cheshire 
farmers  found  that  after  their  land  had  been  limed,  bones  were, 
to  a  great  degree,  a  failure ;  while,  conversely,  some  observed 
that,  after  a  heavy  boning,  lime  was  not  so  immediately  remu¬ 
nerative.  The  analysis  of  the  soils  and  of  the  limes  usually 
applied  in  that  county,  cleared  up  both  appearances.  The  soil 
being  poor,  both  in  lime  and  in  phosphoric  acid,  —  the  two  in¬ 
gredients  of  bone-earth, —  was  less  grateful  for  the  after  appli¬ 
cation  of  lime,  because  the  bones  had  already  given  it  a  certain 
dose  of  this  substance ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  was 
less  remarkably  affected  by  bones,  because  of  the  notable  quan¬ 
tity  of  phosphoric  acid  which  lime  of  a  certain  quality  had  pre¬ 
viously  conveyed  to  it. 

The  money  value  to  practical  men  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  calcareous  substances,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
a  few  years  ago  a  patent  was  obtained  for  the  process  of  burning 
the  shell-sand  (sea-sand  mixed  with  fragments  of  shells)  which 
occurs  so  abundantly  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  of  the  Western 
Isles.  Plausible  statements  concerning  the  value  of  this  burned 
sand  as  a  manure  were  circulated  and  believed;  and  much  money 
was  wastefully  expended  in  the  purchase  of  it.  The  publication 
of  an  analysis  of  its  contents  by  a  competent  authority  at  once 
destroyed  the  charm;  and  protected  the  farmer  from  further 
imposition,  —  at  least,  in  this  particular. 

Even  the  theoretical  views  of  men  of  science  in  regard  to 
fertilising  substances  have  often  a  direct  bearing  upon  practice. 
In  England  we  are  fond  of  novelty ;  and  we  frequently  yield 
our  assent  to  scientific  opinions  when  given  forth  with  sufiKcient 
confidence,  and  expend  our  money  in  obedience  to  them.  It  is 
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far  from  true  that,  by  despising  and  neglecting  science  himself, 
the  practical  farmer  escapes  from  its  influence.  The  speculations 
of  the  men  he  underrates  affect  in  an  important  degree  the  profits 
of  his  class  notwithstanding.  Of  this  we  can  now  give  a  striking 
illustration.  Analysis  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  had 
ascertained  that  ammonia  exists  in  the  atmosphere  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  that  plants  always  contain  a  quantity  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter,  derived  from  the  soil.  In  the  meantime  experience  had  found 
in  the  field,  that  mineral  substances,  such  as  saltpetre,  nitrate  of 
soda,  gypsum,  common  salt,  &c.,  were  often  extremely  beneficial 
when  applied  alone  to  our  growing  crops.  Upon  these  facts, 
Liebig  ventured  boldly  to  propound  two  opinions  — ^rst,  that 
the  application  to  the  soil  of  substances  containing  nitrogen  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  because  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  was 
sufficient  to  supply  all  they  required  of  this  ingredient*;  and 
next,  that  a  proi)er  admixture  of  mineral  substances  was  all  that 
a  manure  need  contain  in  order  to  render  the  land  fertile  for  any 
crop.  Thus  mineral  manures  were  strenuously  recommended 
—  alone,  and  for  all  soils.  Proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  nuns  are  continually  washing  from  the  soil  its  mineral  consti¬ 
tuents  in  proportion  as  they  became  dissolved,  he  next  concluded 
that  the  action  of  his  mineral  mixtures  would  be  more  per¬ 
manent  and  efficient  if,  by  some  chemical  process,  they  were 
rendered  more  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Hence  the  origin  of 
the  patent  manures  (^ed  after  his  name.  They  profess  to 
contain  all  the  substances  which  the  crops  for  which  they  are 
intended  can  require  from  the  soil,  and  to  contain  them  in  a 
state  in  which  the  rains  would  not  readily  remove  them. 

The  love  of  novelty,  assisted  by  faith  in  a  deservedly  high 
name,  has  caused  thousands  of  pounds  to  be  spent  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  manures,  and  many  more  thousands  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  tliem ;  while  even  larger  sums  have  been  lost  by  the 
more  or  less  partial  failure  of  the  crops  they  were  intended  to 
improve.  It  was  in  vain  that  more  cautious  practitioners 
warned  their  brethren  by  their  own  experienee;  which  the 
more  complete  and  correct  deductions  of  science  liave  since  con¬ 
firmed  and  explained.  I^lanurcs  containing  nitrogen  arc  available 
in  all  soils  in  promoting  luxuriance  of  growth;  But  the  solubility 
of  such  substances  as  saltpetre  and  common  salt  is  one  of  the 
very  properties  on  which  their  immediate  and  successful  action 
upon  plants  depends.  It  required  the  successive  crops  of  two 
harvests,  however,  to  convince  the  parties  of  their  imprudence. 


*  The  reader  is,  probably,  aware  that  ammonia  consists  of  the  two 
gases,  —  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 
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These  insoluble  manures  have  now  disappeared  from  the 
British  markets ;  purely  mineral  mixtures,  however,  still  retmn 
an  uncertain  and  temporary  hold  upon  public  favour.  But  two 
facts  are  sure  to  banish  them  from  the  list  of  fertilising  sub¬ 
stances,  which  can  generally  be  relied  upon  in  all  soils  and  for  all 
crops.  These  tae,  first,  that  plants  do  really  obtain  and  require 
from  the  soil  certain  forms  of  organic  food  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
all  naturally  fertile  soils  do  contain  a  sensible  proportion  of 
such  organic  matter.  Suppose  a  soil  to  be  deficient  in  this 
organic  matter,  a  purely  mineral  manure,  however  compoimded, 
cannot  supply  it ;  and  the  application  of  such  a  manure  upon 
such  soils  must  be  followed  by  a  failure.  But  let  it  be  natur^y 
rich  in  such  matter,  and  the  jnineral  mixture  may  possibly  be 
applied  with  a  profit. 

It  must  appear,  therefore,  how  economically  important  it  is  to 
practical  agriculture,  that  science  should  be  steadily  and  cau¬ 
tiously  prosecuted  in  its  behalf ;  and  that  the  best  safeguard  of 
the  farmer’s  pocket  is  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  on 
which  Jiis  art  eventually  rests.  Without  that  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  may  undervalue  it,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
rash  hypothesis,  and  may  be  induced  to  expend  his  money  upon 
the  nostrums  of  mere  money-seeking  quack-salvers. 

Thirdly.  The  Dairy  and  the  feeding  of  stock  form  another 
general  branch  of  husbandry,  to  which  science  has  been  of  no 
less  positive  use,  than  to  the  two  departments  which  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages  have  principally  engaged  our  attention.  Indeed,' 
this  must  have  already  struck  the  reader,  from  what  we  have 
smd  upon  the  subject  of  food,  and  from  the  brief  allusion  we 
have  made  to  the  specially  exhausting  eifects  of  the  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry  upon  the  soils  of  Cheshire,  and  the  mode  of  repjuring 
them  which  chemistry  supplies. 

In  the  case  of  dairy  farms,  the  chemical  examination  of  milk 
drawn  from  different  animals,  and  under  very  varying  circum¬ 
stances,  has  provided  us  with  a  body  of  facts  which  admit 
of  numerous  profitable  applications.  Thus  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  curd  and  the  butter  of  milk  correspond  to  the  muscle  and 
fat  of  the  animal.  Hence  the  reason  why  good  milkers  are 
generally  poor  in  condition,  and  why  the  milk  falls  off  when 
they  begin  to  fatten.  And  as  the  curd  and  butter,  like  muscle 
and  fat,  are  derived  immediately  from  the  food  which  the  cow 
eats,  and  as  we  know  the  respective  sources  of  these,  we  can 
in  some  measure  control  the  proportion  of  each  which  the  milk 
shall  contain.  If  it  is  to  be  rich  in  butter,  we  select  a  food 
which,  like  linseed  or  linseed  cake,  is  naturally  rich  in  oil,  or  we 
mix  other  cheaper  forms  of  fatty  matter  directly  with  the  ordi- 
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nary  food.  If  curd  (or  cheese)  is  our  object,  we  give  food,  such  as 
beans  and  cabbage,  which  analysis  has  shown  to  be  rich  in  gluten, 
or  in  some  other  of  the  so-cailed  protein  compounds.  And  if, 
while  we  are  rearing  calves,  we  wish  to  sell  the  milk  which  is 
high  in  price,  we  can,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  milk,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  at  our  command,  pro¬ 
vide  an  artificial  substitute  which  will  serve  exactly  the  same 
purpose  in  feeding  and  rearing  the  calf,  and  yet  cost  less  money 
than  the  sale  of  the  milk  brings  in. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  introduce  other  detailed  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  uses  of  chemistry  to  the  dairy.  Why  butter  is 
hard  or  soft  —  how  its  quality  is  to  be  improved  or  mmntained 
—  how  it  is  to  be  best  preserved — why  it  becomes  rancid,  and 
how  such  a  change  is  to  be  prevented — what  takes  place  during  the 
process  of  churning,  what  during  that  of  natural  or  artificial  curd¬ 
ling — what  is  the  nature  of  rennet,  and  how  it  acts — in  what 
manner  we  can  prepare  an  artificial  substitute  for  rennet  which 
shall  be  easily  made  and  constant  in  its  composition,  quality,  and 
effect — how  cheese  shoiJd  be  salted — what  kind  of  salt  em¬ 
ployed — why  difiSculties  occasionally  arise  in  the  storing  of 
cheese — how  they  are  to  be  overcome  or  prevented; — these 
and  many  similar  questions  are  treated  of  in  the  works  before  us 
of  the  latest  date.  The  mere  enumeration  of  them  is  all  that 
can  be  wanted  to  demonstrate  how  very  extensive,  and  how 
practically  and  economically  useful,  are  the  applications  of  che¬ 
mical  science  to  the  pursmts  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

In  our  climate,  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  Stock  is  scarcely 
second  in  importance,  as  a  source  of  rural  profit,  to  the  growing 
of  com ;  and  there  are  many  who  think  that  under  our  altered 
fiscal  regulations  it  must  and  ought  to  become  the  more  import¬ 
ant  of  the  two.  It  is  certain  that,  so  far  as  climatic  conditions 
go,  green  crops  appear  to  be  more  natural  productions  of  our  nuny 
islands  than  crops  of  com.  But,  for  the  feeding  of  animals 
science  has  done  at  least  as  much  as  for  the  cultxure  and  ferti¬ 
lising  of  the  land.  The  several  purposes  which  are  promoted  bj^ 
food  have  been  investigated — what  it  must  be  fitted  to  serve  if 
it  is  to  keep  an  animal  in  a  healthy  condition — what  is  the 
composition  of  each  of  the  more  common  kinds  of  food  on  which 
animals  are  nourished — how,  what  is  given  to  the  animal  must 
be  adapted  to  its  period  of  growth,  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  fed  (for  work,  for  beef  or  mutton,  for  miJk,  for  growth,  &C.), 
and  to  the  conditions  of  temperature,  &c.  in  which  it  is  placed  — 
why  one  kind  of  food  will  keep  an  animal  in  condition  for  hard 
or  fast  work,  while  another  makes  him  heavy,  sleek,  or  fat — 
why  the  same  kind  of  root  crops  are  not  always  equally  nutritive, 
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what  power  we  possess  to  increase  their  natural  nutritive  quality, 
or,  when  this  Quality  is  lower  than  usual,  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
natural  standard — why  green  herbage  is  more  nutritious  in  its 
recent  than  in  its  dry  state,  and  how  the  loss  in  drying  is  to  be 
prevented — why  new  corn,  wheat,  beans,  or  oats,  are  unwhole¬ 
some  food  for  a  horse — why  new  oats  make  him  greasy — why 
kiln-dried  oats  affect  his  kidneys — why  hunters  keep  their  con¬ 
dition  better  on  the  common  Angus  than  on  the  potato  oat,  and 
why  the  meal  of  the  former  variety  is  a  better  support  for  the 
Scottish  ploughman; — these  are  ^  questions  which  chemistry 
has  taken  up,  and  has  succeeded  in  fully  solving — or  is  confident 
in  its  ability  to  solve, — and  the  least  informed  in  practical  matters 
must  see  how  the  solution  of  every  one  of  thes?  problems  more 
or  less  directly  affects  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  holder  or 
possessor  of  land.  We  might  enumerate  scores  of  other  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  kind,  which  only  scientific  investigation  can 
answer ;  and,  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper,  we  might 
illustrate  by  numerous  examples  the  dii’ect  money  value  of  such 
researches.  But  our  limits  compel  us  to  refrain. 

Fourthly.  There  is  a  fourth  subject,  not  without  its  share  of 
economical  interest  to  the  farmer,  on  which  the  volumes  before 
us  throw  considerable  light.  All  our  manufactures  produce 
Waste  or  Befuse  materials,  to  which  the  progress  of  science  gives 
a  new  value  by  discovering  for  them  new  uses.  ‘  Can  any  of 
‘them  be  of  use  to  me?’  Agriculture  demands;  ‘for  what 
‘  purposes  can  I  employ  them  ?  and  what  price  ought  I  to  pay 
‘for  them?’  It  is  to  Chemistry  that  we  must  suppose  these 
questions  put ;  for  it  is  chemical  analysis  alone,  which  has  the 
power  of  making  a  satisfactory  reply. 

When  the  principles  on  which  the  improvement  of  land  is  based 
are  once  fully  understood, — when  the  elementary  substances  are 
known,  which  are  necessary  to  render  a  soil  fertile,  or  to  make  a 
crop  grow  healthily  and  with  luxuriance,  and  also  their  opposites, 
— all  we  require  to  learn  of  any  substance,  with  the  view  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  or  no  it  will  form  a  useful  application  to  the  land, 
is,  what  it  consists  of,  and  in  what  state  of  combination  its  con¬ 
stituents  exist.  We  can  then  pronounce  with  certainty  whether 
it  can  be  of  any  use  to  vegetation,  and  upon  what  soils  and  crops, 
and  in  what  quantities,  it  is  likely  to  produce  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  Chemical  analysis,  therefore,  determines  the  value  to  the 
farmer  of  the  refuse  of  the  manufacturer,  and  upon  such  inquiries 
it  has  expended  considerable  time  and  minute  attention. 

The  determination  of  such  values  involves  two  considerations, 
— a  chemical  and  an  economical  one.  The  chemical  inquiry  is,  — 
Does  this  substance  contain  any  thing  which  is  likely  to  benefit 
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the  soil  or  the  crop?  and,  further,  "What  soils  and  what  crops? 
The  economical  inquiry  is.  What  is  the  worth  of  the  refuse, 
calculated  at  the  market  price  of  the  useful  ingredients  it  con- 
tmns?  and,  further.  What  is  its  worth  to  this  or  that  farmer 
living  at  this  or  that  distance  from  the  manufactory,  and  having 
to  transport  it  thither  ? 

For  instance,  the  refuse  substance,  though  possessed  of  a 
certain  money  value  on  the  spot  where  it  is  produced,  may  lose 
that  value  when  carried  even  to  short  distances ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
expense  of  conveying  it  a  very  few  miles  may  make  it  a  dearer 
application  than  a  purer  material  would  be  more  portable  or  nearer 
at  hand.  A  simple  illustration  will  make  this  plain.  A  farmer 
contracts  with  a  gas  company  for  all  their  white  gas  lime,  con¬ 
taining  very  little  sulphur,  for  so  many  months,  at  sixpence  a  ton. 
This  he  cai^  six  miles ;  and  he  thinks  it  much  cheaper  than  the 
quick  lime  which  he  can  purchase  at  the  lime-kiln,  two  miles  from 
his  farm,  for  five  shillings  a  ton.  But,  on  a  chemical  examination, 
the  gas  lime  is  found  to  contain  half  its  weight  of  water ;  so  that 
two  tons  contain  only  one  of  dry  lime,  for  which,  therefore,  he  pays 
a  shilling.  But,  besides,  the  lime  is  found  to  be  chiefly  in  the  state 
of  carbonate, — the  dry  matter  containing  about  two  fifths — say 
only  one  third — of  carbonic  acid-  Deducting  this  carbonic  acid, 
we  find  that  in  three  tons  of  the  refuse  there  is  only  one  of  pure 
or  qtuck  lime,  wliich,  therefore,  costs  the  farmer  eighteen-pence. 
If  his  return  carts  carry  it  home  at  the  low  rate  of  fourpence  a 
ton  per  mile,  each  ton  of  pure  lime  will  cost  him  a  shilling  a  mile 
for  carriage.  On  this  supposition,  its  ultimate  price  will  be  seven- 
and-sixpcncc  a  ton  when  delivered  on  his  farm.  At  the  same 
rate  of  carriage  the  lime  from  the  kiln  would  be  kid  upon  his 
land  for  five  shillings  and  cightpcnce  a  ton  ;  and,  being  causticj 
or  newly  burned,  one  half  the  quantity  would  produce  an  equally 
sensible  effect  Thus  the  apparently  cheaper  material  is  in 
reality  much  the  more  costly  of  the  two. 

Many  cases  of  this  simple  cheniico-economical  kind  have  come 
under  our  own  notice;  and  they  illustrate  very  intelligibly  the  way 
in  which  exceedingly  simple  chemical  inquiries  may  bring  about 
a  great  saving  to  the  farmer.  The  study  of  w’aste  materials, 
while  it  shows  that  some  substances,  though  really  containing 
what  is  valuable  to  the  plant,  will  prove  dear  to  the  farmer  at 
any  price,  has  also  showm  that  many  other  refuse  materials, 
which  have  been  hitherto  thrown  away  or  allowed  to  run  to 
waste,  might  be  collected  with  great  profit  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

We  might  proceed  to  another  line  of  inquiry — the  prevention 
of  disease  in  plants  and  of  destruction  from  the  attacks  of  in- 
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sects — on  wliicli,  also,  science  has  entered  and  made  no  small  pro¬ 
gress.  But  we  must  conclude  our  argument,  which,  cumulative 
in  its  nature,  has  already  been  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  the 
knowledge  and  to  touch  the  experience  of  almost  every  reader. 
And  we  do  think  we  may  now  venture  to  say  that  in  the  face  of 
all  our  illustrations,  it  can  no  longer  be  said,  with  any  degree 
of  truth,  that  science  is  not  of  any  direct  money  value  to  the 
practical  farmer ;  and,  if  to  him,  then  to  the  owners  of  land  also 
from  whom  the  farmer  holds. 

Half-read  men  are  prone,  in  farmers’  clubs  and  agricultural 
meetings,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  some  trifling  practical 
difficulty,  and  to  lessen  the  value  and  usefulness  of  seience,  — 
because,  so  far  as  they  know,  it  either  has  not  solved  or  cannot 
solve  that  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand  any  one,  w’ho  should  de¬ 
clare  that  our  present  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  applied  science 
enables  us  already  to  solve  every  difficulty,  would  display  as  much 
rashness,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  almost  as  inexcusable  as  those 
who  deny  its  intrinsic  claims  upon  our  consideration.  A  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  actual  state  of  science  will  keep  us  from  both 
extremes.  There  are  still,  no  doubt,  many  points  in  regard  to 
which  our  ignorance  is  very  great ;  many  more,  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  very  imperfect;  but  the  acknowledgment  of  this 
does  not  weaken  the  just  pretensions  of  science  to  the  intelligent 
gratitude  of  the  agrieultural  community.  It  is  at  this  moment 
busily  labouring  to  remove  these  dark  places  from  the  surface  of 
our  knowledge ;  and  deserves  to  be  encouraged,  not  only  because 
of  what  it  has  done,  but  on  account  of  what  it  is  striving  and 
undertaking  hereafter  to  accomplish.  How  little  hitherto  agri¬ 
cultural  bodies  have  for  their  part  done  to  secure  the  suds  of 
science  almost  every  farmer  can  tell; — while  to  reproach  science 
that,  amid  all  discouragements,  it  has  not  done  more  for  a  too 
thankless  class,  is  not  the  most  likely  way  of  ensuring  its  more 
zealous  services  for  the  future. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  Many 
persons  are  apprehensive  of  injury  to  the  husbandry  of  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  our  com  laws ;  and 
arc  asking  by  what  substitute  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
is  to  be  sustained.  We  have  said,  that  more  knowledge,  espe¬ 
cially  of  elementary  science,  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  this 
end  is  to  be  attained.  But  how,  it  is  replied,  will  the  possession 
of  such  knowledge  aid  us?  The  rejoinder  to  this  is  simple. 
It  will  enable  us,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  nation,  to  beat  in 
the  race  all  other  individuals  or  nations  who,  placed  in  similar 
circumstances  with  ourselves,  possess  a  less  degree  of  knowledge. 
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Nay  more — ann  all  parties  alike  with  the  whole  knowledge  of 
the  day,  and  we  still  l^lieve  that  our  native  energy  will  bring  ua 
through.  We  may  possibly  be  left  to  depend  on  our  home  pro¬ 
ductions — or  we  may  be  called  on  to  compete  with  the  productions 
of  the  world.  In  the  one  case,  we  shall  be  able  to  mjuntain  our 
whole  population  more  easily  and  with  cheaper  com;  in  the 
other,  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  triumph  in  the  fight,  even  over 
countries  more  favoured  by  nature  than  ourselves. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  stronger  argument  still  for  our  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  application  of  science.  It  is  this.  K  we  allow 
other  nations  to  add  the  advantage  of  higher  knowledge  to  their 
more  favoured  natural  circumstances,  the  decline  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  prosperity  must  then  become  almost  certain.  Above  all 
other  countries,  the  United  States  of  America  and!  our  own  co¬ 
lonies — bom  of  the  same  blood,  and  inspired  with  the  greater 
ardour  of  young  nations — are  most  to  be  feared  by  our  home 
farmers.  They  are  rapidly  advancing  in  knowledge,  and  are 
eagerly  seeking  it  from  every  quarter ;  and  if,  while  they  enjoy 
BO  many  other  advantages,  they  can  raise  themselves  even  to  an 
equality  in  agricultural  skill  and  resource  with  ourselves,  — what 
will  be  the  result  to  Great  Britain  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture. 

The  eighth  section  of  Count  Strzelecki’s  ‘  Physical  Descrip- 
*  tion  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land’  is  a 
striking  exposition  of  what  is  doing  in  those  two  countries  for 
the  improvement  of  their  agriculture ;  and  of  the  skill  and  energy 
which  we  may  expect  to  see  developed  in  our  other  colonies.  As 
regards  the  United  States,  we  may  add  another  observation.  The 
desire  of  their  several  govemmente  to  promote  the  applications  of 
science  to  agriculture  has  been  shown  by  the  numerous  surveys 
they  have  lately  caused  to  be  made,  and  by  the  reports,  —  slnu- 
lar  to  I'lat  of  Dr.  Jackson,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  —  which  have  been  printed  and  circu¬ 
lated  at  the  public  expense.  The  anxiety  of  individuals  also  to 
obtain  further  information,  and  their  estimation  of  its  money 
value,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Colman  to 
this  country.  This  gentleman  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  commis¬ 
sioned  by  his  countrymen  to  inspect  and  report  upon  British 
agriculture;  inasmuch  as,  before  he  embarked  for  England,  he 
had  already  received  upwards  of  3,000  subscribers  for  his  in¬ 
tended  work.  His  published  volumes  on  British  Agriculture  are 
full  of  kindly  and  benevolent  feeling.  From  being  written 
for  the  most  part  while  in  England,  and  published  piecemeal, 
they  are  somewhat  sketchy  and  unmethodical,  and,  in  this 
respect,  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  smaller  and  more  con- 
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densed  work  of  Von  Weckherlin*,  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Hohenheim,  in  Wurtemberg;  yet  they  contain  an 
outline  of  what  was  attracting  most  attention  among  us  during 
the  period  of  his  visit,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  productive  of 
good. 

In  respect  to  this  visit  of  inquiry,  also,  we  may  remark  that 
the  welcome  reception  and  ready  communications  on  all  subjects 
which  Mr.  Colman  every  where  experienced  among  us  —  as  is 
shown  by  his  published  letters,  —  are  not  only  gratifying  to  our¬ 
selves,  as  they  must  have  been  to  himself;  but  will  prove,  we 
trust,  to  our  kindred  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  we 
are  still  influenced  by  the  old  adage,  that  *  blood  is  thicker  than 
‘  water.’  Let  such  of  them  as  doubt  this  come  among  us  with 
open  hearts,  and  try. 

To  return  from  this  brief  digression,  we  would  say  that  here, 
as  in  America  and  elsewhere,  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  re¬ 
sources  which  science  has  already  placed  within  our  easy  reach, 
is  not  enough.  We  should  also  secure  its  more  extended  and 
more  zealous  services  for  the  future.  In  this  way  only  are  the 
diflBculties,  from  which  so  much  is  apprehended,  to  be  overcome. 
If  with  little  encouragement,  science  has  already,  in  so  many 
ways  promoted  the  interests  of  agriculture,  what,  as  hopeful 
men,  may  we  not  expect  from  it  when  it  is  really  stimulated  to 
exert  itself  to  the  uttermost  in  our  behalf? 

In  conclusion,  while  we  speak  thus  of  the  uses  of  science  and 
the  services  it  may  be  made  to  render  us,  we  do  not  hold  them 
up  as  infallible  nostrums  for  all  possible  evils.  We  are  not  to 
entertain  unfounded  expectations  from  it,  as  if  sudden  and  great 
discoveries  were  to  be  made  on  the  occurrence  of  every  new 
emeigency.  All  scientific  progress  is  slow;  but  it  is  also  sure; 
and  its  benefits  are  lasting.  Nor  do  we  recommend  the  difiiision 
and  enlargement  of  such  knowledge  as  the  only  things  to  be 
done,  or  as  precluding  any  other  means  of  improving  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  agriculturist.  But  they  are  methods  which  ought  to 
be  tried,  and  which  must  and  will  be  tried  sooner  or  later.  We 
had  better  try  them  early,  in  the  hope  by  their  means  of  main¬ 
taining  our  existing  position.  It  will  be  harder  work  to  employ 
them  hereafter,  in  the  attempt  to  regain  a  position  which  we 
may  then  have  lost. 


•  Ueber  Englische  Landwirthschaft,  und  deren  Anwendung  auf 
I<andwirth8cbaftlicheVerhaltnisse  insbesondere  Deutschlands.  Stutt- 
gard;  1845. 
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Art.  III.  — 1.  The  Princess :  a  Medley.  Poems  by  Alfred 

Tennyson.  Fifth  Edition.  London :  1848. 

2.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited  by 

Mrs.  Shelley.  3  voL.  London:  1847. 

3.  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats.  Edited 

by  R.  Monckton  Milnes.  2  vols.  London:  1848. 

Tn  our  recent  notices  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  *  Eve  of  the  Conquest’ 
and  of  the  ‘  King  Arthur  ’  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  we  ven¬ 
tured  to  deal  with  these  remarkable  productions  as  representai- 
tives  of  those  forms  of  the  poetical  character  to  which  they 
seemed  severally  to  belong.  On  the  present  occasion  we  pro¬ 
pose,  though  somewhat  late,  to  take  the  opportunity  which 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  ‘  Princess  ’  affords  us,  of  continuing  our  sketch 
of  modem  poetry  and  poets. 

If  a  man  were  to  scrutinise  the  external  features  of  our 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  characterising  it  compendiously,  he 
would  be  tempted,  we  suspect,  to  give  up  the  task  before  long, 
and  to  pronounce  the  age  a  Medley.  It  would  be  hard  to  specify 
the  character  of  our  Philosophy,  including  as  it  does  fragments  of 
all  systems,  sometimes  at  o})en  war,  and  sometimes  eclectically 
combined.  Not  less  various  is  the  texture  of  Society  among  us, 
in  which  time-honoured  traditions  are  blended  with  innovations 
which  a  few  months  make  antiquated.  The  Political  condition 
of  our  day  is  a  war  of  great  principles.  As  heterogeneous  in 
its  character  is  Art  among  us.  Here  we  have  an  imitation  of 
the  antique,  there  a  revival  of  the  middle  ages  ;  while  sculpture 
itself  is  sometimes  compelled  to  relax  its  severity,  and  copy 
the  rude  attire  of  our  northern  yeomen.  By  what  term  could 
we  describe  the  architecture  of  the  day  ?  In  our  rising  cities 
we  find  a  Gothic  church  close  to  a  Byzantine  fane  or  an  Italian 
basilica;  and  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  a  town-hall 
like  a  Greek  temple,  a  mansion  like  a  Roman  palace,  and  a 
club-house  after  the  fashion  of  Louis  XIV.  The  age  in  which 
we  live  may  have  a  character  of  its  own ;  but  that  character  is 
not  written  in  its  face. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem  ‘  The  Princess,’  not 
without  design  if  we  may  judge  by  the  title,  resembles  the  age. 

*  A  Medley  ’  he  calls  it ;  and  a  medley,  so  far  as  its  materials  are 
concerned,  it  assuredly  is.  We  find  in  it  classical  allusions,  a 
tournament  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  scientific  and  political 
associations  of  modem  times.  It  is  only  on  a  repeated  perusal 
that  a  certain  unity  of  purpose  which  methodises  its  variegated 
exterior  discloses  itself.  It  professes  but  to  weave  together  a 
chaplet  of  gay  devices,  such  as  might  amuse  the  idleness  of 
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a  young  party  on  a  summer’s  day :  and  the  reader  will  perhaps 
be  disposed  to  regret  this — if  his  experience  be  not  sufficient  to 
warn  him  that  grand  undertakings  are  apt  to  turn  out  tedious 
performances,  and  that  often  where  least  is  promised  most  is 
accomplished. 

The  ‘  Prologue  ’  of  the  poem  explains  its  drift,  and  is  indeed 
one  of  its  most  graphic  and  graceful  portions.  A  rural  festival 
is  celebrated  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Walter  Vivian,  a  ‘  good  old 
‘  country  gentleman,’  fond  of  sports  and  of  the  poor.  His  son, 
with  several  young  college  friends,  is  passing  the  vacation  at  his 
house ;  and  some  ladies  from  the  neighbouring  country-seats  are 
of  the  party.  The  morning  is  spent  in  looking  over  those  curi¬ 
osities  of  art  and  antiquity  with  which  an  old  country-house 
may  be  supposed  to  abound :  the  guests  inspect  the  rusty 
armour  of  times  gone  by,  and  dive  into  old  family  records,  in¬ 
cluding  a  chronicle  which  celebrates  a  knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach.  Sir  Ralph,  who  fought  at  Ascalon,  and  a  certain 
Lidy  who  had  herself  borne  helmet  and  sword,  and  driven  the  foe 
from  her  walls.  Leaving  the  house  they  then  mingle  with  the 
crowd ;  after  witnessing  whose  revels  for  a  time,  they  make  their 
retreat  at  last  within  the  walls  of  a  Gothic  ruin,  where  they 
sit  down  to  tell  eollege  tales,  criticise  Masters,  Proctors,  and 
Tutors,  and  compare  old  things  with  new.  A  broken  statue  of 
the  good  knight  Ralph  which  Lilia,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter, 
has,  in  a  childish  caprice,  mantled  with  a  scarf  of  crimson  silk, 
recalls  the  family  legend ;  and  where,  asks  Walter,  is  a  true 
heroine  now  to  be  found?  His  young  sister  affirms  that  the 
land  is  still  rich  in  such,  but  that  their  heroic  qualities  are 
undeveloped  in  consequence  of  their  being  deprived  of  a 
befitting  education.  Catching  at  this  idea,  half  in  ridicule  and 
half  in  sympathy,  the  young  men  agree  to  recount  a  tale  of 
which  the  heroine  is  to  be  a  Princess  who  devotes  herself  to  the 
exaltation  of  her  sex,  bringing  up  the  maidens  of  her  land 
in  all  manly  knowledge  and  training.  The  narrators  who  are 
seven  in  number  engage  to  take  up  the  story  in  succession.  The 
character  of  the  tale  is  thus  announced  (p.  12.) ;  — 

'  But  one  that  really  suited  time  and  place 
Were  such  a  medley!  we  should  have  him  back 
Who  told  the  Winter’s  Tale  to  do  it  for  us ! 

A  Gothic  ruin,  and  a  Grecian  house, 

A  talk  of  college  and  of  ladies’  rights, 

A  feudal  knight  in  silken  masquerade. 

And  there,  with  shrieks  and  strange  experiments. 

For  which  the  good  Sir  Ralph  had  burnt  them  all, 

The  nineteenth  century  gambols  on  the  grass.’ 
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With  this  intimation  the  tale  corresponds.  The  poem  begins 
as  an  English  Decameron  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  it 
swells  as  it  proceeds  into  a  wider  continuity  of  interests,  and 
deepens  in  pathos.  A  vein  of  kindly  irony  runs  through  no 
small  portion  of  it;  but,  by  insensible  gradations,  the  serious 
and  the  tender  first,  then  the  pathetic  and  the  profound, 
supervene  upon  the  gamesome.  Any  but  the  most  delicate 
execution  in  this  respect  would  have  produced  a  very  coarse, 
not  to  say  grotesque,  effect.  The  humorous  and  the  serious  are, 
however,  seldom  here  found  antithetically  opposed  to  each  other ; 
but  blend  rather,  like  the  different  shades  of  some  fine  materU 
shifted  in  the  light.  In  this  respect  the  poem  is  in  harmony  with 
nature;  who  so  intertwines  the  grave  with  the  gay,  in  her 
passages  of  sadness  or  promise,  that  the  colour  of  the  web  is  dark 
or  bright  according  to  the  humour  of  him  who  handles  it.  There 
is  room  both  for  Democritus  and  Heraclitus  in  the  world ;  and 
their  dispute  is  one  in  which  neither  can  have  the  last  word. 

The  narrative  is  but  a  slender  thread;  perhaps  too  slender 
compared  with  the  gems  of  precious  poetry  with  which  it  is 
strung.  A  certain  Prince,  of  whom  we  know  no  more  than 
that  he  was  ‘  blue-eyed  and  fair  in  face,’  and  that  *  on  his  cradle 
*  shone  the  Northern  Star,’  had  been  betrothed  and  proxy- 
wedded  while  a  child,  to  a  Princess  in  the  south  not  more  than 
eight  years  old.  The  boy  w’ears  next  his  heart  her  picture,  and 
one  dark  tress  of  southern  hair ;  and  around  these  relics,  as 
boyhood  changes  into  youth, 

‘  Sweet  thoughts  would  swarm  as  bees  about  their  queen.' 

Ida,  the  Princess,  has  had  her  ideal  also ;  but  to  her  young  lover 
she  has  been  faithless  before  she  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  faithful.  She  admits,  indeed,  that 

‘  We  had  our  dreams  —  perhaps  he  mingled  with  them 

but  she  has  been  the  spoilt  child  of  a  doting  father,  and  she  has 
had  her  way  in  all  things.  The  motherless  girl  had  fallen  more¬ 
over  under  the  influence  of  two  widows.  Lady  Psyche  and  Lady 
Blanche :  and  they  have  taught  her,  how 

*  Knaves  are  men 

That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness, 

And  dress  the  victim  to  the  offering  up, 

And  paint  the  gates  of  Hell  with  Paradise, 

And  play  the  slave  to  gain  the  tyranny.’  (P.  71.) 

Among  her  own  companions  the  Princess  has  ^en  also  an 
instance  of  ill-requit^  truth.  These  circumstances  have 
strengthened  an  early  aspiration  into  a  fixed  resolve.  It  is  thus 
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that  the  king,  her  father,  describes  it  to  the  young  Prince  who 
has  sought  his  court,  and  in  vain  demanded  the  fulfilment  of 
the  early  contract.  He  speaks  of  her  two  widow  friends 
(pp.l8,  19.):  — 

‘  They  fed  her  theories,  in  and  out  of  place 
Maintaining  that  with  equal  husbandry 
ITie  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man. 

They  harp’d  on  this ;  with  this  our  banquets  rang ; 

Our  dances  broke  and  buzz’d  in  knots  of  talk ; 

Nothing  but  this :  my  very  ears  were  hot 
To  hear  them.  Last,  my  daughter  begged  a  boon 
A  certain  summer-palace  which  I  have 
Hard  by  your  father’s  frontier :  I  said  no, ' 

Yet  being  an  easy  man,  gave  it ;  and  there, 

All  wild  to  found  an  University 
For  maidens,  on  the  spur  she  fled.’ 

The  utmost  that  the  Prince  can  obtain  is  permission  to  seek  her 
out,  and  use  his  own  powers  of  persuasion.  Accompanied  by 
two  faithful  friends,  Florian  and  Cyril,  he  returns  northward  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Princess’  university,  which  no  man  is 
allowed  to  enter  on  pain  of  death.  The  three  adventurers  how¬ 
ever  effect  an  entrance,  disguised  as  students.  The  Princess 
is  thus  presented  (p.  25.):  — 

‘  There  at  a  board,  by  tome  and  paper,  sat, 

"With  two  tame  leopards  couch’d  beside  her  throne. 

All  beauty  compass’d  in  a  female  form. 

The  Princess ;  liker  to  the  inhabitant 
Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  Sun, 

Than  our  man’s  earth :  such  eyes  were  in  her  head. 

And  so  much  grace  and  power,  breathing  down 
From  over  her  arch’d  brows,  with  every  turn 
Lived  thro’  her,  to  the  tips  of  her  long  hands. 

And  to  her  feet.’ 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  exceed  the  skill  with  which  this 
female  university  is  described.  Even  the  colleges  of  our 
native  land,  though  devoted  to  manly  studies,  once  held  in 
them  a  certain  feminine  element  of  seclusion,  decorous  ob¬ 
servance,  innocence,  sanctity,  and  obedience — of  which  the  gown 
survives  as  the  symbol  In  early  times,  indeed,  they  were 
households  on  a  larger  scale,  collected  round  the  hearths  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  availed  himself  of  the  points  of 
analogy,  touching  more  rarely  those  of  contrast,  and  treating 
them  in  a  spirit  rather  of  friendly  raillery  than  of  satire.  In 
his  management  of  a  theme  so  perilous  as  the  adventures  of  three 
young  men  in  a  secular  nunnery,  there  is  no  offence  against 
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good  taste  or  good  manners.  He  does  all  honour  to  the 
purity  of  a  high  though  erring  intention;  sees  only  what  is 
worthiest  to  be  seen,  and  turns  even  the  aberrations  of  female 
wilfulness  into  the  graceful,  the  winning,  and  the  womanly.  The 
first  thing  that  the  disguised  youths  do  is  to  attend  lecture.  The 
Lady  Blanche  and  the  Lady  Psyche  arc  the  most  famous  of  the 
professors.  They  enrol  themselves  among  Psyche’s  pupils. 
(P.  28.) 

‘  As  we  enter’d  in, 

Tlierc  sat  along  the  forms,  like  morning  doves 
That  sun  their  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch, 

A  patient  range  of  pupils.’ 

Her  lecture  begins  with  science,  and  ends  in  something  more 
like  song.  Psyche,  though  she  had  been  married  to  a  nobleman  of 
the  southern  land,  is  the  sister  of  Florian ;  nor  can  his  disguise 
protect  him  long  from  her  recognition.  After  much  pleading, 
however,  the  young  men  prevail  uiwn  her  to  keep  their  secret, 
on  condition  of  their  speedy  departure.  The  next  evening  the 
Princess  heads  a  riding  party,  to  take  the  dip  of  certain  strata 
in  the  base  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  All  the  evening  they 
climb  the  precipices,  and  after  their  repast  sing  songs.  The 
following,  rather  a  suspicious  one,  is  that  sung  by  the  Northeru 
Prince  (pp.  69,  70.):  — 

‘  O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South, 

Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves, 

And  tell  her,  tell  her  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

‘  O  tell  her.  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each, 

That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South,  * 

And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North. 

‘  O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill. 

And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

‘  O  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take  me  in, 

And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
"Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle,  till  I  died ! 

‘  Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love. 
Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green  ? 

‘  O  tell  her,  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown  : 

Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South, 

But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 

‘  O  tell  her,  brief  is  life  but  love  is  long, 

And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 

And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 
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*  O  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods, 

Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make  her  mine. 

And  tell  her,  teU  her,  that  I  follow  thee.’ 

Before  the  evening  is  over,  Cyril  breaks  in  with  some  wild 
boisterous  catch,  and  quite  forgets  the  necessity  of  mimicking  the 
female  voice.  The  strangers  are  consequently  discovered:  and 
a  sudden  flight  ensues.  As  the  Princess  gallops  away  in  indig¬ 
nation,  her  horse  stumbles  upon  the  bridge,  and  she  is  precipi¬ 
tated  into  the  river  just  above  the  falls.  While  her  maidens 
clap  their  bands  and  scream  upon  the  bank,  the  Prince  plunges 
into  the  flood,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  .brings  her  safe  to  land. 
Again  she  mounts,  and  with  her  train  reaches  the  university. 
Downcast  and  with  a  slower  pace  the  discovered  youths  follow. 
They  are  brought  before  the  judgment- seat  of  the  incensed 
Princess,  who  is  not  in  the  most  placable  of  moods.  (P.  78.) 

‘  They  haled  us  to  the  Princess,  where  she  sat 
High  in  tlie  hall :  above  her  droop’d  a  lamp. 

And  made  the  single  jewel  on  her  brow 
Burn  like  the  mystic  fire  on  a  mast-head. 

Prophet  of  storm  :  a  handmaid  on  each  side 
Bow’d  toward  her,  combing  out  her  long  black  hair 
Damp  from  the  river ;  and  close  behind  her  stood 
Eight  daughters  of  the  plough, — stronger  than  men  ! 

Huge  women  blowzed  with  health,  and  wind,  and  rain 
And  labour.  Each  was  like  a  Druid  rock ; 

Or  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 

Cleft  from  the  main,  and  clang’d  about  with  mews.’ 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  Prince  boldly  pleads  his  love,  and 
urges  his  contract.  At  this  critical  moment  the  college  is 
suddenly  beleaguered  by  an  armed  host.  The  father  of  the 
Prince,  a  rough  fierce  old  man  with  hoary  hair  and  a  fiery 
eye  flashing  beneath  it,  had  thought  from  the  first  that  an 
appeal  to  arms  was  the  orthodox  mode  of  settling  the  question 
of  the  repudiated  contract.  From  that  scheme  he  had  been 
dissuaded ;  but  hearing  that  his  son  has  made  his  way  into  the 
forbidden  precinct,  and  jealous  lest  mischance  should  befall  him 
there,  he  has  hastily  collected  his  army,  surprised  the  little  priggish 
king,  the  father  of  our  formidable  heroine,  and  surrounded  the 
university.  The  Princess  is  equal  to  the  emergency ;  and  her 
native  character,  which  is  heroic  and  self-devoted,  asserts  itself. 
She  refuses  to  surrender,  and  quells  the  tumult.  (Pp.  88,  89.) 

‘  From  the  illumin’d  hall 
Long  lanes  of  splendour  slanted  o’er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  ewes. 

And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems  and  gemlike  eyes. 
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And  gold,  and  golden  heads  ;  they  to  and  fro  ‘ 

Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  some  red,  some  pale, 

All  open-mouth’d,  all  gazing  to  the  light. 

Some  crying  there  was  an  army  in  the  land, 

And  some  that  men  were  in  the  very  walls, 

And  some  they  cared  not ;  till  a  clamour  grew 
As  of  a  new-world  Babel,  woman-built. 

And  worse-confounded :  high  above  them  stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking  peace. 

‘  Not  peace.  She  look’d,  the  Head :  but  rising  up 
Robed  in  the  long  night  of  her  deep  hair,  so 
To  the  open  window  moved,  remaining  there 
Fixt  like  a  beacon-tower  above  the  waves 
Of  tempest,  when  the  crimson-rolling  eye 
■  Glares  ruin,  and  the  sea-birds  on  the  light 

Dash  themselves  dead.  She  stretch’d  her  arms  and  call’d 
Across  the  tumult — and  the  tumult  fell!’ 

The  Prince  is  expelled  by  the  eight  ‘  daughters  of  the  plough.’ 

From  this  moment  the  story  gradually  becomes  more  serious. 
The  Princess  has  been  from  her  infancy  the  delight  of  three 
warlike  brothers ;  they  too  collect  an  army,  and  the  rival  hosts 
meet  ere  long  beneath  the  walls  of  the  maiden  college.  The 
Prince  rides  forth  to  the  hostile  camp,  and  has  an  interview 
with  the  brothers  of  the  Princess.  He  challenges  them  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  combat,  to  be  fought 
by  fifty  chosen  knights  on  each  side.  The  combat  takes  place, 
in  the  presence  of  both  courts ;  and  the  Prince,  with  his  two 
friends,  after  a  terrible  conflict,  is  left  on  the  plain  among  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  . 

The  next  book  begins  with  the  Princess’  song  of  triumph  — 
but  ends  with  her  defeat.  This  scene  has  a  greatness  of  cha-‘ 
racter  beyond  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  poem.  In  it 
more  than  anywhere  else,  the  large  performance  breaks  through 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  unambitious  design ;  and  we  recognise, 
as  we  glance  around  on  its  manifold  sources  of  interest  —  the 
wounded  Prince,  the  unhappy  father,  the  mother  pleading  for 
her  child,  the  indignant  warrior,  and  the  Princess  slow  to  yield — 
an  epic  breadth  of  effect  as  well  as  style  of  handling.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  her  maidens,  and  holding  in  her  arms  the  infant  child 
of  Psyche,  whom  she  had  taken  to  herself  on  its  mother’s  flight, 
Ida  descends  to  the  battle-field.  An  enemy  more  formidable 
than  armed  hosts  there  assails  her — Pity.  It  is  not  by  physical 
suffering  alone  that  she  is  confronted.  Psyche  pleads  hard  for  the 
restoration  of  her  child.  Cyril  forgets  his  own  wounds  while  vin¬ 
dicating  her  claims.  The  memory  of  old  friendship  comes  to  their 
aid,  —  and  Psyche  is  forgiven.  Old  Gama  bitterly  reproaches 
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his  daughter.  The  Prince’s  father  refuses  her  aid.  Keality  comes 
suddenly  home  to  one  whose  life  has  been  a  dream ;  and  nature  will 
have  her  way.  ‘  Let  the  wounded  be  carried  into  the  university,’ 
she  exclaims,  overwhelmed  by  the  passion  of  sudden  grief ;  ‘  Psyche 
‘  shall  be  Cyril’s  nurse;  she  will  herself  tend  her  chief  enemy.’ 
She  speaks,  and  it  is  done.  The  Prince  gains,  unconsciously 
and  in  defeat,  the  privilege  after  which  in  health  and  strength 
he  had  in  vain  aspired. 

The  conclusion  need  hardly  be  narrated — unless  we  too  could 
tell  it  as  it  is  told  by  the  poet.  The  wounded  knights,  after  a 
struggle  discreetly  prolonged,  recover.  The  remedial  process 
was  apparently  rather  empirical  in  character,  consisting,  in  a 
large  measure,  of  transfusion  and  counter-irritation.  By  degrees 
renovated  strength  glided,  from  the  touch  of  their  youthful  nurses 
and  very  friendly  physicians,  into  the  veins  of  the  wounded 
warriors :  by  degrees  fever  left  the  wearied  head ;  but  a  kindred 
unrest  was  transferred  into  the  hearts  (how  recently  occupied 
only  by  learned  cares)  of  those  who  were  piously  grateful  for 
the  work  of  their  own  hands.  The  knights  live ;  and  the  ladies 
indulgently  favour  their  devotion.  In  ice  itself  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  coldness.  Psyche  is  already  betrothed  to 
Cyril,  and  Melissa,  the  daughter  of  the  spiteful  Blanche,  to 
Floriau;  while  the  Princess  still  holds  out,  ‘like  Tencriffe  or 
‘  Atlas  unremoved.’  Example,  however,  is  dangerous ;  idleness 
is  more  so ;  and  Ida’s  great  design  has  been  brought  by  com¬ 
pulsion  to  a  stand  still.  Bemorse,  also,  as  well  as  compassion, 
has  been  dealing  with  her;  and  Spring-tide  falls  at  last  upon 
Ida’s  heart  One  evening  the  Prince  awakens  from  a  long 
trance,  and  for  the  first  time  is  conscious  of  outward  things. 
Seldom  has  love  been  so  described.  (Pp.  148 — 150.) 

‘  I  saw  the  forms ;  I  knew  not  where  I  was : 

Sad  phantoms  conjured  out  of  circumstance. 

Ghosts  of  the  fading  brain,  they  seem’d ;  nor  more 
Sweet  Ida.  Palm  to  palm  she  sat :  the  dew 
Dwelt  in  her  eyes,  and  softer  all  her  shape 
And  rounder  show’d :  1  moved :  1  sigh’d  :  a  touch 
Came  round  my  wrist,  and  tears  upon  my  hand ! 

Then,  all  for  languor  and  self-pity,  ran 
Mine,  down  my  face  ;  and  with  what  life  I  had. 

And  like  a  flower  that  cannot  all  unfold. 

So  drench’d  it  is  with  tempest,  to  the  sun, 

Yet,  as  it  may,  turns  toward  him,  1  on  her 
Fixt  my  faint  eyes,  and  utter’d  whisperingly : 

‘  “  If  you  be,  what  I  think  you,  some  sweet  dream, 

I  would  but  ask  you  to  fulfil  yourself : 

But  if  you  be  that  Ida  whom  I  knew, 
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I  ask  you  nothing :  only,  if  a  dream, 

Sweet  dream,  be  perfect.  I  shall  die  to-night ! 

Stoop  down  and  seem  to  kiss  me  ere  I  die.” 

*  I  could  no  more,  but  lay  like  one  in  trance, 

Tliat  hears  his  burial  talk’d  of  by  his  friends, 

And  cannot  speak,  nor  move,  nor  make  one  sign. 

But  lies  and  dreads  his  doom.  She  turn’d  ;  she  paused  ; 

She  stoop’d ;  and  with  a  great  shock  of  the  heart 
Our  mouths  met !  out  of  langour  leapt  a  cry. 

Crown’d  Passion  from  the  brinks  of  death,  and  up 
Along  the  shuddering  senses  struck  the  soul. 

And  closed  on  fire  with  Ida’s  at  the  lips  ; 

Till  back  I  fell,  and  from  mine  arms  she  rose. 

Glowing  all  over  noble  shame. ;  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe. 

And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  that  other,  when  she  came 
From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love. 

And  down  the  streaming  crystal  dropt,  and  she 
Far-fleeted  by  the  purple  island-sides. 

Naked,  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave. 

To  meet  her  Graces,  where  they  deck’d  her  out 
For  worship  without  end !  Nor  end  of  mine, 

Stateliest,  for  thee !  but  mute  she  glided  forth. 

Nor  glanced  behind  her,  and  I  sank  and  slept. 

Fill’d  thro’  and  thro’  with  Love,  a  happy  sleep.’ 

Again,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  Prince  wakes ;  Ida  sits 
beside  him,  and  holds  (pp.  150,  151.) — 

‘  A  volume  of  the  Poets  of  her  land  : 

There  to  herself,  all  in  low  tones,  she  read. 

“  Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white ; 

Nor  waves  the  cypress  in  the  palace  walk  ; 

Nor  winks  the  gold  fin  in  the  porphyry  font : 

The  fire-fly  wakens :  waken  thou  with  me !] 

“  Now  droops  the  milkwhite  peacock  like  a  ghost. 

And  like  a  ghost  she  glimmers  on  to  me. 

“  Now  lies  the  Earth  all  Danaii  to  the  stars. 

And  all  thy  heart  lies  open  unto  me. 

“  Now  slides  the  silent  meteor  on,  and  leaves 
A  shining  furrow  —  as  thy  thoughts  in  me. 

“  Now  folds  the  lily  all  her  sweetness  up. 

And  slips  into  the  Iwsom  of  the  lake  : 

So  fold  thyself,  my  dearest,  thou,  and  slip 
Into  my  bosom  and  be  lost  in  me.”  ’ 

There  is  silence.  Again  she  opens  the  volume,  and  reads  the 
following  Idyl  (pp.  151 — 153):  — 
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‘  “  Come  down,  0  maid,  from  yonder  mountain  height : 

What  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shepherd  sang) 

In  height  and  cold,  the  splendour  of  the  hills  ? 

But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  Heavens,  and  cease 
To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  Pine, 

To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire  ; 

And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come. 

For  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 
And  find  him !  by  the  happy  threshold,  he. 

Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maize. 

Or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  vats, 

Or  foxlike  in  the  vine  ;  nor  cares  to  walk 
With  Death  and  Morning  on  the  Silver  Horns, 

Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine. 

Nor  find  him  dropt  upon  the  firths  of  ice. 

That  huddling  slant  in  furrow-cloven  falls 
To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors  : 

But  follow ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
To  find  him  in  the  valley  ;  let  the  wild 
Lean-headed  Eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
Their  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  water-smoke. 

That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air. 

So  waste  not  thou !  but  come !  for  all  the  vales 
Await  thee  ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 
Arise  to  thee ;  the  children  call,  and  I 
Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  ^weet  is  every  sound! 

Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet ; 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro’  the  lawn. 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms. 

And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.” 

‘  So  she,  low-toned  ;  while  with  shut  eyes  I  lay 
Listening ;  then  look’d.  Pale  was  the  perfect  face  ; 

The  bosom  with  long  sighs  labour’d ;  and  meek 
Seem’d  the  full  lips,  and  mild  the  luminous  eyes. 

And  the  voice  trembled  and  the  hand.  She  said 
Brokenly,  that  she  knew  it,  she  had  fail’d. 

In  sweet  humility ;  had  fail’d  in  all ; 

That  all  her  labour  was  but  as  a  block 
Left  in  the  quarry.’ 

In  surrendering  herself  Ida  surrenders  all.  Her  lover,  how¬ 
ever,  restores  to  her  the  substance  of  her  early  hope,  now 
purified  from  presumption  and  ambition ;  and,  learning  as  well 
as  teaching  through  the  sympathies,  assures  her  that  there  had 
been  a  heart  of  truth  in  her  aspiring  creed.  (Pp.  156,  157.) 

‘  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man 
But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 

Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this 
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Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference : 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 
lie  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  ; 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care : 

More  as  the  double-natured  Poet,  each : 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  fuU-summ’d  in  all  their  powers, 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 

Distinct  in  individualities. 

But  like  each  other  ev’n  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men : 

Then  reign  the  world’s  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm  : 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  humankind!’ 

The  reader  will  have  been  enabled,  by  our  analysis  of  the 
story,  and  still  more  by  our  extracts,  to  form  a  judgment  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem.  He  will  perceive  that,  although  the 
discordant  materials  of  the  tale  are  put  together  with  mueh 
skill,  it  does  not  propose  to  itself  the  highest  objects  of  nar¬ 
rative  poetry.  He  will  discover,  also,  that  it  is  equally  far  from 
being  a  burlesque.  The  work,  Avhich  is  eminently  original  in 
its  conception,  is  in  ,  narrative  poetry  much  what  the  comedy 
of  poetry  and  eharacter,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  wit  and 
manners,  is  in  dramatic.  The  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Temi)est  ’  include  a  serious  meaning,  although  the 
tragic  clement  enters  not  into  them.  They  contemplate  human 
life  in  the  main  from  the  sunny  side;  but,  even  from  faery- 
land,  it  is  still  human  life  which  they  regard.  So  it  is  with 
!Mr.  Tennyson’s  ‘  Princess.’  The  abundant  grace  and  descrip¬ 
tive  beauty  which  meet  the  superficial  eye,  constitute  but  its 
external  charm.  Studying  liis  work  with  that  attention  which  the 
labour  of  a  true  poet  should  always  command,  we  soon  discover 
that,  while  fantastic  in  its  subject,  it  is  eminently  human  in 
sentiment,  and  that  the  human  gradually  rises  higher  and  higher 
into  the  moral.  The  poem  plays  with  the  arbitrary  and  the 
theoretical ;  but  it  plays  with  them  only  to  make  them  their  own 
confutors.  Such  is  the  lore  which  we  Icam  from  human  life. 
Our  follies  are  our  most  effectual  instructors ;  and  the  strongest 
resolutions  of  manhood  flourish  best  in  that  soil  in  which  the 
extravagancies  of  youthful  hopes  have  found  a  grave. 

The  deep  and  rich  humanity  with  which  this  poem,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  fanciful  plot,  is  replete,  can  hardly  be  illustrated  by 
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quotations.  That  its  tendency  is  not  to  depreciate  womanhood, 
but  to  exalt  it,  we  have  already  remarked ;  and  our  observation  is 
amply  borne  out  by  the  passage,  one  of  the  most  deeply 
touching  in  the  poem,  in  which  the  Prince  speaks  of  his 
mother.  The  same  reverence  for  what  is  holiest  in  the  affections 
is  shown  in  the  delineation  of  the  Princess’  late  and  reluctant 
love.  Poets  of  a  different  class  from  Mr.  Tennyson  are 
always  more  successful  in  painting  love  than  any  of  the  other 
affections.  One  reason  of  this  may  be  that  in  that  passion  there 
is  often  less  of  the  humanities  than  in  any  other.  If  the  love  be 
very  immature  or  very  egotistical,  —  if  it  float  in  the  imagination 
only,  or  be  rooted  in  the  exclusive  demands  of  a  narrow  nature, 
and  still  more  if  it  be  mainly  a  matter  of  temperament, — in  any 
of  these  cases  it  admits  of  being  easily  described,  because  it  is 
little  modified  by  the  more  complex  sympathies  of  our  nature. 
Such  love-poetry,  accordingly,  is  very  easily  written, — or  rather 
such  love  is  poetry  ready  made ;  and  it  will  find  acceptance  with 
the  least  poetical  readers.  The  love-poetry  of  the  ‘Princess’  is 
of  another  sort.  In  Ida  the  personal  love  rises  out  of  that  human 
love  from  which  caprice  and  a  wild  enterprise  had  long  estranged 
her.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  philosophy  that  ‘  pity  is  akin 
‘  to  love ;  ’  but  the  pity  which  exists  only  for  a  lover,  is  too  like 
the  charity  which  begins,  and  ends,  at  home.  Ida  has  first  pitied 
the  deserted  infant :  — 

‘  We  took  it  for  an  hour  this  morning  to  us 
In  our  own  bed  :  the  tender  orphan  hands 
Felt  at  our  heart,  and  seemed  to  charm  from  thence 
The  wrath  we  nursed  against  the  world.’ 

She  also  pities  the  bereft  mother,  the  estranged  friend,  the  grey 
old  father :  and  it  is  thus  that  at  last  she  requires  no  formal  refu¬ 
tation  of  that  which  had  been  the  favourite  object  of  her  youthful 
aspirations.  It  drops  away  unshaken.  She  has  been  humanised ; 
and  all  the  great  human  relations  assume  at  once  their  due 
place.  Loyalty  is  the  basis  of  them  all.  She  loves ;  and  feminine 
subjection  appears  to  her  no  longer  a  tyranny,  but  a  something 
beautiful,  befitting,  and  worthy :  —  ‘  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
‘  husband,  and  he  shall  have  the  rule  over  thee.’  The  scientific 
eminence  which  she  has  wished  her  sex  to  share  becomes  at 
once  a  trifling  as  well  as  a  visionary  thing.  For  this  develop¬ 
ment  we  are  prepared  by  many  artistic  touches  in  the  progress 
of  the  poem. 

It  has  been  remarked,  among  the  distinguishing"  attributes 
of  high  poetry,  that  such  contains  ever,  whether  intentionally  or 
not,  a  number  of  subordinate  meanings,  beside  that  which  lies 
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on  the  surface.  Indeed  we  know  not  how  it  should  be  other¬ 
wise  ;  the  stream  will  make  mention  of  its  bed ;  the  river  will 
report  of  those  shores  which,  sweeping  through  many  regions 
and  climes,  it  has  washed ;  and  those  currents  of  thought  whose 
sources  lie  afar  off  must  needs  be  enriched  with  a  various  and 
precious  store.  The  results  of  large  generalisations  must  ever, 
though  undcsigncdly,  be  symbolical  —  a  fact  which  in  itself 
proves  how  needless  is  the  labour  of  a  poet  who,  with  a 
didactic  purpose,  devises  a  formal  allegoiy,  and  models  his 
work  on  such  a  framework.  Suggestiveness  we  should  class 
among  the  chief  cliaractcristics  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poetry. 
Among  the  lesser  meanings  of  his  most  recent  work,  that  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  natural  ties  against  the  arbitrary  and  the  theo¬ 
retical,  is  not  the  least  significant.  Many  passages  in  it  have  a 
remarkable  reference  to  cluldrcn.  They  sound  like  a  perpetual 
child-protest  agmnst  Ida’s  Amazonian  philosophy,  which,  if 
realised,  would  cast  the  whole  of  the  child-like  element  out  of 
the  female  character,  and  at  the  same  time  extirpate  from  the 
soul  of  man  those  feminine  qualities  which  the  masculine  nature, 
if  complete,  must  include.  Human  society  can  only  be  a  perfect 
thing  when  it  is  the  matured  exponent  of  man’s  nature  fully 
developed  in  it ;  and  such  development  can  only  take  jilace 
when,  with  due  distinction  and  division,  the  contrasted  parts  of 
it,  whether  brought  out  by  diversity  of  sex,  age,  rank,  power, 
or  other  circumstance,  are  allowed  an  independent  and  separate 
expansion.  We  dare  not,  however,  undertake  the  exposition 
of  all  Mr.  Tennyson’s  hidden  meanings.  In  these  cases  every 
reader  is  best  contented  with  his  own  discoveries. 

The  faults  of  ‘  the  Princess  ’  are,  in  the  main,  faults  of  detail. 
Here  and  there  the  heroine  seems  to  us  a  little  too  meta¬ 
physical  in  her  discourse,  as  in  p.  62. ;  and  the  distinction 
between  her  real  character  and  the  unnatural  one  which 
she  has  chosen  to  assume  is,  in  one  or  two  instances,  not  so 
carefully  maintained  as  is  usually  the  case.  In  the  college  hall, 
for  instance,  we  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  hear  of  her 
‘  grave  professors  ’  having  scattered  ‘  gems  of  art  and  science,’ 
than  of  the  Princess  herself  having  rivetted  admiring  eyes 
by  her  skill  in  so  idle  a  pastime.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
general  effect  of  the  poem  is  the  worse  for  the  fact  that  its  hero, 
like  Keats’s  Endymion  is  rather  an  embodiment  of  youthful 
impulses  than  a  special  and  individual  character.  It  strikes 
us,  however,  that  classical  allusions  are  put  too  often  into 
his  mouth,  —  considering  that  he  belongs  to  the  fair  academy  in 
pretence  alone.  The  diction  of  the  poem,  too,  though  scarcely 
ever  quite  simple  or  natural,  seems  to  us  occasionally  too  fami- 
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linr.  In  the  main  it  is  graceful  and  terse,  and  in  the  more  im¬ 
portant  parts  it  is  richly  expressive ;  but,  notwithstanding  its 
uniformly  elaborate  and  recherche  tone,  there  are  places  in 
which  its  aversion  to  the  stilted  makes  it  colloquial  to  a  degree 
hardly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  poetry ;  —  the  language  of 
which,  when  most  homely,  should  still  be  a  ‘  lingua  communis,’ 
unconnected  with  trivial,  as  well  as  with  stately  associations. 
Occasionally  also  we  meet  with  periods  which  in  their  ample 
sweep  appear  to  us  deficient  in  compactness.  These  faults  are, 
however  minute  in  character,  and  interfere  but  little  with  the 
interest  of  the  poem. 

Many  characteristic  qualities  of  ‘  the  Princess  ’  will  have 
been  illustrated  by  our  quotations :  we  shall  remark  on  but  a 
few  in  addition.  There  is  a  peculiar  sweetness  in  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  vein  of  tenderness  and  pathos  as  exhibited  in  this  poem. 
He  is  not  one  of  those  writers  who  think  that  the  heart  can 
never  lawfully  surrender  till  it  has  undergone  a  battery  of 
exaggerated  phrases,  and  who  drive  nails  into  us  by  way  of 
touching  our  feelings.  He  knows  that  the  odour  from  the 
flower-bed  wafted  to  us  in  the  casual  gust  is  sure  to  please, 
but  that  the  flower  which  is  pressed  too  hard  or  held  too  near 
will  smell  of  the  stalk.  The  scene  in  which  Psyche,  who  has 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  intruders,  promises  at  last  not  to 
betray  them,  is  a  remarkable  speeimen  of  the  tender  united  with 
the  playful.  Equally  tender,  in  a  pathetic  vein,  is  the  description 
of  Psyche,  when,  driven  in  disgrace  from  the  university  and 
wearied  with  wandering  in  the  dark,  she  laments  her  child  (pp. 
98,  99.):  — 

‘  Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah  my  child, 

Jly  one  sweet  child,  whom  I  shall  see  no  more  ! 

For  now  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back  ; 

And  either  she  will  die  from  want  of  care. 

Or  sicken  with  ill  usage,  when  they  say 
The  child  is  hers !  —  for  every  little  fault. 

The  child  is  hers ;  and  they  will  beat  my  girl 
Remembering  her  mother :  O  my  flower ! 

Or  they  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her  hard. 

And  she  will  pass  me  by  in  after-life 

"With  some  cold  reverence  worse  than  were  she  dead. 

,  Ill  mother  that  I  was  to  leave  her  there. 

To  lag  behind,  scared  by  the  cry  they  made. 

The  horror  of  the  shame  among  them  all : 

But  I  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors. 

And  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  day. 

Until  they  hate  to  hear  me  like  a  wind 
Wailing  for  ever,  till  they  open  to  me, 
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And  lay  my  little  blossom  at  my  feet, 

My  babe,  my  sweet  Aglala,  my  one  child ! 

And  I  will  take  her  up  and  go  my  way, 

And  satisfy  my  soul  w’ith  kissing  her  : 

Ah !  what  might  that  man  not  deserve  of  me. 

Who  gave  me  back  my  child ?”  “Be  comforted  ” 
Said  Cyril  “  you  shall  have  it :  ”  but  again 
She  veil’d  her  brows,  and  prone  she  sank,  and  so. 
Like  tender  things  that  being  caught  feign  death, 
Spoke  not,  nor  stirr’d.’ 


The  descriptive  power  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  of 
‘the  Princess’  is  of  the  highest  order.  As  an  example  we 
will  quote  the  following  sketch  of  the  female  university  (pp. 
45,  46.):  — 


‘  At  last  a  solemn  grace 
Concluded,  and  we  sought  the  gardens :  there 
One  walk’d  reciting  by  herself,  and  one 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as  to  read. 

And  smoothed  a  petted  peacock  down  with  that : 
Some  to  a  low  song  oar’d  a  shallop  by. 

Or  under  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 

Hung,  shadow’d  from  the  heat :  some  hid  and  sought 

In  the  orange  thickets  :  others  tost  a  ball 

Above  the  fountain-jets,  and  back  again 

With  laughter :  others  lay  about  the  lawns, 

Of  the  older  sort,  and  murmur’d  that  their  May 
Was  passing  ;  what  was  learning  unto  them  ? 

They  wish’d  to  marry  ;  they  could  rule  a  house  ; 
Men  hated  learned  women !  and  to  us  came 
^lelissa,  hitting  all  we  saw  with  shafts 
Of  gentle  satire,  kin  to  charity, 

Tliat  harm’d  not :  so  we  sat ;  and  now  when  day 
Droop’d,  and  the  chapel  tinkled,  mixt  with  those 
Six  hundred  maidens  clad  in  purest  white. 

Before  two  streams  of  light  from  wall  to  wall. 

While  the  great  organ  almost  burst  his  pipes. 
Groaning  for  power,  and  rolling  thro’  the  court 
A  long  melodious  thunder,  to  the  sound 
Of  solemn  psalms,  and  silver  litanies. 

The  w'ork  of  Ida,  to  call  down  from  Heaven 
A  blessing  on  her  labours  for  the  world.’ 


Had  we  space  we  would  add  the  description  of  the  Princess 
descending  with  her  train  to  the  battle-field,  and  the  picture 
of  Florian’s  love,  Melissa. 


If  extending  our  regard  from  the  work  before  us  to  the  body 
of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poetry,  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  jjecu- 
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liar  character  of  his  genius,  we  are  at  once  impressed  by  the 
Versatility  of  his  imagination.  In  his  earlier  efforts  he  was 
fond  of  exploring  new  forms  of  beings ;  and  sang  us  songs  of 
mermen  and  sea  fairies, — wild  themes  treated  with  no  lack  of 
verisimilitude.  In  his  more  recent  efforts  he  has  exercised  the 
same  rare  faculty,  by  embodying  the  most  dissimilar  forms  of 
poetic  thought  and  sentiment.  In  his  ‘  .®none’  we  have  a 
thoroughly  classic  Idyl ;  in  his  *  Dora,’  while  the  associations 
are  English,  the  handling  of  the  narrative  reminds  us,  by  its 
brevity,  force,  and  rugged  simplicity,  of  the  old  Hebrew  legends. 
The  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  romance  meets  us  in  his  ‘Morte 
d’Arthur:’  in  his  ‘Dream  of  Fair  Women’  we  are  reminded 
of  Dante’s  sharp  outline,  keen  intensity,  and  definite  imagery; 
while  in  his  ‘  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,’  and 
‘  Day  Dream,’  we  are  led  back  to  the  East,  and  lodged  in  a 
garden  of  delights,  where  the  splendour  is  never  a  mere  glitter 
without  taste  or  congruity,  —  a  thing  too  commonly  the  case 
in  that  gilded  furniture-poetry  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
East,  and  lies,  amid  more  honest  trinketry  and  perfumery,  in 
the  boudoir  and  on  the  dressing-table.  Of  all  our  recent  poets 
Mr.  Tennyson,  we  think,  is  the  most  versatile.  Versatility  is 
sometimes  indeed  in  poetry  as  in  life,  only  the  exercise  of  that 
imitative  power  which  betrays  a  want  of  individuality,  original 
conception,  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  In  such  cases  it  proceeds 
from  quick  and  volatile  sympathies  vividly  open  to  external  im¬ 
pressions,"  and  from  that  clear  unwrinkl^  mind,  which,  being 
all  surface,  apprehends  and  reflects  all  forms  of  thought,  but  is 
incapable  of  receiving  a  principle  or  resting  in  a  conclusion. 
Poetry  thus  produced  is  the  result  neither  of  genius  nor  of 
high  ability;  but  of  that  cleverness  which  bears  often  more 
resemblance  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

Before  examining  into  the  character  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
poetry,  considered  relatively  to  that  of  our  other  recent  poets, 
it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  observations  on  that  high 
poetic  attribute,  versatility,  which  it  so  strikingly  exemplifies ; 
for  the  purpose,  first  of  removing  some  popular  misappre¬ 
hensions,  and,  secondly,  of  illustrating  the  importance  of  a 
faculty  which  gives  to  poetry  its  earliest  impulse,  and  supplies 
it  to  the  end  with  fresh  materials.  Genuine  versatility  like 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  must  ever  be  numbered  among  the  chief 
poetical  gifts.  It  consists  in  mobility  of  temperament  united 
to  a  large  mind,  and  an  imagination  that  diffuses  or  concen¬ 
trates  itself  at  will.  It  is  only  when  the  ‘various  talents’  are 
united  with  ‘  the  single  mind,’  that  they  give  their  possessors 
‘  moral  might  and  mastery  o’er  mankind.’  The  Hebrew  Poet 
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*  says  my  heart  is  fixed,’  and  then  proceeds,  *  I  will  sing.’  And 
it  is  truly  when  the  heart  is  most  fixed  that  the  imagination 
can  afford  to  be  most  flexible.  It  may  wave  like  a  pine  tree 
in  the  breeze,  if,  like  the  pine,  it  sends  its  root  deep  into 
the  rocky  soil.  On  these  conditions,  the  more  versatile  the 
genius  is,  the  ampler  will  be  its  sweep,  and  the  mightier  its 
resilient  pow'er.  It  is  such  versatility  that  enables  the  poet 
to  apply  his  own  experience,  analogically  and  by  imaginative 
induction,  to  regions  unknown  and  forms  of  life  untried, 

—  at  once  passing  into  the  being  of  others  and  retaining 
his  own.  The  characters  delineated  by  the  greatest  poets 
have  accordingly  been  always  remarked  to  possess  the  two 
great  attributes  of  universality  and  individuality.  But  they 
could  never  unite  these,  if  the  corresponding  faculties  were  not 
united  in  the  versatile  imagination  and  profound  moral  sense  of 
the  poet.  For  want  of  the  former  faculty  there  arc  men  who 
can  pixnluce  but  a  single  work  of  value.  And  such  writers  are 
plagiarists  even  when  they  borrow  from  life  itself,  for  they 
add  nothing  to  that  which  they  borrow.  Beyond  the  limit 
of  their  individual  experience  there  is  for  them  ‘  nil  nisi 

*  pontus  et  aer,’  and  within  that  narrow  pasture  their  faculties 
grow  lean.  On  the  other  hand  how  many  are  there  who,  for 
want  of  moral  depth  and  tenacity  in  conjunction  with  versa¬ 
tility,  remain  for  ever  but  imitators,  and  wholly  fail  to  fulfil 
the  promise  of  their  earlier  and  happier  eflTorts. 

We  cannot  better  corroborate  these  opinions  than  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  greatest  of  dramatists  not  only  exhibits  the 
faculty  of  versatility  in  its  perfection,  but  proves  to  us,  at 
the  same  time,  that  other  and  converse  faculties  are  consistent 
with  it.  Shakspcarc,  it  has  been  said,  is  but  a  voice.  If  so, 
it  is  a  voice  direct  from  nature’s  heart — and  far  indeed  from  the 
voice  of  a  mocking  bird.  The  affection  which  we  feel  for  him 
is  in  itself  a  proof  of  this.  In  poetry,  as  elsewhere,  those  who 
forget  themselves  are  the  last  to  be  forgotten  by  others.  Shak- 
spearc  is  everywhere  present  in  his  poetry,  though  he  may  be 
nowhere  distinctly  or  completely  seen.  As  the  spirit  of  poetry 
tacitly  pervades  all  nature,  —  refreshing,  consoling,  renewing, 

—  so  Shakspeare  himself  accompanies  us  through  all  his  works, 
a  potent  and  friendly  genius.  In  all  his  thoughts  we  recognise 
one  method  of  thought ;  his  own  sweet  and  large  nature  ever 
mediates  between  the  natures  that  he  describes,  even  when  they 
are  most  discordant ;  his  manner  is  familial  to  us,  and  throughout 
his  ample  domain  we  recognise  his  genial  laugh  or  his  doubtful 
smile  —  like  that  of  the  Dryad  evanescent  in  the  branches,  or 
the  Nereid  descending  in  the  wave.  Does  any  one  need  a 
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bio^pby  to  tell  him  whether  Shakspeare  was  a  kindly  man  or 
cold,  liberal  or  niggardly,  humble  or  proud  ?  whether  his  faults 
were  faults  of  infirmity  or  of  malice  ?  whether  there  were  weeds 
amid  his  abundance,  or  whether  his  heart  was  a  soil  protected 
by  its  barrenness?  whether  he  was  a  patriot,  or  had  secluded 
himself  from  national  symiiathies?  whether  his  disposition  was  to 
believe  or  to  scoff?  These  questions,  at  all  events,  have  hitherto 
furnished  no  materials  for  critical  battles. 

It  is  of  course  in  dramatic  poetry  that  versatility  is  most 
needed ;  but  all  genuine  poetry  is  in  its  spirit  dramatic.  It 
would  be  a  truism  to  remark,  that  in  narrative  poetry  there  is  a 
dramatic  element,  —  it  being  in  fact  the  soil  out  of  which  the 
drama  (but  a  more  concentrated  form  of  narration)  grew.  Even 
in  idyllic,  nay,  in  descriptive  poetry,  the  dramatic,  and  therefore 
the  versatile  faculty,  is  also  necessary ;  nay,  the  humblest  object 
which  includes  the  beautiful,  or  has  ever  inspired  song,  cannot  be 
})oetically  appreciated  by  one  who  is  unwilling  to  forget  himself, 
or  unable  to  pass  into  other  forms  of  being.  In  many  an  orderly 
and  compact  tragedy,  there  is  less  of  dramatic  versatility  than 
in  Bums’s  allusion  to  a  wom-out  horse,  or  Dante’s  description  of 
tlic  bird 

‘  who  midst  the  leafy  bower 
Has  in  her  nest  sat  dai'kling  througli  the  night, 

With  her  sw’eet  brood  ;  impatient  to  descry 
Their  wished  looks,  and  to  bring  home  their  food.’ 

(Cary’s  translation.) 

Such  things,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  be  thus  described  unless  they 
are  known  —  nor  thus  known  except  through  the  imaginative 
insight  of  the  affections.  Sympathy  is,  in  tmth,  but  versatility 
of  heart ;  and  large  sympathies  are,  therefore,  the  most  powerful 
auxiliaries  of  poetic  genius.  For  the  same  reason  egotism,  pre¬ 
judice,  a  habit  of  dogmatism,  and  whatever  else  locks  up  our 
nature,  are  impediments  to  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
many  supposed  to  be  removed  from  literary  influences  —  among 
the  poor,  and  especially  among  children  —  the  very  essence  of 
poetry  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  prompt  and  extended  sym¬ 
pathies.  A  versatile  imagination  is  indeed  the  chief  faculty  of 
children.  Having  as  yet  hardly  realised  a  self-conscious  being 
of  their  own,  they  have  the  less  difficulty  in  passing  into  that  of 
others.  The  consequence  is  that  their  life  is  almost  wholly 
poetical ;  all  that  goes  on  around  them  is  a  long  drama ;  a 
piece  of  stick  with  a  ribbon  tied  to  it  represents  a  king  or  a 
queen ;  and  they  can  hold  delighted  and  truly  dramatic  colloquy 
with  men  and  women  impersonated  by  their  fancy  alone.  Hans 
Andersen’s  genius  consists  mainly  in  bis  being  so  far  still  a  child. 
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It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  with  nations  also  the  poetical 
period  is  that  of  early  youth.  And  the  reason  is,  that  when  men 
have  ceased  to  be  press^  down  by  the  selfish  wants  of  savage  life, 
and  not  yet  hardened  and  me  le  selfish  by  the  conventions  of 
over  civilisation,  the  imagination  has  a  versatility,  and  sympathy 
a  vital  power,  which  at  other  periods  is  unknown.  It  is  then  that 
the  emotions  are  fresh;  in  other  words,  that  man  has  a  power  of 
moviny  out  of  himself;  it  is  then  that  the  most  ordinary  objects 
appear  to  him  wonderful,  and  that  nothing  wonderful  is  either 
extraordinary  or  incredible ;  it  is  then  that  religion  is  natural  to 
him,  and  that  nature  is  invested  with  supernatural  attributes, 
and  regarded  with  religious  awe.  A  lively  sensibility  to  grief 
and  joy,  to  love  and  to  hate,  is  that  through  which  aU  outward 
things  acquire  for  us  a  real  existence,  and  become  objects  of 
affection.  In  the  absence  of  these,  our  nearest  domestic  inte¬ 
rests  would  have  for  us  as  remote  and  visionary  an  existence  as 
spiritual  truths  possess  for  the  merely  secular  intelligence ;  and 
in  the  presence  of  these,  not  only  the  animal  races  are  brought 
home  to  our  human  sympathies  —  the  brooding  bird,  or  the 
fiuthful  hound  —  but  the  inanimate  elements  b^me  human¬ 
ised;  waves  and  clouds  live  in  our  life;  if  they  swell,  it  is 
in  wrath ;  if  they  fly,  it  is  in  fear ;  if  they  pursue,  it  is  in  love. 
In  other  words,  nature  itself,  and  all  its  powers,  are  dramatised  ; 
and  the  faculty  which  makes  them  rehearse  their  several  parts 
is  that  of  a  versatile  imagination. 

That  Mr.  Tennyson’s  versatility  is  the  result  of  a  high  poetic 
mind,  and  not  merely  that  of  a  pliable  temperament,  we  have 
abundant  evidence.  It  is  associated,  in  the  first  place,  with  those 
powers  of  imagination  and  passion  which  belong  only  to  original 
genius.  However  he  may  vary  his  strain,  there  always  remains 
^hind  an  identity  which  cannot  be  overlooked ;  and  the  most 
dissimilar  of  his  poems  are  more  like  to  each  other  than  any  of  them 
is  to  the  school  of  wluch  it  most  reminds  us.  Lastly,  we  observe, 
that,  in  all  his  later  works,  his  own  peculiar  character  of  poetry 
has  become  more  and  more  pronounced,  and  that  his  poems  have 
proportionally  increased  in  power.  The  versatility  of  a  very 
young  poet  is  indeed  but  a  part  of  his  docility.  He  will  listen, 
with  the  susceptive  fisdth  of  youth,  successively  to  each  of  the 
great  masters  of  song ;  and  the  echo  which  remains  in  his  ear 
will  in  some  degree  modulate  his  tone.  He  will  trace  every  path 
which  the  Muse  has  trod,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  that  point  from 
which  they  diverge ;  and  it  is  well  that  he  sho^d  try  all  things, 
provided  he  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  best.  The  infancy  of  the 
life  poetic,  like  that  of  all  life,  learns  much  by  unconscious 
imitation ;  but  it  can  only  so  Icam  when  the  poet  possesses  those 
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high  faculties. which  seek,  through  imitation,  only  to  work  out 
their  own  development.  True  genius  will  soon  cast  aside 
whatever  is  alien  to  its  individual  nature ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  incorporating  into  its  proper  substance  all  poetic  elements 
that  are  truly  congenial,  it  will  blend  them  also  with  each  other, 
and  stamp  upon  them  a  unity  of  its  own.  The  poet  will  be 
original  when  he  wields  collectively  the  powers  that  once  were 
his  only  alternately ;  and  versatility  will  then  have  been  exalted 
into  a  higher  gift, — that  of  comprehensiveness. 

It  is  not  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Tennyson  alone  that  the  faculty 
of  versatility  has  recently  shown  itself,  not  only  in  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  character,  nature,  and  life,  but  also  in  the  manifold 
power  with  which  the  same  poet  has  prdduced  the  most  dissimilar 
species  of  poetry.  We  need  hardly  name  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Keats.  In  these  cases,  and  especially  in  the  latter  two,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  poetry  produced  by  the  same  person  was  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  at  different  timesl  But  in  cases  too  numerous  to  be  named, 
poetic  versatility  Las  also  shown  itself  in  a  very  different  manner. 
All  regions  of  the  earth  have  been  ransacked  for  the-  materials  of 
poetry — Persia,  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Iceland:  it  has  been  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  poet  to  reproduce  the  forms  and  manners,  if  not  the 
mind,  of  the  remotest  lands;  and  even  where  his  imagination  has 
been  content  to  tread  on  English  soil,  it  has  commonly  taken 
refuge  in  some  remote  period  of  our  history,  and  recounted  the 
Saxon  legend,  the  chivalrous  exploit,  or  the  feiids  of  border  war¬ 
fare.  Our  poets  may  have  been  impelled  to  this  practice,  in  part 
by  the  fact  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  not  eminently  poetical, 
and  that  the  unknown  has  always  a  charm.  This  circumstance, 
however,  can  but  have  supplied  the  external  occasion  for  their 
course.  Its  cause  is  to  be  found  within,  and  may  be  referred  to 
the  versatile  powers  and  instincts  of  the  imagination.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  in  a  qualified  sense  that  we  can  admit  our  age  to  be 
unpoetical. 

That  any  age  not  too  late  for  virtue,  too  late  for  religion, 
and  too  late  for  the  human  affections,  shoidd  be  really  too 
late  for  jioetry  we  cannot  believe,  —  though  it  may  easily  be 
unpoetical  in  its  outward  features.  The  Homan  Empire  during 
its  decline  was  probably  unable  to  produce  any  better  poetry 
than  those  snatches  of  sacred  song,  in  which,  protesting  against 
the  illusive  vision  of  corrupt  sense  that  surrounded  it,  the 
early  Christian  intelligence  expressed  its  aspirations  after  the 
realities  of  the  world  unseen.  The  Greek  empire,  during  its 
long  and  mummied  existence,  was  as  incapable  as  modem  China 
is  of  producing  anything  great  in  jwetry  or  in  the  kindred  arts. 
Surrounded  by  the  noblest  monuments  of  ancient  genius,  the 
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best  of  her  dejjcnerate  children  could  do  little  more  than  lecture 
on  them ;  and  gratify  with  them,  not  a  generous  pride,  but  a 
narrow  and  sectarian  vanity.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  it 
tyranny  which  had  subdued  the  human  mind,  however  tyranny 
may  have  assisted  in  keeping  it  prostrate.  The  positive  and  ne¬ 
gative  evil  proceeded  from  the  same  cause.  That  decay  of  all 
rational  and  manly  sentiment  which  connived  at  a  despotism 
unsupported  by  the  moral  sense,  and  sustained  only  by  arms  and 
the  superstition  of  custom,  was  inconsistent  with  the  instincts 
and  aspirations  which  incite  to  poetry. 

Except,  however,  at  periods  of  barbarism,  of  thoroughly  cor¬ 
rupt  morals,  or  of  utter  eflfeminacy,  the  poetic  instinct  will  ever 
assert  itself.  For  the  imagination  at  all  times  pervades  the 
whole  of  our  nature ;  and  is  sure  to  work  its  way  up  into 
the  light,  no  matter  through  what  obstructions.  If  the  age 
be  a  poetical  one,  the  imagination  will  embody  its  senti¬ 
ment,  and  illustrate  its  tendencies.  If  it  be  unpoetical,  the 
imagination  will  not  therefore  be  repressed.  It  will  then  create 
a  world  for-  itself — or  revert  to  some  historic  period,  the 
memorials  of  which  it  will  invest  with  a  radiance  not  their 
own.  Unquestionably  those  ages  are  the  most  favourable  to 
poetry  in  which  the  imagination  can  pluck  the  ears  of  corn  as 
it  passes  through  the  field,  and  is  not  obliged  to  seek  its  food 
afar.  At  those  periods  in  which  life  retains  much  of  the  adven¬ 
turous,  in  which  no  political  conventions  can  supply  the  place 
of  valour  and  wisdom  in  rulers  and  of  a  generous  loyalty  in  sub¬ 
jects,  in  which  moml  refinement  coexists  with  an  imperfect  civi¬ 
lisation,  in  which  the  first  great  triumphs  of  patriotism  are  won, 
and  in  which  temples  rise  from  the  ground  at  the  bidding  of  a 
zeal  which  has  not  learned  to  measure  itself  or  its  eiforts ;  — 
at  such  periods  it  is  that  poetry  is  most  genial,  most  real,  and 
most  authentic.  Such  were  the  periods  at  which  Homer,  Dante, 
and  Shakspeare  wrote.  The  heroic  age  of  Greece,  the  theology 
and  philosophy  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  the  manners  and 
histoiy  of  his  country  furnished  these  men  respectively  with 
the  main  materials  of  their  verse.  These  are  the  great  National 
poets  of  the  world.  They  belong  indeed  to  all  ages ;  but  they 
belonged  especially  each  to  his  own.  The  materials  of  each 
were  supplied  by  the  objects  surrounding  him,  or  the  traditions 
which  had  descended  to  him  by  inheritance. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  the 
national  is  alone  the  great  poet.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  among 
the  results  of  poetic  versatility,  as  well  as  of  the  instincts  of  the 
human  heart,  that  there  has  ever  existed  in  our  literature,  and. 
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to  no  small  degree,  in  that  of  other  countries,  two  great  schools 
of  poetry,  one  only  of  w'hich  can  properly  be  called  national. 
It  does  not  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  age  alone 
whether  the  poet  find  his  materials  in  the  circle  of  surrounding 
things,  or  seek  them  elsewhere :  this  will  in  the  main  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  constitution  of  his  own  moral  nature,  and  the 
preponderance  in  it  of  a  vivid  sympathy  with  reality  on  the  one 
hand,  or,  on  the  other,  of  an  ardent  aspiration  after  the  ideal. 
In  either  case  the  imagination  w’ill  lend  to  him  its  high  medi¬ 
ating  powers ;  in  the  former  interpreting  the  outward  world  to 
him,  in  the  latter  interpreting  him  to  his  fellow  men.  Even  in 
the  best  and  healthiest  periods  of  national  development  the 
human  mind  will  aspire  after  a  region  more  exalted  and  pure 
than  it  can  ever  find  on  earth ;  even  in  the  most  prosaic  it  will 
be  able  to  detect  something  noble  in  the  world  of  common 
things.  From  this  double  power  arise  two  converse  schools 
of  poetry ;  the  one  characterised  by  its  plastic  power  and  its 
function  of  embodying  the  abstractedly  great  and  the  ideally 
beautiful ;  the  other  by  its  reality,  its  homebred  sympathies, 
its  affinities  wdth  national  history,  character,  and  manners.  To 
expound  the  philosophy  of  these  tw'o  schools  would  be  to  w’rite 
a  treatise  on  poetical  versatility  and  imagination.  On  such  an 
enterprise  we  cannot  now  adventure.  W e  must  content  ourselves 
with  some  slight  historical  notices  of  the  two  schools  among 
ourselves, — schools  which  have  existed  from  the  beginning  of  our 
literature,  and  w'hich  have  been  reproduced  in  our  own  day. 
The  merest  outline  will  illustrate  the  momentous  truth  that 
neither  in  nations  nor  individuals  has  poetry  an  isolated  exist¬ 
ence,  but  that  it  flourishes  or  declines  in  conjunction  with  that 
moral,  political,  and  spiritual  well-being  w'hich  it  helps  to 
sustain.  We  shall  conclude  wdth  some  remarks  on  two  poets 
of  the  ideal  school,  Shelley  and  Keats ;  with  wffiom  Jlr.  Tenny¬ 
son  has  been  sometimes  compared — although,  as  we  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  show,  the  points  of  resemblance  between  him  and  them 
are  not  more  marked  than  those  of  dissimilarity. 

The  imagination  then,  as  we  have  observed,  has  ever  recog¬ 
nised  two  great  offices,  distinct  though  allied  —  the  one,  that  of 
representing  the  actual  world;  the  other,  that  of  creating  an 
ideal  region,  into  which  spirits  whom  this  world  has  w*earied 
may  retire.  The  former  function,  which  is  chiefly  discharged 
by  the  ‘  historia  spcctabilis  ’  of  dramatic  poetry,  is  that  to  which 
Bacon  refers  when  he  speaks  of  poetry  as  ‘submitting  the 
*  shows  of  things,  to  the  desires  of  the  mind.’  The  latter  belongs 
for  the  most  part  to  poets  lyrical  or  mythic,  w’ho,  in  the 
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‘enchanted  islands’  or  ‘snowy  cloisters’  of  ideal  poetry  have 
provided  retreats  in  which  spirits 

‘  Assoiled  from  all  encumbrance  of  the  time,’ 

might  rest  and  be  thankful.  Mr.  Keats  boasts  that  ‘  a  thing  of 
‘  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,’  assigning  as  a  reason  that 

‘  it  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
F uU  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  happy  breathing.’ 

A  perfect  Poet  ought  to  unite  both  the  great  attributes  of 
poetry.  To  a  limited  extent  the  greatest  have  done  so ;  but  even 
in  their  case  the  balance  has  ever  preponderated  in  one  direction 
or  the  other. 

In  Greece,  as  in  England,  those  two  species  of  poetry  co¬ 
existed  ;  but  in  the  former  neither  of  them  connected  itself  with 
the  associations  of  any  foreign  country.  Ko  region  more  beautiful 
or  sacred  than  Greece  could  then  be  conceived  of ;  and  the  Greek 
poet  could  only  forsake  the  company  of  his  heroes  for  that  of  his 
Gods.  But  in  our  northern  regions,  which  on  emerging  from 
barbarism  found  the  ancient  literature  a  perfect  work  imper¬ 
fectly  explored,  the  South  has  always  been  regarded  with  feelings 
akin  to  those  entertained  by  the  Greek  for  the  fabled  Hesperia 
of  the  west.  It  was  a  region  of  beauty  and  delight  on  which  the 
imagination  might  rest  half  way  to  heaven, — an  asylum  w'hich 
combined  the  solidities  of  this  earth  with  the  ideal  perfection  of 
the  worlds  beyond.  The  beauty  of  the  southern  countries,  their 
remoteness,  and  their  ancient  fame,  favoured  the  illusion :  and 
the  imagination  of  England  was  further  drawm  to  them  by  the 
indirect  attraction  of  those  other  arts,  sympathetic  with  poetry, 
which  have  been  carried  to  perfection  in  the  South  alone.  The 
southern  mind  moreover  is  more  inventive  than  that  of  the 
North,  though  less  thoughtful  and  imaginative;  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  Italian  and  Spanish  ‘Novelle’  supplied  the  plot  to  half 
our  British  Dramas, — a  circumstance  too  commonly  ascribed  to 
the  single  fact  that  on  the  revival  of  letters  the  literature  of  the 
South  had  sprung  first  into  existence.  All  these  influences  im¬ 
parted  a  character  distinctly  southern  to  that  school  of  English 
Poetry,  which  was  inspired  rather  by  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
than  by  national  associations,  as  both  advanced  to  their  deve¬ 
lopment. 

It  was  in  Shakspeare  and  Milton  that  the  two  great  schools 
found  their  chief  representatives.  The  former  is  the  greatest 
of  national  poets,  although  he  occasionally  forsook  the  national 
for  the  ideal  department  of  song  ;  and  Milton  is  not  a  national 
poet,  although  (his  ideal  resulting  as  much  from  his  moral  sense 
as  his  imagination,)  his  poetry  derives  from  his  religion  a  reality 
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and  a  solidity  which  seldom  belongs  to  the  ideal  school.  This 
distinction  between  the  character  of  the  two  poets  is  illustrated 
by  the  different  reception  their  works  have  met  with.  Shak- 
speare’s  sympathies  were  keenly  native ;  and  he  has  therefore  ever 
been  a  favourite  with  the  people.  He  is  above  their  apprecia¬ 
tion,  indeed,  but  not  beyond  their  love.  His  dramas  have  many 
planes  of  interest,  which  underlie  each  other  like  the  concentric 
layers  of  bark  produced  by  the  annual  growth  of  a  tree ;  and 
while  the  most  philosophic  eye  cannot  penetrate  the  inmost,  the 
most  superficial  is  pleased  with  that  which  lies  outside.  Where 
any  love  of  the  drama  remains,  Shakspeare  is  enjoyed  even  by 
the  most  homely  audience.  But  if  any  one  were  to  submit  to 
such  an  audience  a  page  or  two  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  far  from 
being  received  like  the  Rhapsodist  of  old,  the  Ballad-singer,  or 
the  Methodist  Preacher,  he  would  effectually  disperse  the  crowd. 
The  audience  which  Milton  demanded  was  ‘  fit  though  few :  ’ 
iihakspeare  demanded  none ;  but  if  people  came,  he  probably 
thought  ‘  the  more  the  merrier.’  The  latter  wrote  for  the 
stage,  but  never  was  at  the  trouble  of  publishing  his  works :  the 
former  prescribed  for  himself  a  choral  audience  consisting  of 
grave  divines,  sage  patriots,  and  virtuous  citizens ;  and  when 
this  selected  audience  hissed  him,  as  occasionally  happened,  he 
cursed  them  to  their  faces  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek — as  ‘asses, 
*  apes,  and  dogs,’  whose  portion  ought  to  be  with  the  schismatics 
who  had  ‘  railed  at  Latona’s  twin-born  progeny !  ’ 

It  is  not,  however,  its  deficient  popularity  so  much  as  its 
subject  and  its  form  which  proves  that  Milton’s  great  work 
is  not  a  national  poem,  high  as  it  ranks  among  our  national 
triumphs.  If  that  mind  had  remained  with  him,  which  was 
his  when  English  landscape  supplied  the  scenery  of  his  ‘Allegro,’ 
and  Anglican  theology  inspired  the  moral  teaching  of  his 
‘  Comus,’  he  would  probably  have  fulfilled  his  youthful  inten¬ 
tion,  and  celebrated  Britain’s  mythic  hero.  But,  instead  of  the 
great  romance  of  the  North,  he  WTote  the  religious  epic  of  the 
World.  Some  will  affirm  that  he  illustrated,  in  that  work,  his 
age  if  not  his  country.  His  age,  however,  gave  him  hints  rather 
than  materials.  Puritanism  became  transmuted,  as  it  passed 
through  his  capacious  and  ardent  mind,  into  a  faith,  Hebraic  in 
its  austere  and  simple  spirit, — a  faith  that  sympathised  indeed 
with  the  Iconoclastic  zeal  which  distinguished  the  anti-papal 
and  anti-patristic  theology  of  the  day,  but  held  little  consent  with 
any  of  the  complex  definitions  at  that  time  insisted  on  as  the 
symbols  of  Protestant  orthodoxy.  Had  the  Puritan  spirit  been 
as  genuine  a  thing  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  accompanied  it ; 
had  it  been  such  as  their  reverence  for  Milton  makes  many  per- 
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sons  still  suppose  it  to  have  been,  the  mood  would  not  so  soon 
have  yielded  to  the  licentiousness  that  followed  the  Kestoration. 
IVIilton  laboured  as  a  patriot  while  a  field  of  labour  was  open  to 
him :  he  then  turned  again  to  his  true  greatness,  and  once  more 
confronted  the  mighty  works  of  ancient  genius.  They  pleased 
him  still,  from  their  severity  and  their  simplicity :  But  they  did 
not  satisfy  him — because  they  wanted  elevation.  When  some 
one  pointed  in  admiration  to  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  Michael 
Angelo,  who  was  already  engaged  on  his  studies  for  St.  Peter’s, 
rejoined,  ‘  but  I  will  lift  it  up,  and  plant  it  in  heaven.’  It  was 
thus  that  Milton  regarded  the  ancient  Epic !  And  thus  that  in 
his  Paradise  Lost  he  elevated  and  endeavoured  to  spirituailise 
that  majestic  form  of  composition.  There  are  many  who  will 
always  regard  St.  Peter’s  temple  in  the  air  as  the  first  of 
architectural  monuments.  The  admirers  of  the  classic  will, 
however,  feel  that  its  amplitude  and  elevation  are  no  sufficient 
substitute  for  that  massive  simplicity  and  breadth  of  effect  which 
belong  to  the  Parthenon ;  while  those  who  revere  our  cathedrals 
will  maintain  that  it  lacks  the  variety,  the  mystery,  the  aspiration 
atid  the  infinitude  which  characterise  the  Christian  architecture  of 
the  North.  On  analogous  grounds  the  mox’e  devoted  admirers  of 
Homer  and  of  Shakspeare  will  ever  be  dissatisfied  with  Milton’s 
work — however  they  may  venerate  his  genius.  It  is  undoubtedly 
composite  in  its  character — the  necessary  result  of  its  uniting  a 
Hebraic  spirit  with  a  classic  form.  Dante,  like  Milton,  uses 
the  Greek  mythology  freely ;  considering  it,  no  doubt,  as  part 
of  that  inheritance  of  the  Heathen,  into  jxossession  of  which 
Christendom  had  right  to  enter ;  but  he  uses  it  as  a  subordinate 
ornament,  and  in  matters  of  mere  detail.  His  poem  is  a  Vision, 
not  an  Epic,  the  vision  of  supernatural  truth  —  of  Hell,  Pur¬ 
gatory,  and  Paradise  —  that  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  medi- 
ajval  Church  as  she  looked  up  in  nocturnal  vigil ;  not  the  mun¬ 
dane  circle  of  life  and  experience,  of  action  and  of  passion, 
exhibited  in  its  completeness,  and  contemplated  with  calm  satis¬ 
faction  by  a  ^luse  that  looks  down  from  heaven.  But  a  mystic 
subject,  ojxen  rather  to  apprehension  than  comprehension,  would 
not  have  contented  Milton ;  who,  with  his  classical  predi¬ 
lections,  had  eai'ly  laid  it  down  as  a  canon  that  j)oetry  should 
be  ‘simple,  sensuous,  and  impassioned,’  a  statement  of  the 
utmost  importance  where  applicable,  but  by  no  means  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  truth.  To  him  the  classic  model  supplied, 
not  the  adornment  of  his  poem,  but  its  structure  and  form. 
The  soul  that  inhabited  that  mould  was,  if  we  cannot  say 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  at  least  a  religious  spirit  —  profound, 
zealous,  austere,  and  self-reverent — as  analogous  perhaps  to  the 
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warlike  religion  of  the  Eastern  world,  as  to  the  traditional  Faith 
of  the  second  Dispensation.  Such  was  the  mighty  fabric  which, 
aloof  and  in  his  native  land  an  exile,  Milton  raised ;  not  perfect, 
not  homogeneous,  not  in  any  sense  a  national  work,  —  but  the 
greatest  of  all  those  works  which  prove  that  a  noble  poem  may 
be  produced  with  little  aid  from  local  sympathies,  or  nation^ 
traditions. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  our  literature,  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served,  we  have  possessed  the  two  schools,  which  culminated  in 
Shakspcare  and  in  !Miltou.  In  Chaucer  the  national  clement 
greatly  preponderated:  it  reigns  almost  alone  in  many  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  especially  in  the  humorous ;  but  in  several,  of 
which  the  moral  tone  is  higher  and  the  execution  more  delicate, 
a  southern  spirit  prevails.  Of  these  his  ‘  Second  Nonne’s  Talc,’ 
including  the  legend  of  St.  Cecilia,  is  a  beautiful  example ; 
illustrating,  as  it  docs,  that  moral  influence  of  which  the  origin 
eluded  the  eye,  like  the  invisible  garland  of  the  saint,  —  that 
influence  which  was  exhaled  from  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
first  Christians,  and  through  which,  in  part,  their  religion  was 
diflused.  The  national  element  of  our  [K)etry,  too,  has  always 
asserted  itself  almost  exclusively  in  our  historical  ballads ;  that 
exquisite  series,  the  musical  echo  of  so  much  of  our  history. 
Surrey  and  Wyatt,  in  no  slight  degree,  represented  that  Italian- 
Gothic  school  of  which  Spenser  may  be  considered  as  the  great 
representative.  In  him  the  spirit  of  chivalry  elevated  the  love  of 
the  beautiful ;  and  both,  while  ennobled  by  a  meditative  piety,  were 
enriched  by  all  the  gentler  associations  of  classical  song.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  graver  mind  than  belonged  to  any  of  his  models ;  and 
we  miss  in  him  that  buoyant  gaiety  which  animates  the  poets  of 
the  South :  But  such  deficiencies  were  amply  atoned  for  by  that 
tenderly  contemplative  spirit  which  pervades  his  poetry.  His 
Hymns  on  ‘  Heaveidy  Love’  and  ‘  Heavenly  Beauty’  are  noble 
specimens  of  the  Platonic  moral  philosophy  :  and  it  is  probable 
that  we  can  nowhere  meet  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  lieligion 
in  its  completeness  and  proportions,  doctrinal,  devotional,  and 
practical,  so  searching  and  so  large  as  exists  in  the  Tenth  Canto 
of  his  First  Book,  describing  the  visit  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
to  the  ‘  House  of  Holiness.’  In  the  Faery  Queen,  indeed,  we  find 
the  essence  of  the  prose  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  as  we 
find  the  essence  of  their  theologians  in  Dante.  Ariosto  is  neither 
more  various  nor  more  picturesque :  nor  is  that  imaginative  love- 
sentiment  which,  rather  than  the  passion  itself,  was  the  theme  of 
the  ^ideal  poets,  celebrated  with  more  purity,  refinement,  and 
sweetness,  in  the  sonnets  of  Petrarca  than  in  those  of  Spenser. 
Si)enser’8  foery-land  will  never  be  much  frequented  by  those 
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•whose  sympathies  are  exclusively  with  Action,  Passion,  and  Cha¬ 
racter.  But  with  poetic  students  of  another  class,  who,  if  they 
have  advanced  less  in  the  lore  of  life,  have  wandered  less  from 
the  breast  of  the  Muses ;  with  those  by  whom  ideal  beauty,  refined 
sentiment,  rich  imagery,  ‘  fancies  chaste  and  noble,’  harmonious 
numbers,  and  a  temperament  of  poetry  steeped  in  the  fountains 
of  pleasure,  but  irradiating  them  with  its  own  purity; — with 
those  by  whom  such  qualities  are  cherished,  the  poetry  of  Spenser 
must  ever  remain  a  favourite  haunt  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  classic 
temple,  which  charms  and  rests  the  eye  by  the  perfection  of  its 
finite  proportions.  Yet  to  it  also  belongs,  in  its  several  parts, 
that  definiteness  without  which  organic  beauty  cannot  exist  It 
is  a  forest  palace, — half  natural,  half  artificial:  we  wander 
through  groves  as  regular  as  galleries;  and  catch  glimpses  of 
openings  like  stately  halls  dismantled :  —  but  our  foot  is  ever  upon 
flowers ;  and  the  moonlight  of  the  allegory  helps  to  sustain  the 
illusion. 

From  the  chivalrous  j)aradise  of  Spenser’s  ‘Faery  Queen’  to 
Milton’s  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  the  two  schools  of  English  poetry 
maintained  a  friendly  rivalry.  Both  sources  of  inspiration  con¬ 
tended  at  times  in  the  same  author,  even  when  a  dramatist. 
Marlow,  in  his  beautiful  narrative  poem  ‘  Hero  and  Leander  ’ ; 
Shakspeare,  in  his  ‘Rape  of  Lucrece’  and  his  ‘Venus  and 
‘  Adonis  ’ ;  Fletcher,  in  his  ‘  Faithful  Shepherdess  ’ ;  Shirley,  in 
his  ‘  Narcissus  and  Echo,’  are  southern,  not  only  in  their  sub¬ 
ject  but  in  their  mode  of  treating  it.  In  Brown’s  ‘  Britannia’s 
‘  Pastorals,’  —  a  poem  full  of  beauty,  and  which,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  has  recently  been  republished  in  a  cheap  form, — the 
classic  spirit  reigns  almost  alone.  The  scenery  itself  is  clas¬ 
sical,  though  the  author  was  probably  never  out  of  England : 
and  its  ‘  silver  streams  ’  and  ‘  pleasant  meads  ’  are  never  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  shade  of  northern  mountains  or  clouds.  The 
Sonnets  of  Drummond  abound  in  an  Italian  beauty ;  as  indeed 
do  many  of  Daniel’s,  whose  other  writings  are  characterised 
by  an  English  robustness  and  thoughtfulness.  The  exquisite 
fragments  which,  in  his  swift  and  brief  career,  were  carelessly 
shaken  from  Sidney’s  affluent  genius,  are  as  full  of  the  southern 
inspiration  as  the  dew-drops  of  dawn  are  of  light :  and  in  Love¬ 
lace,  Suckling,  Carew,  as  well  as  other  lyric  poets  of  their  time, 
•we  find  a  terseness  and  light-hearted  grace  which  are  not  of 
northern  origin.  In  Herrick  the  southern  spirit  becomes  again 
the  spirit  of  the  antique.  In  the  very  constitution  of  his  ima¬ 
gination  he  was  a  Greek :  Yet  he  sang  in  no  falsetto  key :  his 
thoughts  were  instinct  with  the  true  classical  spirit;  and  it  was, 
as  it  were,  by  a  process  of  translation  that  he  recast  them  in 
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English  words.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  are  to  at¬ 
tribute  his  occasional  licence.  His  poetry  hardly  lay  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  conventional  part  of  our  Protestant  mo¬ 
rality  ;  but  his  genius  never  stagnates  near  the  marsh.  In  his 
poetry  we 

‘  Recognise  that  Idyl  scene 

Where  all  mild  creatures  without  awe, 

Amid  field-flowers  and  pastures  green 
Fulfil  their  being’s  gentle  law.’* 

With  the  exception  of  Milton,  the  period  that  succeeded  the 
Restoration  was  as  fatal  to  the  ideal  as  to  the  national  school 
of  English  poetry.  The  religious  sentiment  had  bled  well  nigh 
to  death,  through  the  wounds  of  a  society  cut  up  with  sects  and 
with  schisms.  The  political  enthusiasm  had  also  burned  out. 
The  sublime  had  been  changed  into  the  ridiculous ;  the  perform¬ 
ance  had  mocked  the  conception ;  and  if  Milton’s  majestic  prose 
treatises  had  sounded  the  Prologue,  the  Epilogue  of  this  literary 
drama  was  furnished  by  the  shrewd  and  thoroughly  English 
comment  of  Butler’s  Hudibras.  The  Gothic  church  was  pulled 
down  indeed ;  but  the  *  second  temple  ’  remained  unbuilt. ' 
Cromwell  passed  away ;  and  the  grand  and  gloomy  world  his 
shoulders  had  supported,  fell  with  him.  As  if  the  Puritan 
prophets  had  but  prophesied  in  somnambulism,  as  if  the  nation 
had  but  in  hypochondria  fancied  itself  a  Levitical  community, 
as  if  their  lofty  Hebraic  aspirations  had  been  but  an  ethical 
‘  renaissance  *  or  ‘  the  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair,’  the 
work  of  their  hands  melted  strangely  away  before  the  eyes,  and 
with  the  seeming  consent  of  the  English  people ! 

The  cavaliers  had  again  their  day ;  but  their  success  turned 
out  likewise  a  failure.  The  king  had  been  brought  back ;  but 
he  could  not  believe  in  himself — and  the  ancient  loyalty  was 
no  more.  A  less  imaginative  age  had  succeeded,  and  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  sense  were  called  in,  to  supply  the  place  of  spiritual 
illusions  dispelled.  The  degradations  of  society  infected  lite¬ 
rature.  The  national  riot,  to  be  sure,  in  time  subsided ;  but  the 
debauch  of  the  night  left  the  head  giddy  and  the  stomach  weak  in 
the  morning ;  and  the  epicurean  had  soured  into  the  cynic.  That 
period  was  succeeded  by  a  still  colder  one.  Its  chief  political  work, 
the  Revolution,  was  efected  in  business-like  fashion,  —  but  with 
little  on  either  side  of  that  faith  or  hope  which  had  elevated  the 
earlier  struggle.  Its  theology  held  equally  in  suspicion  whatever 
was  passionate  and  whatever  was  traditional;  its  philosophy  repu¬ 
diated  abstractions  and  d  priori  views ;  and  its  arts  lacked  the 
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fervour  alike  of  ideal  conceptions  and  of  home-bred  affections. 
At  such  a  time  poetry  necessarily  became  imitative ;  and  the 
Anglo-Gallican  school  grew  up.  The  silver  age  of  English 
poetry  was  adorned  with  writers  of  admirable  abilities ;  of  whom 
Dryden  was  the  greatest  in  mental  power,  while  Pope  has  left 
behind  him  the  most  perfect  works.  Conventional  manners, 
satire,  and  if  not  moral  philosophy  at  least  moral  disquisition, 
supplied  their  chief  materials  to  that  school :  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  creative  spirit  or  a  shaping  art,  its  chief  attractions  were 
found  in  its  executive  skill,  and  a  style  accomplished,  masculine, 
and  pointed.  It  died  out  soon,  however,  for  it  had  no  root.  Its 
classical  allusions,  taken  at  second  hand,  had  never  breathed  a 
genuine  classical  spirit ;  and  its  disquisitions  gradually  degene¬ 
rated  into  metrical  treatises  on  botany,  hunting,  or  medicine ! 

In  eonjunction  with  stronger  political  interests  and  deeper 
feelings  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  Poetry  gradually  re¬ 
vived.  It  exhibited,  from  the  first,  a  native  origin  that  at¬ 
tested  its  authenticity,  and  in  time  it  developed  an  ideal 
aim.  The  former  was  marked  by  its  fidelity  to  nature,  and 
its  frequent  reference  to  the  rural  manners  of  England,  The 
nature  which  Thomson  describes  is  living  nature,  and  the 
blood  flows  freely  in  her  veins.  A  refined  appreciation  of  the 
graceful  and  the  poetical  he  lacked ;  and  the  deficiency  which 
makes  itself  ridiculous  in  the  clumsy  handling  of  his  ‘Musidora’ 
and  other  narratives,  exists  also  in  his  delineations  of  scenery. 
The  Landscapes  of  Thomson,  like  those  of  Rubens,  are  sensual, 
though  in  each  case  we  remark  that  quality  less  than  when  the 
subject  treated  is  higher;  and  in  each  the  want  of  refinement  and 
spirituality  is  compensated  by  a  rich  combination  of  less  exalted 
merits.  The  poet  and  the  painter  alike  present  us,  in  their  land¬ 
scapes,  with  the  ‘fat  of  the  land:’  their  substantial  plains  and 
well-watered  meads  remind  us  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
meat  for  man  and  for  beast;  but  whatever  they  may  lack  they  are 
not  deficient  in  reality.  With  an  idyllic  a  moral  poetry  rose  up. 
The  moral  meditations  of  Young  had  comprised  much  original 
thought  of  native  English  growth.  Cowper,  a  kindred,  though 
far  greater  poet,  expressed  in  purer  and  simpler  language  thoughts 
with  more  of  depth  and  of  substantial  worth,  as  well  as  a  strain  of 
sentiment,  manly,  religious,  and  gravely  affectionate.  In  him, 
too,  we  find  an  admirable  fidelity  to  outward  nature  in  detail; 
although  with  her  grander  forms,  unendeared  by  association,  he 
had  little  sympathy  ;  while  ideal  representations  of  scenery  are 
no  more  to  be  found  in  his  poetry  than  ideal  conceptions  of 
character. 

If  the  poetry  of  Cowper  belongs  to  our  national  school,  that 
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of  Burns  is  yet  raore  racy  of  the  soil.  He  was,  on  the  whole, 
more  fortunately  circumstanced  for  poetry,  though  he  had 
more  to  contend  with.  The  period  at  which  he  lived  furnished 
materials  sufficiently  poetical,  when  presented  to  his  keen  in¬ 
sight  and  searching  sensibilities ;  and  Bums  was  luckily  without 
that  smattering  of  learning  which  often  leads  men  from  what 
surrounds  them,  without  enabling  them  truly  to  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  another  age.  He  felt  deeply ;  and  he  affected  nothing 
foreign  to  his  genius.  Song  and  ballad,  and  light  tale  and 
humorous  dialogue,  the  forms  of  composition  with  which  the 
neighbourhood  was  familiar,  —  with  these,  while  he  ‘  unlocked 
‘  his  heart’  he  also  interpreted  that  of  his  country.  Most  of  those 
qualities  which  were  distributed  among  his  countrymen  were 
concentrated  in  his  larger  being,  or  embraced  by  his  ardent  sym¬ 
pathies.  As  a  thousand  rivulets  are  blended  in  one  broad  river, 
so  the  countless  instincts,  energies,  and  faculties,  as  well  as 
associations,  traditions,  and  other  social  influences  which  consti¬ 
tute  national  life,  are  reconciled  in  him  whom  future  ages  are 
to  recognise  as  the  poet  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  merely  the  ro¬ 
mantic  side  of  the  Scotch  character  which  was  represented  in 
Bums, — its  imagination,  its  patriotism,  its  zealous  affectionate¬ 
ness,  its  love  of  the  legendary,  the  marvellous  and  the  ancient; 
that  part,  in  fact,  which  belongs  chiefly  to  the  highlands.  As 
amply  was  he  furnished  with  the  better  lowland  qualities,  — 
sense,  independence,  courageous  perseverance,  shrewdness  and 
humour ;  a  retentive  heart,  and  a  mind  truthful  even  when 
reserved.  These  qualities  were  united  in  his  abundant  nature ; 
and  his  poetic  temperament  freed  them  from  the  limitations, 
which  belong  to  every  character  formed  upon  a  local  type. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  his  songs  are  sung  at  the  hearth 
and  on  the  mountain  side ;  his  pathos  is  felt  and  his  humour 
applauded  by  the  village  circle;  his  sharp  descriptions  and 
shrewd  questions  on  grave  matters  are  treated  as  indulgently  by 
ministers  of  the  ‘National  Assembly,’  the  ‘Free  Kirk,’  and 
‘  orthodox  dissenters,’  as  Boccaccio’s  stories  have  been  by  the 
Italian  clergy  :  and  for  the  lonely  traveller  from  the  south  the 
one  small  volume  which  contains  his  works  is  the  best  of  guide¬ 
books, —  not  indeed  to  noted  spots  and  the  best  inns — but  to  the 
manners,  the  moral  soul,  and  the  heart  of  the  Scotch  people. 
In  other  words.  Burns  is  emphatically  a  national  poet. 

We  have  now  brought  down  nearly  to  our  own  times  our 
imjwrfect  sketch  of  the  two  main  schools  into  which  our 
poetic  literature  may  be  divided ;  and  we  have  already  remarked 
that  both  these  schools  have  their  origin  in  the  nature  of 
iwetry  and  the  instincts  of  mau.  This  statement  derives  a 
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historical  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  both  became  extinct 
tc^ther,  when  English  poetry  had  declined  into  mere  imitation; 
and  that  whenever  the  poetic  genius  of  England  has  been  most 
powerfully  developed,  both  have  flourished  together — united  like 
the  Latin  and  Saxon  elements  of  our  compound  language.  The 
poetic  mind  of  England,  on  its  revival  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  again  as  of  old,  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of 
two  schools  which,  with  much  in  common,  still  represented,  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  of  our 
literature.  Wordsworth  and  Coleri<^e  were  the  chief  examples 
of  our  national  school;  though  in  Coleridge  the  national  fre¬ 
quently  passed  into  a  mystical  inspiration ;  Shelley  and  Keats  of 
the  id^.  These  were  not  perhaps  the  most  popular  poets  of 
their  time ;  but  they  were  the  most  characteristic,  and  they  have 
exercised  the  most  enduring  influence.  We  have  referred  to  but 
a  few  of  the  names  most  generally  known :  but  to  each  school 
belonged  many  writers  whose  works  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  word  ^hool,  we  are  aware,  is  an  inadequate  one ;  and  we 
use  it  but  for  the  convenience  of  classification.  The  growths  of 
the  same  region,  however  diverse  in  detail,  have  yet  characteristic 
features  in  common :  and  it  is  thus  also  with  the  growths  of  the 
mind.  In  Mr.  Coleridge’s  poetry  the  reasoning  faculty  is  chiefly 
that  of  contemplation  and  intuition ;  in  Mr.  Wordsworth’s,  the 
meditative  and  the  discursive  prevails ;  but  to  both  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  thoughtful  is  common ;  and  in  that  respect  both 
poets  not  only  illustrate  the  peculiar  genius  of  their  country, 
but  are  also  fit  interpreters  of  the  spirit  of  their  age,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  fashion  of  the  moment  or  the  sentiment  of  the 
hour.  In  both,  too,  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  the  versatile 
faculty,  as  exhibited  in  one  of  the  modes  to  which  we  have  alluded; 
— and  accordingly,  in  the  poetry  of  both,  little  change  has  taken 
place  except  that  of  growth.  Till  their  genius  had  found  out  its 
own  nature  and  scope  it  would  rehearse  no  other  part.  The 
*  Laodamia’  of  the  latter  ^ows  at  once  what  he  might  have  done, 
and  what  it  was  foreign  to  him  to  do ;  nor  does  any  great  poet, 
mediaeval  or  classical,  seem  to  have  ever  drawn  either  of  them 
into  the  sphere  of  his  separate  attraction,  and  detained  him 
there.  In  the  drama,  al^,  neither  of  them  had  versatility 
enough  to  avoid  a  certain  psychological  effect — the  result  of  a 
knowledge  of  character  which  was  metaphysical  rather  than 
dramatic.  In  both,  however,  we  find  a  deep-seated  patriotism,  a 
reverence  for  the  hearth,  a  love  of  local  traditions,  an  English 
enjoyment  of  nature,  a  humanity,  mournful  not  seldom,  and  even 
in  its  cheerfulness  grave  —  as  though  cheerfulness  were  less  an 
instinct  than  a  virtue  or  a  duty.  Most  of  these  qualities  exist  also 
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in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Southey,  iu  which,  with  less  both  of  thought 
and  Imagination,  and  a  style  less  pregnant  and  felicitous,  there 
Is  more  of  Invention,  and  a  more  determined  purpose.  It  Is  thus 
that  with  many  and  Important  differences  poets  whose  indivi¬ 
duality  Is  complete,  yet  admit  of  being  classed  together.  The 
same  fact  Is  true  with  respect  to  Shelley  and  Keats,  and  MLr. 
Landor  and  others  who  might  be  named, — poets  In  whom  a 
southern  temperament  and  more  classical  Ideal  prevails. 

It  was  in  temperament  chiefly  that  Mr.  Shelley  belonged  to  the 
classical  school.  In  Intellect  he  was  metaphysical  and  abstract, 
to  a  degree  scarcely  compatible  with  the  sensuous  character 
of  Greek  poetry.  His  Imagination  likewise,  admirable  as  It 
was,  differ^  essentially  from  that  of  the  classic  models.  It  was 
figurative  rather  than  plastic.  In  place  of  moulding  the  subject 
of  a  poem  as  a  whole,  it  scattered  Itself  abroad  In  the  splendour 
of  countless  metaphors,  seen  sometimes  one  through  another, 
like  a  taper  discerned  through  a  taper.  A  beautiful  image  had 
for  him  an  attraction  Independently  of  the  thought  with  which 
It  was  allied;  and,  once  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Its  attrac¬ 
tion,  his  fancy  fluttered  around  it,  bewildered  and  Intoxicated. 
A  thought  haid  for  him  aIso  a  value  irrespectively  of  the  place 
which  It  held  In  his  argument :  he  prized  It  as  truth ;  he 
prized  it  yet  more  as  knowledge ;  and  with  such  thoughts  his 
poetry,  at  once  subtly  and  expansively  intellectual,  is  charged 
to  a  degree  almost  unprecedented.  The  lamentable  errors 
which  lurked  in  the  first  principles  upon  which  he  had  so  reck¬ 
lessly  precipitated  himself,  (errors,  however,  hardly  worse  than 
lurk  In  many  grave  treatises  welcomed  with  little  mistrust  at 
the  present  day,)  of  course  infected  his  results.  The  conclusions, 
however,  at  which  he  arrived,  were  logical ;  and  those  who  can 
learn  from  errors  as  well  as  truths,  will  find  a  sad  instruction  in 
the  coherency  of  his  reasonings,  and  a  comparative  safety  in  the 
audacity  with  which  they  are  expressed.  If,  for  instance,  we 
adopt  the  opinion — which  is  a  suppressed  premise  in  all  his  spe¬ 
culations, — namely,  that  there  exists  no  moral  evil  in  the  nature 
of  man  except  tliat  which  finds  its  way  there  accidentally, — it 
will  be  hard  to  avoid  conclusions  analagous  to  his,  respecting 
both  religion  and  government.  The  seed  at  least  of  such  prin¬ 
ciples  will  be  planted,  and  their  growth  will  depend  on  the  ardour 
of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  only  with 
his  poetry,  however,  that  we  are  now  concerned.  Its  abstruse 
as  well  as  imaginative  character  would  have  rendered  it  almost 
unintelligible,  if  he  had  not  possessed,  though  apparently  by 
nature  rather  than  by  study,  a  singular  gift  of  language. 
His  diction,  which  was  searching,  vigorous,  various,  arranged 
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itself  into  periods,  scholastic  in  the  skill  that  joined  clause  on  to 
clause,  and  the  sustained  melody  of  which  at  once  discriminated 
the  meaning  and  enforced  the  sentiment.  The  same  dialectical 
precision  gave  dignity  to  his  style,  whether  he  wrote  in  verse  or  in 
prose;  and  imparted  to  both  the  utmost  clearness  which  the  subject 
matter,  the  involved  thought,  and  the  redundant  imagery  allowed 
of.  This  faculty  was  eminently  Grecian ;  and  the  very  sound  of 
that  noble  language,  which  was  not  so  much  a  study  to  him  as  a 
delight,  will  often  be  found  in  his  verse.  He  reminds  us  of  the 
Greek  inspiration  chiefly  by  the  skill  with  which  he  illustrated  the 
ancient  mythology.  In  his  ‘  Prometheus  Unbound,’  his  classical 
vein  is  too  often  checked  by  political  or  metaphysical  disquisitions 
most  inappropriately  introduced ;  but  in  it,  and  in  the  chorusses 
of  his  ‘  Hellas,’  there  is  an  -^schilean  energy ;  and  many  of  the 
classical  touches  in  his  ‘  Adonais’  are  admirably  true.  It  is, 
however,  in  his  minor  poems  that  he  most  belongs  to  the  South. 
His  ‘Hymn  of  Apollo’  and  ‘Hymn  of  Pan’ are  full  of  the  musical 
hilarity  of  the  Greeks;  his  ‘Ode  to  Naples’  is  a  true  ode  of 
compact  structure  and  concentrated  purpose ;  and  his  ‘  Arethusa,’ 
the  metre  of  which  sweeps  along  like  a  vernal  torrent,  and  in 
which  the  nymph  and  the  element  she  presides  over  are  with 
such  skill  blended  and  alternated,  proves  that  Shelley’s  versatile 
temj)erament  included  that  Protean  power  by  which  the  Greeks 
dramatised  Nature  aud  humanised  all  her  forms. 

In  few  writers  are  we  more  instructively  reminded  than  in 
Shelley,  of  that  analogy  between  the  Poet  and  the  Man,  without 
which  poetry  would  include  little  inward  significance  and  moral 
power.  His^temperament  was  of  the  highest  order.  All  temper¬ 
aments,  to  be  sure,  except  the  phlegmatic,  can  lend  themselves  to 
poetic  purposes ;  but  while  that  one  which  unites  the  saturnine 
with  the  impassioned  produces  poetry  often,  as  it  were,  by  disease, 
poetry  is  the  natural  expression  of  one  like  his, — sanguine  and 
organised  w’ith  the  utmost  of  nervous  sensibility.  The  former 
quality  is  marked  by  that  soaring  hope  with  which  he  watches  the 
destinies  of  man,  heralding  the  promise  of  a  Future  on  which  he 
—  the  professed  enemy  of  Faith — had  too  credulous  a  depend¬ 
ence.  The  second  w'e  trace  in  the  childlike  wonder  with  which 
he  regards  the  daily  face  of  Nature  ;  all  objects,  from  the  far  off 
peak  to  the  flower  at  the  mountain’s  base,  Avearing  for  him  a 
radiance,  as  if  the  glorious  apparition  of  the  earth  had  but  just 
started  into  existence.  His  disposition  also,  as  it  is  described  by 
his  friends,  cordial  and  full  of  sweetness,  though  threatening  if 
assailed, —  Impetuous,  yet  shy  at  intervals,  and  when  shy,  opening 
no  more,  —  makes  itself  felt  throughout  his  poetry  in  many  a 
passage,  the  sentiment  of  which,  if  deficient  in  robustness,  is  alive 
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with  pathetic  tenderness.  His  character,  too,  affected  as  it  was 
by  outward  accidents,  stands  up  in  liis  works  conspicuous,  for  evil 
and  for  good.  His  poetry,  in  truth,  is  the  embodiment  of  a  social 
creed,  not  only  dogmatic  and  exclusive  but  aggressive.  His  song 
is  no  voice  from  Nature’s  recesses,  sent  forth  to  indicate  the 
whereabout  of  sweet  and  secret  passion;  still  less  is  it  the  orderly 
array  of  thought  with  which  the  ambitious  scholar  studiously 
adorns  his  theme  and  commends  his  name  to  posterity.  It  is  the 
chaunt  of  the  bard,  or  rather  the  war-note  of  the  prophet-chief. 
In  the  solitudes  of  the  soul,  and  when  most  ‘  hidden  in  the  light 
‘  of  thought,’  Shelley  was  a  public  man — bent  on  political  designs, 
such  designs  as  even  now  convulse  the  world.  His  spirit  did  not, 
indeed,  like  Milton’s,  ‘  sit  in  the  pomp  of  singing  robes,’  but,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  *  hovered  in  verse  o’er  his  accustomed 
‘  prey.’  Nor,  in  so  estimating  himself,  did  he  mistake,  wet  hink, 
cither  his  vocation  or  his  abilities ;  but  he  greatly  mistook  the 
subject  and  himself.  He  taught  when  he  had  but  begun  to  think, 
and  before  he  had  begun  to  learn ;  and  the  perverse  error  which 
blinded  his  eyes  was  a  snare  also  to  his  feet,  and  made  void  one 
half  of  the  work  of  his  hands.  Seldom  have  such  gifts  been 
so  abused.  He  was  strong  in  zeal,  but  weak  through  self- 
confidence:  he  rushed  into  the  fight  without  armour  though 
with  boimdless  courage ;  and  with  the  weapon  of  an  idle  and 
ignorant  scorn  he  struck,  not  only  at  abuses  and  corruptions, 
which  such  as  he  are  sent  to  plague  and  to  destroy,  but  at  truths 
older  than  either  science  or  song,  and  higher  than  his  highest 
hopes  for  man. 

The  errors  of  Mr.  Shelley  were  not  such  as  a  true  charity  either 
conceals  or  palliates :  but  as  little  do  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  enlarge 
on  them  here.  The  infidelity  of  the  mind  has  its  root  oftentimes 
in  the  will.  The  gravity  and  the  danger  of  such  error  cannot  be 
exaggerated ;  but  neither  its  origin,  its  character,  nor  its  effects 
admit  of  being  treated  of  in  a  few  words.  Infidelity  and  blas¬ 
phemy  need  no  epithets  to  characterise  them.  Partly  to  account 
for  his  opinions,  and  partly  in  the  passion  of  the  hour,  vices 
were  imputed  to  Shelley  from  which  we  believe  him  to  have  been 
exempt.  We  should  believe  this  (were  there  no  other  reason) 
because  we  believe  that  a  high  moral  sense,  and  a  nature,  how¬ 
ever  darkened,  neither  corrupt  nor  Insincere,  must  be  the  basis  of 
all  elevated  poetry.  One  of  the  lessons  which  we  have  to  learn 
from  Shelley  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  highest  moral  aspirations 
alone  to  guard  us  against  lurking  evil  in  our  spiritual  nature ; 
and  especially  against  that  of  pride — the  root  of  infidelity,  and 
the  weakness  that  borders  most  nearly  on  insanity.  Our  theme 
however  is  a  humbler  one  than  that  of  theology,  and  we  shall 
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allude  to  Mr.  Shelley’s  errors  only  as  they  affect  him  as  a 
poet. 

With  great  moral  enei^es  he  had  great  moral  dedciencies. 
Few  men  possessed  more  than  he  that  high  faculty  of  admi¬ 
ration,  through  which  men  learn  so  much  and  become  so  much. 
He  gazed  in  admiration  at  all  things,  whether  the  triumphs  of  the 
hiunan  mind  or  the  commonest  achievements  of  mechanic  skill : 
yet  in  all  his  poetry  we  find  no  trace  of  his  having  possessed  the 
kindred,  but  nobler  liabit — that  of  veneration:  And  yet,  to  be 
without  veneration  is  to  be  shut  out  from  a  complete  world,  — 
the  world  moreover  which  contains  that  in  which  we  live.  The 
spirit  of  his  poetry  often  looks  up  in  wonder  and  glances  around 
in  love,  and  flings  its  gaze  far  forward  in  anger  or  in  scorn ;  but 
its  eyes  are  never  cast  reverently  downwards,  —  and  therefore, 
even  in  its  zeal  for  truth,  it  overruns  the  ground  in  which  truth 
lies.  He  had  an  intellectual  defect  also  which  corresponded  with 
this  moral  one.  He  had  no  power  of  suspending  his  judgment. 
He  could  not  doubt ;  and  his  infidelity  itself  was  in  part  a  pas¬ 
sionate  fmth  in  certain  moral  principles  with  which  he  rashly  as¬ 
sumed  Christianity  to  be  at  war;  and  in  part  that  undiscriminating 
hatred  of  priestcraft  to  which  the  fanatics  of  liberty  are  subject. 
His  mind  was  extraordinarily  keen,  but  deficient  in  breadth.  Such 
minds,  especially  when  irradiated  by  an  imagination  addicted  to 
metaphors,  admit  no  twilight  of  intelligence.  All  their  thoughts 
stand  out  like  realities,  until  eclipsed  by  rival  thoughts.  This 
one-sidednese  of  mind  accounts  in  part  for  the  fact,  otherwise 
inexplicable,  of  his  having  denied,  at  an  age  when  others  at  most 
but  doubt  —  and  obtruded  rather  than  confessed  his  infidelity.- 
His  temper  also  was  impetuous,  to  a  degree  that,  while  it  mis¬ 
applied  his  reasoning,  deprived  his  poetry  of  that  perfect 
sanity  which  we  find  in  the  great  masters.  He  was  aware  that 
it  lacked  self-possession  and  serenity.  It  lacked  it  because 
his  whole  nature, — constitutional,  intellectual,  and  moral, — 
was  deficient  in  gravity.  He  wrote  moreover  ambitiously,  and 
with  too  much  effort :  And  his  genius  was  to  a  slight  degree 
sophisticated  by  egotism.  The  ideal  of  every  poet  includes 
something  of  himself ;  and  Shelley’s  nature,  in  its  militant 
capacity,  is  indicated  in  his  two  most  important  works,  his 

*  Prometheus  ’  and  his  *  Revolt  of  Islam  ’ ;  but  his  *  Alastor,’ 

*  Prince  Athanase,’  and  many  of  his  minor  poems,  prove  that 
he  was  fond  of  dwelling  upon  it  in  other  relations,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  anatomical  scrutiny.  We  should  err,  however,  in  our  estimate 
of  Shelley’s  genius  if  we  did  not  allow  for  the  degree  in  which 
its  products  were  modified  by  circumstance.  Ill  health  had 
preyed  on  him  till  his  natural  sensibility  had  been  heightened 
nto  nervous  irritability.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
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belief  that  his  time  in  this  world  was  short,  made  him  over-task 
his  faculties,  which  were  thus  ever  in  a  hectic  state  of  excite* 
ment.  The  abstract  habit  of  his  mind  gave  an  additional  daring 
to  hb  conclusions ;  and  that  habit  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  between  him  and  his  countrymen  there  was  war.  Isola¬ 
tion  indeed  always  intensifies,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  energies 
of  speculative  men ;  whose  powers  are  at  once  tamed  down  and 
enriched  when  merged  in  friendly  commimion  with  other  minds. 
In  the  case  of  Shelley  it  also  left  his  poetic  education  incomplete. 
He  had  carefully  fed  his  mind  on  all  things  beautiful  and  sub¬ 
lime  ;  nor  had  the  infiuences  of  study,  'philosophical,  scientific, 
and  political,  been  wanting  to  him :  But  living  remote  from 
practical  life,  his  genius  lacked  one  species  of  nourishment,  the 
knowledge  that  comes  by  experience.  It  had  never  been  dis¬ 
ciplined. 

To  estimate  justly  the  faults  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  truly 
great  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  not  only  to  truth  and  to  our¬ 
selves,  but  to  them.  It  is  only  when  we  know  what  hinderances 
were  opposed  to  their  greatness  by  the  forfeits  exacted  from 
their  weakness,  that  we  can  know  to  what  that  greatness  might, 
without  such  obstacles,  have  amounted.  We  can  but  guess, 
therefore,  what  would  have  been  the  mature  works  of  such  a 
mind  as  Shelley’s,  when  the  soil  had  cooled  down  sufficiently  to 
produce  healthy  growths.  The  manhood  of  human  life  is  still  but 
the  boyhood  of  genius :  yet  how  much  has  he  not  done  in  his 
brief  span  I  There  is  not  one  of  his  larger  works  which  is  not 
a  storehoiise  of  condensed  thought  and  beauty  —  whatever 
may  be  its  faults  in  the  way  of  unreality  or  exaggeration.  His 
*  Hymn  on  Intellectual  Beauty,’  his  odes  to  ‘  Liberty,’  to 
‘  Naples,’  to  *  the  West  Wind’,  his  *  Cloud,’  his  *  Skylark,’ 
and  many  a  choral  ode  in  his  Lyrical  Dramas,  are  in  them¬ 
selves  a  conclusive  answer  to  a  charge  frequently  brought 
against  English  Poetry,  namely,  that  it  has  seldom  soared  into 
the  highest  region  of  lyrical  inspiration :  and  in  his  shorter  pieces 
there  are  numerous  snatches  of  song  to  which  the  term  *  essential 
‘  poetry  ’  would  not  be  misapplied,  —  poems  not  only  of  mag¬ 
netic  power,  but  as  flawless  as  the  diamond,  and  in  their  minute¬ 
ness  as  perfect  as  the  berry  on  the  tree  or  the  bubble  on  the 
fountain.  Great  indeed  is  the  bequest  which  Shelley  has  left 
us :  and  it  is  not  without  somewhat  of  remorseful  sorrow  that  we 
remember  what  life  gave  him  in  return.  Looking  on  what  is 
past  and  gone  through  the  serene  medium  of  distance,  all  petty 
details  vanish  from  our  view,  and  a  few  great  realities  stand 
bare.  In  sad  retrospection  we  look  forth  —  and  we  see  a  nmn 
and  a  life !  A  young  man,  noble  in  genius,  in  heart  ardent. 
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full  of  love,  his  whole  being  expanded  to  all  genial  and  cheering 
inBuences  as  *  a  vine- leaf  in  the  sun — such  an  one  w'e  behold, 
endowed  richly  with  the  treasured  stores  of  old  learning  and  che¬ 
rished  hopes  for  future  man.  With  the  joy  of  a  strong  swimmer  he 
flings  himself  upon  the  stream  of  life — and  finds  himself  bleeding 
and  broken  on  the  rocks  it  covers !  To  say  ‘  it  was  his  own 
*  fault’  is  a  mode  of  disposing  of  the  matter  rather  compendious 
than  (to  us)  satisfactory.  For  his  errors  he  is  answerable  at 
another  tribunal  than  ours.  The  age  which  partakes  of  and 
fosters  such  errors  may  find  time  to  remember  his  sufferings 
as  well.  Through  trials’  not  the  less  severe  because  not  unpro¬ 
voked,  he  fought  his  way  if  not  in  peace  of  conscience,  yet 
certainly  with  high  courage  and  heroic  hope.  He  deemed  that 
he  had  lived  long.  But  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year 
when  the  Mediterranean  waves  closed  above  his  head.  A  sad 
career  was  his :  —  He  had  his  intellectual  resources,  and  he  had 
friends ;  yet  his  was  a  sad  career ;  and  worthy  of  deeper  thoughts 
than  belong  either  to  the  region  of  adulation  or  of  anger. 

The  genius  of  Keats  was  Grecian  to  a  far  higher  degree  than 
that  of  Shelley.  His  sense  of  beauty  was  profounder  still;  and 
was  accompanied  by  that  in  which  Shelley’s  poetry  was  deficient 
— Repose.  Tranquillity  is  no  high  merit  if  it  be  attained  at  the 
expense  of  ardour ;  but  the  two  qualities  are  not  incompatible. 
The  ardour  of  Shelley’s  nature  shows  itself  in  a  strong  evolution 
of  thought  and  succession  of  imagery; — that  of  Keats  in  a  still 
intensity.  The  former  was  a  fiery  enthusiasm,  the  latter  was  a 
profound  passion.  Rushing  through  regions  of  unlimited  thought, 
Shelley  could  but  throw  out  hints  which  are  often  suggestive  only. 
His  designs  are  always  outline  sketches,  and  the  lines  of  light  in 
which  they  are  drawn  remind  us  of  that  ‘temple  of  a  spirit’ 
described  by  him,  the  walb  of  which  revealed 

‘  A  tale  of  passionate  change  divinely  taught, 

Which  in  their  winged  dance  unconscious  genii  wrought.* 

Truth  and  action  may  be  thus  emblemed;  but  beauty  is  a 
thing  of  shape  and  of  colour,  not  of  light  merely,  and  rest  is 
essential  to  it.  That  mystic  rapidity  of  interwoven  thought,  in 
which  Shelley  exulted,  was  foreign  to  the  deeper  temperament 
of  Keats.  One  of  his  canons  of  poetry  was,  that  *  its  touches 

*  of  beauty  should  never  be  half-way,  thereby  making  the  reader 
‘  breathless,  instead  of  content.  The  rise,  the  progress,  the 
‘  setting  of  imagery,  should,  like  the  sun,  come  naturally  to 

*  the  poet,  shine  over  him,  and  set  soberly,  although  in  mag- 
‘  nificence,  leaving  him  in  the  luxury  of  twilight.’  He  disliked 
all  poetical  surprises,  and  affirmed  that  poetry  ‘  should  strike 
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*  the  reader  os  a  wording  of  hia  own  highest  thoughts,  and 

*  appear  almost  a  remembrance.*  Shelley’s  genius,  like  the  eagle 
he  describes, 

*  Runs  down  the  slanted  sunlight  of  the  dawn.’ 

But,  beauty  moves  ever  in  curved  lines,  like  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  even  in  movement  simulates  rest.  Beauty  was  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  Shelley’s  poetry;  it  was  the  very  essence  of  Keats’s. 
There  is  in  his  poetry  not  only  a  constant  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful, — theie  is  a  thirst  for  it  never  to  be  satisfied,  of  which 
we  are  reminded  by  his  portrait.  Shelley  admired  the  beautiful, 
Keats  was  absorbed  in  it;  and  admir^  it  no  more  than  an 
infant  admires  the  mother  at  whose  breast  he  feeds.  That  deep 
absorption  excluded  all  consciousness  of  self, — nay,  every  intru¬ 
sion  of  alien  thought ;  and  while  the  genius  of  others,  too  often 
like  a  double-refiecting  crystal,  returns  a  twofold  image,  that 
poetic  vision  which  day  by  day  grew  clearer  before  Keats  was  an 
image  of  beauty  only,  whole  and  unbroken.  There  is  a  peculiar 
significance  in  the  expression,  *  a  child  of  song,’  as  applied  to  him. 
Kot  only  his  outward  susceptibilities  retained  throughout  the 
freshness  of  infancy,  but  his  whole  nature  possessed  that  inte¬ 
grity  which  belongs  but  to  childhood,  or  to  the  purest  and  most 
energetic  genius.  When  the  poetic  mood  was  not  on  him, 
though  his  heart  was  full  of  manly  courage,  there  was  much  of 
a  child’s  waywardness,  want  of  self-command,  and  inexperienced 
weakness  in  his  nature.  His  poetry  is  never  juvenile.  It  is 
either  the  stammer  of  the  child  or  the  *  laige  utterance  of  the 
*  early  gods.’ 

Keats  possessed  eminently  the  rare  gift  of  invention — as  is 
proved  by  the  narrative  poems  he  has  left  behind.  He  had 
also,  though  without  Shelley’s  constructive  skill  as  to  the 
architecture  of  sentences,  a  depth,  significance,  and  power  of 
diction,  which  even  the  imitational  affectation  to  be  found  in 
his  earliest  productions,  could  not  disguise.  He  instinctively 
selects  the  words  which  exhibit  the  more  characteristic  qualities 
of  the  objects  described.  The  most  remarkable  property  of  his 
poetry,  however,  is  the  degree  in  which  it  combines  the  sensuous 
with  the  ideal.  The  sensuousness  of  Keats’s  poetry  might  have 
degenerated  into  the  sensual,  but  for  the  ideality  that  exalted  it, 
— a  union  which  existed  in  consequence  of  a  connexion  not  less 
intimate  between  his  sensitive  temperament  and  his  wide  ima¬ 
gination.  Perhaps  we  have  had  no  other  instance  of  a  bodily 
constitution  so  poetical.  With  him  all  things  were  more  or 
less  sensational ;  his  mental  faculties  being,  as  it  were,  extended 
throughout  the  sensitive  part  of  his  nature — as  the  sense  of  sight,' 
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according  to  the  theory  of  the  Mesmerists,  is  diffused  throughout 
the  body  on  some  occasions  of  unusual  excitement  His  body 
seemed  to  think ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sometimes  appears 
hardly  to  have  known  whether  he  possessed  aught  but  body.  His 
whole  nature  partook  of  a  sensational  character  in  this  respect, 
namely,  that  every  thought  and  sentiment  came  upon  him  with  the 
suddenness,  and  appealed  to  him  with  the  reality  of  a  sensation. 
It  is  not  the  lowest  only,  but  also  the  loftiest  part  of  our  being 
to  which  this  character  of  unconsciousness  and  immediatenes^ 
belongs.  Intuitions  and  aspirations  are  spiritual  sensations; 
while  the  physical  perceptions  and  appetites  are  bodily  intuitions. 
Instinct  itself  is  but  a  lower  form  of  inspiration;  and  the 
highest  virtue  becomes  a  spiritual  instinct.  It  was  in  the  in¬ 
termediate  part  of  our  nature  that  Keats  had  but  a  small  part. 
His  mind  had  little  affinity  with  whatever  belonged  to  the 
region  of  the  merely  probable.  To  his  heart,  kindly  as  he  was, 
everything  in  the  outer  world  seemed  foreign,  except  that  which 
for  the  time  engrossed  it.  His  nature  was  Epicurean  at  one  side, 
Platonist  at  the  other  —  and  both  by  irresistible  instinct.  The 
Aristotelian  definition,  the  Stoical  dogma,  the  Academical  dis¬ 
putation,  were  to  him  all  alike  unmeaning.  His  poetic  ^t  was 
not  a  separate  faculty  which  he  could  exercise  or  restituu  as  he 
pleased,  and  direct  to  whatever  object  he  chose.  It  was  when 

*  by  predominance  of  thought  oppressed’  that  there  fell  on  him 
that  still,  poetic  vision  of  truth  and  beauty  which  only  thus  truly 
comes.  The  ‘  burden’  of  his  inspiration  came  to  h^  ‘  in  leni 

*  aura,’  like  the  visits  of  the  gods ;  yet  his  fragile  nature  bent 
before  it  like  a  reed;  it  was  not  shaken  or  disturbed,  but 
wielded  by  it  wholly. 

To  the  sluggish  temperaments  of  ordinary  men  excitement  is 
pleasure.  The  fervour  of  Keats  preyed  upon  him  with  a  pain 
fium  which  Shelley  was  protected  by  a  mercurial  mobility; 
and  it  was  with  the  languor  of  rest  ^t  Keats  associated  the 
idea  of  enjoyment..  How  much  is  implied  in  this  description 
of  exhaustion !  ‘  Pleasure  has  no  show  of  enticement,  and 

*  Pain  no  unbearable  frown ;  neither  Poetry,  nor  Ambition,  nor 

*  Love  have  any  alertness  of  countenance ;  as  they  pass  me  by 

*  they  seem  rather  like  three  figures  on  a  Greek  vase — two  men 

*  and  a  woman,  whom  no  one  but  myself  could  distinguish  in 

*  their  disguisonent.  This  is  the  only  happiness  ;  and  is  a  rare 

*  instance  of  advantage  in  the  body  overcoming  •  the  mind.’ 
(P.  264.  Tol.  u)  A  nobler  relief  was  afforded  to  him  by  that 
versatility  which  made  him  live  in  the  objects  around  him.  It 
is  thus  that  he  writes :  —  *  I  scarcely  remember  counting  on 

*  any  happiness.  I  look  not  for  it,  if  it  not  in  the  present  hour. 
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*  Nothing  startles  me  beyond  the  moment.  The  setting  sun 
‘  will  always  set  me  to  rights ;  or  if  a  sparrow  were  before  my 

*  window,  I  take  part  in  its  existence,  and  pick  with  it,  about  the 

*  gravel.’  (P.  67.  vol.  L)  Elsewhere  he  speaks  thus  of  that  form 
of  poetic  genius  which  belonged  to  him,  and  which  he  contra¬ 
distinguishes  from  the  ‘  egotistical  sublime.’  *  It  has  no  self. 

*  It  is  every  thing  and  nothing — it  has  no  character — it  enjoys 

*  light  and  shade — it  lives  in  gusts,  be  it  foul  or  fur,  high  or 

*  low,  rich  or  poor,  mean  or  elevated  —  it  has  as  much  delight 

*  in  conceiving  an  lago  as  an  Imogen.’  (P.  221.  voL  i.)  In 
this  passage,  as  elsewhere,  he  seems  to  confound  versatility 
with  the  absence  of  personal  character.  That  versatility  of 
imagination  is  however  by  no  means  incompatible  with  d^th 
of  nature  and  tenacity  of  purpose  we  have  already  observed ; 
and  our  opinion  is  confirm^  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Milnes,  whose 
life  of  Keats,  from  which  we  have  so  largely  quoted,  is  en¬ 
riched  with  many  pieces  of  adnurable  criticism.  Keats’s  ver¬ 
satility  showed  itself,  like  Mr.  Tennyson’s,  not  only  in  the 
dramatic  skill  with  which  he  realised  various  and  alien  forms  of 
existence,  but  also,  though  to  a  lesser  d^ee,  in  the  fact  that 
the  character  of  his  poetry  varied  according  to  the  model  he  had 
been  studying.  In  <  Endymion  ’  he  reminds  us  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser;  in  ‘Hyperion’  of  Milton;  in  his  ‘Cap  and  Bells’  of 
Ariosto ;  and  in  his  drama,  the  last  act  of  which  is  very  fine,  of 
Ford.  Mr.  Milnes  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  last  two 
works,  that  Keats’s  occasional  resemblance  to  other  poets,  though 
it  proves  that  his  genius  was  still  in  a  growing  state,  in*  no 
degree  detracts  from  his  originality.  He  did  not  imitate  others, 
Mr.  Milnes  observes,  so  much  as  emulate  them ;  and  no  matter 
whom  he  may  resemble,  he  is  still  always  himself. 

The  character  of  Keats’s  intellect  corresponded  well  with 
his  large  imagination  and  versatile  temperament.  He  had  not 
Mr.  Shelley’s  various  and  sleepless  faculties,  but  he  had  the 
lai^er  min^  Keats  could  neither  form  systems  nor  dispute 
about  them;  though  germs  of  deep  and  original  thought  are  to  be 
found  scattered  in  his  most  careless  letters.  The  two  friends 
used  sometimes  to  contend  as  to  the  relative  worth  of  truth 
and  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  the  visible  embodiment  of  a  cer^ 
tain  species  of  truth;  and  it  was  with  that  species  that  the 
mind  of  Keats,  which  always  worked  in  and  through  the  sensi¬ 
bilities,  held  conscious  relations.  He  fancied  that  he  had  no 
access  to  philosophy,  because  he  was  averse  to  definitions  and 
.  dogmas,  and  sometimes  saw  glimpses  of  truth  in  adverse  sys¬ 
tems.  His  mind  had  itself  much  of  that  ‘negative  capability’ 
which  he  remarked  on  as  a  large  part  of  Shakspeare’s  great- 
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ness,  and  which  he  described  as  a  power  ‘  of  being  in  uncer- 

*  taintics,  mysteries,  doubts,  without  any  irritable  reaching 

*  after  fact  and  reason.’  (P.  93.  voL  i.)  There  is  assuredly  such 
a  thing  as  philosophical  doubt,  as  well  as  of  philosophical  belief : 
it  is  the  doubt  which  belongs  to  the  mind,  not  to  the  will ;  to 
which  we  are  not  drawn  by  love  of  singularity,  and  from  which 
we  are  not  scared  by  nervous  tremours ;  the  doubt  which  is  not 
the  denial  of  any  thing,  so  much  as  the  proving  of  all  things;  the 
doubt  of  one  who  would  rather  walk  in  mystery  than  in  false 
lights,  who  wmts  that  he  may  win,  and  who  prefers  the  broken 
fragments  of  truth  to  the  imposing  completeness  of  a  delusion. 
Such  is  that  uncertainty  of  a  laige  mind,  which  a  small  mind 
cannot  understand;  and  such  no  doubt  was,  in  part,  that  of 
Keats,  who  was  fond  of  saying  that  ‘  every  point  of  thought  is 
‘  the  centre  of  an  intellectual  world.’  The  passive  part  of 
intellect,  the  powers  of  susceptibility  and  appreciation,  Keats 
possessed  to  an  almost  infinite  degree :  but)  in  this  respect  his 
mind  appears  to  have  been  cast  in  a  feminine  mould ;  and  that 
masculine  energy  which  Shakspeare  combined  with  a  susceptive 
temperament  unfathomably  deep,  in  him  either  existed  defi¬ 
ciently,  or  had  not  bad  time  for  its  development. 

If  we  turn  from  the  poet  to  the  man,  from  the  works  to  the 
life,  the  retrospect  is  less  painful  in  the  case  of  Keats  than  of 
Shelley.  He  also  suffered  from  ill-health,  and  from  a  tempera¬ 
ment  which,  when  its  fine  edge  had  to  encounter  the  jars  of  life, 
was  subject  to  a  morbid  despondency :  but  he  had  many  sources 
of  enjoyment,  and  his  power  of  enjoyment  was  extraordinary. 
His  disposition,  which  was  not  only  sweet  and  simple,  but 
tolerant  and  kindly,  procured  and  preserved  for  him  many 
friends.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  adverse  criticism 
had  wounded  him  deeply :  but  the  chaige  receives  a  complete 
refutation  from  a  letter  written  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  In 
it  be  says,  *  Praise  or  blame  has  but  a  momentary  eficct  on  the 

*  man  whose  love  of  beauty  in  the  abstract  makes  him  a  severe 

*  critic  on  his  own  works.  ...  I  will  write  independently.  I 

*  have  written  independently  without  judgment.  I  may  write  in- 

*  depently,  and  vnth  judgment,  hereafter.  The  Genius  of  Poetry 

*  must  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  a  man.  ...  I  was  never 

*  afraid  of  failure.’ 

There  are,  however,  trials  in  the  world  from  which  the  most 
imaginative  cannot  escape ;  and  which  are  more  real  than  those 
which  self-love  alone  can  make  important  to  us.  Keats’s  sen¬ 
sibility  amounted  to  disease.  ‘  I  would  reject,*  he  writes,  ‘  a  ^ 

*  Petrarchal  coronation  —  on  account  of  my  dying  day  —  and 

*  because  women  have  cancers!’  A  few  months  later,  after 
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visiting  the  house  of  Burns,  he  wrote  thus,  —  *  His  misery  is  a 

*  dead  weight  on  the  nimbleness  of  oue’s  quill :  I  tried  to  forget 

*  it  ...  it  won’t  do.  .  .  .  We  can  see,  horribly  clear,  in  the 

*  works  of  such  a  man,  his  whole  life,  as  if  we  were  God’s  spies.’ 
(P.  171.)  It  was  this  extreme  sensibility,  not  less  than  his 
ideal  tendencies,  which  made  him  shrink  with  prescient  fear 
from  the  world  of  actual  things.  Reality  frown^  above  him 
like  a  cliff  seen  by  a  man  in  a  nightmare  dream.  It  fell  on  him 
at  last  I  The  most  interesting  of  all  his  letters  is  that  to  his 
brother  (p.  224.  vol.  i.),  in  which  he,  with  little  anticipation 
of  results,  describes  his  first  meeting  with  the  Oriental  beauty 
who  soon  after  became  the  object  of  his  passion.  In  love 
he  had  always  been,  in  one  sense :  and  personal  love  was  but 
the  devotion  to  that  in  a  concentrated  form  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  and  more  safely  loved  as  a  thing  scattered  and  dif¬ 
fused.  He  loved  and  he  won ;  but  death  cheated  him  of  the 
prize.  Tragical  indeed  were  his  sufferings  during  the  months 
of  his  decline.  In  leaving  life  he  lost  what  can  never  be  known 
by  the  multitudes  who  but  half  live :  and  poetry  at  least  could 
assuredly  have  presented  him  but  in  scant  measure  with  the 
consolations  which  the  Epicurean  can  dispense  with  most  easily, 
but  which  are  needed  most  by  those  whose  natures  are  most 
spiritual,  and  whose  thirst  after  immortality  is  strongest.  Let 
us  not,  however,  intrude  into  what  we  know  not.  In  many 
things  we  are  allowed  to  rejoice  with  him.  His  life  had  been 
one  long  revel.  *  The  open  sky,’  he  writes  to  a  friend,  *  sits 

*  upon  our  senses  like  a  sapphire  crown  :  the  air  is  our  robe  of 

*  state  ;  the  earth  is  our  throne  ;  and  the  sea  a  mighty  minstrel 
‘  playing  before  it  I’  Less  a  human  being  than  an  Imagination 
emb^ied,  he  passed,  *  like  a  new-bom  spirit,’  over  a  world  that 
for  him  ever  retained  the  dew  of  the  morning;  and  bathing  in 
all  its  freshest  joys  he  partook  but  little  of  its  stain. 

.  Shelley  and  Keats  remained  with  us  only  long  enough  to  let 
us  know  how  much  we  have  lost  — 

*  We  have  beheld  these  lights  but  not  possessed  them.’ 

The  genius  of  the  poet  whose  latest  work  we  have  discussed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  has  been  more  justly  appre¬ 
ciated  than  that  of  either  of  them :  But  it  will  now  probably  be 
asked  to  which  of  the  two  great  schools  of  English  poetry  illus¬ 
trated  by  us  Ae  is  to  be  referred  ?  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  not  easy,  for  in  truth  he  has  much  in  common  with  both.  His 
earlier  poems  might  sometimes  be  classed  in  the  same  category 
with  those  of  Shelley  and  Keats :  For,  the  three  have  in  com¬ 
mon  an  ardent  temperament,  a  versatile  imagination,  and  an 
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admirable  power  of  embodying  the  classical;  but  in  other  re¬ 
spects  they  differ  widely.  Tennyson  has  indeed,  like  Keats, 
with  whom  he  has  most  in  common,  a  profound  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  a  calm  and  often  soft  intensity,  a  certmn  volup¬ 
tuousness  in  style,  that  reminds  us  of  the  Venetian  school  of 
painting,  and  a  marvellous  d^th  and  affluence  of  diction — but 
here  the  resemblance  ends.  We  do  not  yet  observe  in  his  works, 
to  the  same  degree,  that  union  of  strength  with  lightness  and 
freedom  of  touch,  which,  like  the  unerring  but  unlaboured  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  great  master,  characterised  Keats’s  latest  works.  On 
the  other  hand,  Tennyson  has  greater  variety.  Wide  indeed 
is  his  domain — extending  as  it  does  from  that  of  Keats,  whose 
chief  characteristic  was  ideal  beauty,  to  that  of  Bums,  whose 
songs,  native  to  the  soil,  gush  out  as  spontaneously  as  the 
warbling  of  the  bird  or  the  murmuring  of  the  brook.  Even  in 
their  delineation  of  beauty,  how  different  are  the  two  poets. 
In  Keats  that  beauty  is  chiefly  beauty  of  form;  in  Tennyson 
that  of  colour  has  at  least  an  equal  place:  one  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  while  Keats,  in  his  descriptions  of  nature, 
contents  himself  with  embodying  separate  objects  with  a  luxu¬ 
rious  vividness,  Tennyson’s  gtfflery  aboimds  with  cool  far- 
stretching  landscapes,  in  which  the  fair  green  pl^  and  wind¬ 
ing  river,  and  violet  mountmn  ridge  and  peaks  of  remotest 
snow,  are  harmonised  through  all  the  gradations  of  aerial 
distance.  Yet  his  is  not  to  be  classed  wiu  that  recent  poetry 
which  has  been  noted  for  a  devotion,  almost  religious,  to  mere 
outward  nature.  His  landscapes,  like  those  of  Titian,  are  for 
the  most  part  but  a  beautiful  background  to  the  figures.  Men 
and  manners  are  more  his  theme  than  nature.  His  genius 
seems  to  tend  as  naturally  to  the  idyllic  as  that  of  Shelley  did  to 
the  lyrical,  or  that  of  Keats  to  the  epic. 

The  moral  range  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poetry,  too,  is  as  wide  as 
the  imaginative.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  place,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  ardour  of  Shelley  and  of  Keats,  is  given  in  their 
works,  to  the  affections  properly  so  called.  They  abound  in 
emotion  and  passion :  in  which  respect  Mr.  Tennyson  resembles 
them ;  but  he  is  not  less  happy  in  the  delineation  of  those  human 
affections  which  depend  not  on  instinct  or  imagination  alone, 
but  which,  growing  out  of  the  heart,  are  modified  by  circum¬ 
stance  and  association,  and  constitute  the  varied  texture  of 
social  existence.  His  poetry  is  steeped  in  the  charities  of  life, 
which  he  accompanies  ^m  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  He  has 
a  Shakspearean  enjoyment  in  whatever  is  human,  and  a  Shak- 
spearean  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of  humanity;  the  life 
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which  his'  verse  illustrates  with  a  genial  cheer  or  a  forlorn 
pathos,  is>  life  in  its  homely  honesty,  life  with  its  old  familiar 
associations  and  accidents,  its  ‘  merry  quips  ’  remembered  sadly 
at  the  death  of  the  old  year,  its  *  flowing  can  ’  and  its  ‘  empty 

*  cup.’  The  truth  of  this  statement  will  at  once  be  recogni^ 
by  ^'who  have  read  his  ‘  Miller’s  Daughter,’  his  ‘  May  Queen,’ 
and  *New  Year’s  Eve,’  with  their  beautiful  ‘Conclusion’; 
his  ‘  Dora,’  *  Audley  Court,’  ‘  Talking  Oak,’  or  his  *  Lyrical 

*  Monologue.’ 

Nor  is  his  intellectual  region  less  ample.  Many  of  his  poems 
are  the  embodiment  of  deep  philosophical  speculations  on  the 
problem  of  life.  We  allude  to  such  pieces  as  the  ‘Palace 
‘  of  Art,’  ‘  The  Two  Voices,’  the  ‘  Vision  of  Sin,’  and  those 
brief  but  admirable  political  poems,  ‘  You  ask  me  why  though 
‘  ill  at  ease,’  and  ‘  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  Heights.’  In 
these  poems,  whether  metaphysical  or  ethical,  there  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  difference  between  the  style  of  Mr.  Tennyson  and 
Shelley;  the  latter  of  whom  was  essentially  dogmatic  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  his  works,  while  the  former,  with  an 
interest  not  less  deep  in  the  intellectual  and  political  progress  of 
the  human  race,  speaks  only  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  and  in 
his  significant  hints  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Keats’s  expression,  ‘  Man 
‘  should  not  dispute  or  assert,  but  whisper  results  to  his  neigh- 
‘  hour.’  In  this  department  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poetry  we  can, 
perhaps,  trace  the  influences  of  German  literature,  modified 
by  an  English  mind,  and,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  by  English 
traditions. 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  genius,  so  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  judge  of 
what  is  so  large  and  manifold,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  most 
strikingly  characterised  by  that  peculiar  species  of  versatility 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  the  application  of  the 
dramatic  faculty  to  other  subjects  instead  of  the  drama.  All  his 
important  poems  are  complete  embodiments,  not  merely  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  subject  treat^.  Each  is  evidently  the  result  of  long 
musings,  meditative  and  im^inative;  and  each  represents,  in  its 
int^rity  and  distinctness,  an  entire  system  of  thought,  sentiment, 
manners,  and  imagery.  Each  is  a  window  from  which  we  have  a 
vista  of  a  new  and  distinct  world.  In  each  too,  we  come  to  know 
far  more  of  the  characters  than  is  explicitly  stated ;  we  know  their 
past  as  well  as  their  present,  and  speculate  about  their  associates. 
How  much,  for  instwee,  of  our  time  and  country  do  we  find  in 
‘Locksley  Hall,’ that  admirable  delineation  of  the  modem  Outlaw, 
the  over-developed  and  imdisciplined  youth,  the  spoilt  child  and 
cast-away  son  of  the  nineteenth  century !  How  many  tracts 
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against  asceticism  are  condensed  in  his  St.  Simeon !  Whether 
idyllic  or  philosophic  in  form,  not  a  few  of  these  poems  are 
at  heart  dramas.  If  it  were  true,  which  we  cannot  believe, 
that  the  drama  is  amongst  us  but  an  anachronism,  su^h  poems 
would  be  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  substitute  for  it.  They 
are  remarkable  also  as  works  of  art.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  a  great 
artist ;  nor  would  it  have  been  possible  without  much  study,  as 
well  as  a  singular  plastic  power,  to  have  given  his  poems  that 
perfection  of  shape  which  enables  a  slender  mould  to  sustain  a 
various  interest. 

It  is  frequently  asked  whether  Mr.  Tennyson  is  capable  of 
producing  a  great  and  national  work.  Hitherto  such  has 
obviously  not  been  his  ambition;  nor  can  we  think  any  man 
wise  who,  instead  of  keeping  such  a  design  steadily  before  him, 
and  making  all  his  labours  a  preparation  for  it,  embarks  on  the 
execution  of  it  at  a  period  earlier  than  that  at  which  his  faculties 
and  his  experience  approach  their  maturity.  A  great  poem 
is  a  great  action ;  and  requires  the  assiduous  exercise  of  those 
high  moral  powers  with  which  criticism  has  no  concern,  and 
action  much ;  —  courage,  prudence,  enterprise,  patience,  self- 
reliance  founded  on  self-knowledge,  a  magnanimous  superiority 
to  petty  obstacles,  a  disinterested  devotion  to  art  for  its  own 
sake,  and  for  that  of  all  which  it  interprets  and  communicates. 
Should  Mr.  Tennyson  devote  himself  to  a  great  work,  he  has 
already  exhibited  the  faculties  necessary  for  his  success :  But, 
whether  he  writes  it  or  not,  he  has  taken  his  place  among  the  true 
poets  of  his  country.  "With  reference  to  a  national  poem,  and 
to  our  previous  observations  concerning  the  ideal  and  the  national 
in  poetry,  we  may  remark,  that  Mr.  Tennyson’s  progress  has  con¬ 
stantly  been  towards  the  latter,  while  he  has  carried  along  with 
him  many  attributes  of  the  former.  His  early  poems,  steeped  as 
they  were  in  a  certain  fruit-like  richness,  and  illumined  by  gleams 
of  an  imagination  at  once  radiant  and  pathetic,  like  the  lights  of  an 
evening  horizon,  were  deficient,  as  all  young  poetry  is,  in  subject 
and  substance.  They  had  then  also  a  defect,  which  they  shared 
with  much  of  Shelley’s  and  some  of  Keats’s  —  that  of  appearing 
poetry,  distilled  from  poetry,  rather  than  drawn  from  the  living 
sources  of  life  and  of  truth.  But  that  defect  has  long  since  been 
corrected  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  in  proportion  as  his  poetry 
has  become  more  robust  and  characteristic,  it  has  also  become 
more  home-bred.  He  has  given  us  admirably  characteristic 
landscapes  from  almost  all  countries ;  but  it  is  plmnly  among 
the  meads  and  lawns  of  his  native  land  that  his  imagination 
finds  a  home.  Nor  is  it  English  scenery  only  that  he  illustrates 
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with  such  truth  and  power,  but  English  manners  likewise; 
indeed,  when  we  say  that  his  poetry  does  not  shrink  from  the 
interests  and  accidents  of  daily  life,  it  is  especially  English  life 
to  which  we  refer.  It  is  not  merely  the  romantic  tale  that  he 
records,  as  in  *  Godiva’  and  ‘  The  Lord  of  Burleigh,’  but  many 
a  modem  tnut  from  the  village  green,  the  corn-field,  the  manor- 
house,  many  a  recollection  from  college  life,  or  the  social  circle. 
The  tale  which  we  have  reviewed,  though  not  English  in  subject, 
is  yet  eminently  English  in  its  setting.  That  modem  England 
does  not  contain  the  materials  of  poetry  we  cannot  believe,  as 
long  as  we  find  that  it  produces  the  faculties  that  tend  to  poetry; 
but  those  materials  unquestionably  are  obscured  by  the  rubbish 
that  now  overlays  them ;  and  to  extricate  and  exhibit  them  re¬ 
quires,  therefore,  unusual  poetic  discernment.  The  difficulty  of 
illustrating  our  modem  manners  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
they  include  much  from  which  poetic  sympathies  recoil.  A  deep 
interest  in  national  manners  and  history  is  the  best  imaginative 
preparation  for  a  national  poem.  In  what  way  the  poetical 
side  of  modern  life  might  be  seized  and  set  forth  on  a  large  scale, 
is  a  problem  well  worth  consideration ;  but  our  limits  deter  us 
from  even  an  attempt  at  the  solution  of  it.  Assuredly  that 
life  will  not  be  poetically  exhibited  merely  by  allusions  to  its 
outward  accidents,  —  its  railways,  and  its  steamboats,  or  by  the 
application  of  poetry,  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan;  to  the  disputes 
of  the  hour.  To  delineate  modern  life,  the  first  thing  must  be 
to  understand  human  life;  and  the  second  to  trace  its  permanent 
relations  as  they  are  modified  by  the  more  essential  characteristics 
of  modem  society.  In  this  process  the  poet  will  be  assisted  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  his  sympathies  are  vivid,  as  his  habits  are  thoughtful, 
and  as  his  versatile  imagination  unites  itself  to  fixed  principles. 
The  sympathies  which  give  power  to  those  who  feel  them,  are 
such  as  help  their  immediate  objects  likewise.  The  man  must 
feel  himself  a  part  of  that  life  which  he  would  illustrate  (though 
the  poet  in  the  man,  must  ever  preserve  his  isolation) ;  the  hand 
must  inform  the  heart,  and  the  heart  direct  the  mind  ;  for  it  is 
through  the  neighbourly  duties  alone  that  the  universal  relations 
of  society  become  understood  vitally.  Scanned  in  speculation 
alone,  they  are  a  theme  for  the  philosopher,  not  the  poet. 
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Art.  IV. —  1.  Rudimentary  Electricity  ;  being  a  concise  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Principles  of  Electrical  Science,  and  the 
Purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  By  Sir  W.  Snow 
Hakri8,  F. R. S.  London:  1848. 

2.  RegulaRons  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company.  London: 
1849. 

3.  Traite  de  Telegraphie  Eleetrique,  renfermant  son  Histoire,  sa 
Theorie,  et  la  Description  des  Appareils.  Par  M.  TAbb^ 
Moigno.  Paris:  1849. 

^T^he  curiosity  of  the  British  people,  which  the  wonders  of 
science  have  fed  so  profusely  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has 
latterly  not  only  spread  over  a  lai^er  area  as  knowledm  has 
diffus^  itself,  and  increased  in  intensity  as  it  grew  by  what  it 
fed  on,  but  hu  also  remarkably  altered  its  direction.  From  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
unscientific  portion  of  the  nation  was  chiefiy  interest^  by  mar¬ 
vellous  natural  phenomena ;  and  concerned  itself  little  in  even 
the  most  practical  applications  of  the  experimental  sciences. 
In  our  own  day  a  totally  opporite  feeling  prevails.  A  worthy 
naval  captain  comes  home  to  announce  that  he  has  seen  a  great 
sea  serpent.  His  account  is  scarcely  published,  before  it  is  de¬ 
preciated,  criticised,  and  derided,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other.  The  *  Gentlemen  of  England  who  sit  at  home  at  ease* 
may  differ  among  themselves  as  to  what  the  good  captain  did 
see,  but  are  quite  at  one  as  to  what  he  did  not  see.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  any  number  of  sea  serpents  would  have 
been  credited;  and  the  bigger  and  more  uncouth  they  were, 
so  much  the  better.  None,  indeed,  of  the  treasures  of  na¬ 
tural  history  which  the  British  Museum  can  now  exhibit,  are 
half  so  strange  as  a  Londoner  could  take  his  country  cousin 
to,  in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration. 
Feathers  could  then  be  produced  which  had  dropped  from  the 
tail  of  the  Phoenix.  Ostriches  were  to  be  seen  which,  unlike 
the  birds  of  the  present  day,  had  not  pecked  their  way  into  the 
world  through  an  eggshell,  but  had  been  bom  alive.  Bones 
were  plentiful,  of  giants  compared  with  whom  Goliath  was  a 
dwarf.  Petrified  babies  were  not  very  rare ;  or  solid  thun¬ 
derbolts,  or  unicorns’  horns  —  or  barnacles  which  had  first  been 
shell-fish,  and  then  changed  into  Solan  Geese !  Our  forefathers 
rejoiced  for  the  most  part  in  believing  such  things ;  and  the  few 
that  were  sceptical  could  only  hazard  a  doubt.  Credulity, 
however,  never  absorbs  the  entire  man.  It  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  to  necessitate  a  countervailing  scepticism.  Credulity 
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and  scepticism,  indeed,  are  two  blind  imps  playing  at  see-saw. 
Neither  sees  his  opposite, — although  each  would  be  flung  off  if 
not  counterbalance  by  the  other ;  and  the  arc  which  the  one 
descrilH's  determines  the  space  tlurough  which  the  other  must 
travel.  The  terrified  gazer  at  comets  and  implicit  believer  in 
astrology  made  himself  amends,  accordingly,  by  denouncing 
as  a  wizard  the  man  who  showed  him  the  sun’s  ^ctrum  on 
a  wall,  or  the  image  of  a  tree  turned  upside  down  in  a  camera 
obscura;  so  that  even  the  contemporaries  of  Newton  thought 
it  prudent  to  hide,  imder  anagrams  and  verbal  enigmas,  their 
more  striking  discoveries  from  the  vulgar  observer.  His  faith 
was  unlimit^  in  one  direction,  and  his  intolerance  in  another ; 
and  he  allowed  each  full  play.  To  slay  one’s  enemies  was  not 
only  a  lawful  but  honourable  tlung ;  to  hang,  draw,  and  quarter 
a  traitor  was  the  duty  of  a  loyal  subject ;  to  shut  up  a  man 
stricken  with  the  plague,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate,  was  the  most 
tender  mercy  which  he  could  expect ;  but  to  dissect  the  dead 
body  of  foe,  tnutor,  or  plague-patient  was  a  crime  against  God 
and  man!  The  credulous  believer  in  a  thousand  imaginary 
natural  and  supernatural  phenomena,  unconsciously  revenged 
himself  for  his  credulity,  by  a  fixed  disbelief  in  man’s  power  to 
conquer  physical  nature ;  and  would  not  have  stirred  from  his 
door  to  witness  the  most  curious  mechanical  invention — or  have 
wished  it  success,  or  expected  good  from  it. 

But  these  things  have  been  long  completely  changed.  The 
popular  mind,  like  a  magnet  struck  with  lightning,  —  which 
reverses  its  poles,  so  that  it  points  to  the  south  with  the  end 
which  formerly  pointed  to  the  north,  —  has  been  so  electrified 
by  the  triumphs  of  experimental  science,  that  it  has  whirled 
round  like  the  disordered  compass-needle ;  and  what  it  formerly 
admire<l  it  now  despises,  and  what  it  once  despised  it  now 
admires.  Had  it  b^n  wise,  it  would  have  kept  much  of  its  old 
futh,  (to  which  it  will  yet  retium)  and  would  have  been  content 
with  adding  to  its  previous  beliefs  whatever  it  found  admirable 
in  the  youthful  or  regenerated  sciences.  But  at  present,  when 
there  seems  no  end  to  the  achievements  of  experimental  science, 
these  achievements  alone  engross  attention ;  and  the  public  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  count  the  cost,  or  grow  weary  of  its  new  toy. 
It  was  not  at  all  necessary,  however,  that  botany  or  zoology 
should  be  thrown  aside,  because  chemistry  and  electricity 
had  recently  abounded  in  wonders.  A  nettle  or  a  limpet,  the 
meanest  weed  or  humblest  insect,  still  more  a  nautilus  or  a  hum¬ 
ming-bird,  is,  after  all,  at  least  as  curious  a  thing  as  gun-cotton 
or  chloroform  ;  and  a  torpedo  or  gymnotus  is  in  reality  a  much 
more  wonderful  machine  than  a  voltaic  battery.  Many-voiced, 
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however,  as  the  public  is,  it  is  not  many-sided.  It  has  latterly 
remorselessly  narrowed  its  tastes  to  a  very  few  scientific  subjects ; 
and  the  present  period  marks  something  like  the  culmination 
of  a  morbid  relish  for  the  exploits  of  applied  physics.  Super¬ 
naturalism  is  either  entirely  discredited,  or  reduced  to  a  quite 
tangible  realism,  and  subjected  to  manipulation  —  as  in  animal 
magnetism  and  phrenology.  From  chairs  of  chemistry,  lectures 
are  delivered  on  the  nature  of  the  soul :  And  the  pupils  of  such 
a  class,  in  a  celebrated  university,  may  be  instruct^  one  day  as 
to  the  properties  of  magnesia  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  learn,  on 
the  next,  that  the  burning  kisses  which  passionate  lovers  ex¬ 
change,  are  accompanied  by  actual  flames,  which  the  duly  gifted 
may  perceive  hovering  round  their  meeting  lips !  So  strangely 
in  our  own  day  has  the  once  invisible  eagle,  who  dwelt  near  the 
sun,  submitted  to  have  his  wings  clip[>ed,  and  taken  hU  place 
among  tame  geese  and  bam-door  fowl& 

The  natural-history  sciences,  in  short,  although  now  of  far 
greater  interest  to  philosophers  than  they  ever  were  before,  have 
been  completely  eclipsed  in  general  estimation  by  the  Experi¬ 
mental  sciences.  Travellers'  tales  have  long  been  at  a  discount. 
The  most  distant  places  of  the  globe  are  now  so  near,  in  time, 
that  it  is  worth  no  one’s  trouble  to  palm  a  deliberate  fiction 
upon  us  as  to  their  condition — when  a  few  weeks  at  furthest  may 
expose  the  fabrication.  Every  fortnight  brings  a  mail  from  India 
and  the  New  World ;  so  that  two  weeks  on  an  average  bound  the 
longevity  of  the  most  plausible  imported  lie.  The  public,  needy 
ns  it  was,  wmted  with  patience  fur  exact  information  concerning 
the  Californian  gold ;  and  its  patience  has  been  rewarded.  It  is 
still  more  willing  to  suspend  its  merely  speculative  curiosity  till 
the  mail  shall  arrive.  We  now  hear  little,  accordingly,  of  marine 
or  transmarine  monsters;  and  the  few  that  do  present  themselves 
are  called  to  so  strict  an  account  by  Professor  Owen  and  his 
brethren,  that  if  so  much  as  a  scale,  a  bristle,  or  a  claw  are  out 
of  order,  it  goes  hard  with  them;  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
refused  their  certificates,  like  doubtful  bankrupts.  All  this  is 
well,  and  but  wholesome  discipline  for  the  world  of  science. 
But  the  unscientific  public  has  gone  far  beyond  the  most  sceptical 
naturalist,  in  excluding  from  favour  the  once  prized  objects  of 
natural  history  and  phenomenal  science.  The  only  rare  animals 
that  have  recently  excited  interest  have  been  all,  we  tlunk,  of  the 
human  species, — Bed  Indians,  Bosjesmans,  and  Tom  Thumb. 
Zoological  gardens  are  everywhere  in  Great  Britain  struggling 
against  extinction,  and  are  indebted  in  many  places  to  the  humi¬ 
liating  assistance  of  fireworks  or  gymnastic  exhibitions  for  their 
prolonged  existence.  How  great  the  extremity  is,  may  be  gathered 
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from  tbe  fact,  that  even  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  has 
gone  the  unusual  length  of  prosecuting  the  defaulters  among  its 
members  for  their  arrears.  The  same  spirit  appears  in  the  loud 
outcry  at  present  raised  against  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
on  the  palm-house  at  Kew,  —  whilst  thousands  which  no  tax 
gatherer  demanded  have  been  voluntarily  flung  away  on  hopeless 
projects  which  experimental  physics  were  rashly  supposed  to  sanc¬ 
tion.  Geology,  except  as  a  searcher  for  coal,  metallic  ores,  lime¬ 
stone,  or  gold,  is  not  the  popular  science  it  is  often  supposed  to 
be.  It  is  too  difficult,  comprehensive,  and  expensive  a  pursuit,  to 
be  largely  followed  by  any  but  the  highest  grade  of  amateurs. 
The  number  of  unscientific  persons,  accordingly,  who  realise  to 
themselves,  so  that  they  can  properly  be  said  to  believe,  that  coal 
was  once  wood,  and  ironstone  once  mud,  and  that  there  formerly 
lived  on  this  earth  such  creatures  as  Pterodactyles  or  Icthyosaurs, 
is,  in  fact,  very  small.  Unscientific  religious  people  are  still  to  a 
great  extent  ready  to  account  for  every  fossil  by  Noah’s  deluge; 
and  reluctant  to  make  any  creature  older  than  Adam.  The  irre¬ 
ligious  semi-scientific  public,  on  the  other  hand,  reads  eagerly 
whatever  seems  to  contradict  the  book  of  Genesis :  But  under¬ 
stands  too  little  of  what  it  reads,  and  finds  what  little  it  under¬ 
stands  too  far  removed  from  its  every  day  cares,  hopes,  and  fears, 
to  trouble  itself  much  with  the  speculations  of  palaeontology. 

The  oldest  and  grandest  of  the  sciences  fares  no  better. 
Although  astronomy  has  recently  been  discovering  planets  at 
the  rate  at  which  she  formerly  discovered  comets,  and  by  her 
one  gift  to  the  known  heavens,  of  Neptune,  has  cast  far  into  the 
shade  all  the  younger  branches  of  knowledge,  yet  the  public 
heard  with  perfect  indifference  the  really  idle,  but  for  it,  trust¬ 
worthy  announcement,  that  Neptune  had  gone  a  missing,  or 
rather  had  never  been  found.  Were  it  to  be  rumoured,  however, 
that  the  electric  light  had  proved,  or  would  prove  on  the  large 
scale,  a  total  failure,  its  extinction  would  be  lamented  as  a  public 
calamity ;  or  had  it  been  but  hinted  that  the  wires  of  the  electric 
telegraph  were  found  to  be  rapidly  losing  their  power  to  con¬ 
duct  electricity,  and  would  soon  refuse  to  conduct  it  at  all,  the 
whole  island  would  have  taken  fright. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  must  be  understood  as  excluding  from 
our  reference  not  only  all  those  who  study  science  as  science, 
and  all  those  who  study  it  professionally  as  the  basis  of  art,  but 
likewise  all  that  large  class  of  intelligent  amat'eurs  of  both  sexes, 
who  cannot  be  divided  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  from  the 
students  of  science  or  art,  among  whom  they  are  often  amply 
entitled  to  take  their  places.  But  after  deducting  the  philosopher, 
the  professional  man,  and  the  amateur,  there  remains  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  people  of  all  ranks,  who  only  indirectly  and  occa¬ 
sionally  interest  themselves  in  science.  They  are  very  important, 
however,  not  only  by  their  numerical  preponderance,  and  as  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  the  special  students  must  be  di-afted, 
but  likewise  as  filling  the  important  offices  in  the  community  of 
treasurer,  banker,  and  pursebearer — and  as  fmmishing  the  sup¬ 
plies,  without  which  neither  science  nor  art,  in  many  of  their 
provinces,  any  more  than  war,  can  be  carried  on. 

The  sciences  which  the  public,  thus  defined,  at  present  crowds 
to  popular  lectures  to  hear  expounded,  are  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  —  though  it  would  probably  be  more  just  to  say 
that  the  arts  springing  out  of  these  sciences  are  popular,  than 
that  the  sciences  themselves  are.  The  laws  regulating  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  steam  at  different  temperatures,  the  theory  of  waves, 
the  *  Idea  of  Polarity,*  the  doctrines  of  diamagnetism,  of  electro¬ 
magnetics,  of  isomerism  or  organic  types,  and  much  else,  find  no 
favour  with  such  disciples ;  but  screw-propellers,  electric  lights, 
and  new  manures  are  cordially  welcomed. 

The  preference  thus  shown  for  the  sciences  of  Experiment,  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  Observation,  appears  to  admit  of  a  two¬ 
fold  explanation.  The  former  have  always  the  charms  of  novelty 
about  them;  the  latter  have  long  been  familiar  to  all.  Among  the 
sweetest  remembrances,  no  doubt,  of  happy  childhood,  are  the 
early  listening  at  a  mother’s  knee  to  the  sacred  record  of  the 
Creation ;  the  appointment  of  the  sun  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
moon  to  rule  the  night ;  and  Adam’s  giving  names  to  the  living 
creatures  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Nor  is  there  any  toy  more 
welcome  to  children  than  the  well-freighted  Dutch-built  Noah’s 
ark,  nor  any  spectacle  more  delightful  than  a  wild  beast  show, 
or  a  peep  through  a  telescope  at  the  man  in  the  moon.  But 
when  childhood  and  youth  are  once  gone  by,  natural  history  is 
but  too  often  left  behind  with  them ;  and  the  starry  heavens  are 
seldom  consulted — except  at  the  changes  of  the  moon,  when  the 
roads  are  dark  and  the  weather  threatening. 

A  character  of  peacefulness,  serenity,  and  unchangeableness, 
belongs  to  the  phenomenal  sciences ;  and  is  one  of  their  charms 
for  those  who  study  them  profoundly :  And  this  indeed  is  more  or 
less  clearly  perceived  by  all.  The  heavens  upon  which  we  gaze 
are  felt  to  be  the  heavens  to  which  the  first  pair  lifted  their  eyes 
in  Paradise.  The  plants  and  animals  we  now  see  are  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from*  those  which  the  Eigyptian  draughtsman  made 
his  designs  from,  or  the  Greek  artist  carved  on  his  relievos. 
But  this  thought,  so  soothing  in  some  moods  of  mind,  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  turbulent  activity  of  busy  manhood — especially 
as  it  occupies  itself  in  our  own  coun^  at  present.  Man’s 
newest  phmet  is  probably  heaven’s  oldest  one.  The  last  dis- 
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covered  flower  has  been  growing  for  any  one  to  pluck,  since 
the  flood;  and  kangaroos  were  in  New  Holland  before  Britons 
were  in  Great  Britain.  An  air  of  majestic  antiquity  and  com¬ 
pleteness  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  phenomenal  sciences. 
But  even  this  makes  them  less  attractive  to  a  generation  living 
more  in  the  future  than  the  past.  In  addition  too,  to  the 
great  charm  novelty,  the  idea  of  Power  is  much  more  con¬ 
nected  by  the  people  with  the  expeiimental  than  the  pheno¬ 
menal  sciences.  The  experimental  sciences  have  in  truth,  with¬ 
in  this  century,  effected  so  vast  a  revolution  in  the  political, 
commercial,  and  social  relations  of  the  world,  that  men  do  not 
now  know  what  next  to  dread,  or  to  expect  from  them.  The 
natural  history  and  phenomenal  sciences,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  not  very  visibly  affected  the  recent  progress  of  mankind. 
The  services  of  geology  in  discovering  valuable  minerals,  of 
zoology  in  pointing  out  the  localities  of  valuable  fisheries,  and 
of  botany  in  introducing  new  vegetables,  have  been  unobtrusively 
rendered ;  and  have  not  come  before  the  public  in  such  a  way  as 
either  to  startle  and  be  wondered  at,  or  even  to  be  understood  or 
appreciated.  Mechanics  is  applauded  indeed  for  its  steam  ships ; 
but  geology  is  not  thanked  for  discovering  in  Labuan,  Chili, 
Australia,  Vancouver's  Island,  and  elsewhere,  the  coals,  without 
which  the  ocean  steamers  could  never  have  ventured  on  their 
stupendous  careers.  Chemistry  has  the  whole  credit  of  intro¬ 
ducing  guano;  the  fertilising  virtues  of  which  had,  however, 
been  indicated  by  natural  history,  long  before  chemistry  had 
subjected  it  to  analysis. 

This  habitual  application  of  an  utilitarian  test  to  the  sci¬ 
ences,  has  necessarily  excluded  from  attention  some  of  the 
noblest  of  them.  What  was  the  planet  Neptune  to  the  utili¬ 
tarian  public,  or  that  public  to  Neptune?  His  appearance 
in  the  heavens  did  not  lead  to  any  junction  in  the  window 
tax,  or  to  any  saving  in  candles.  The  skies  looked  no  brighter 
for  his  coming,  and  the  street  lamps  were  as  needful  as  before. 
The  sea  serpent  comes  home  to  no  man’s  business,  and  we 
trust  will  come  home  to  no  man’s  bosom.  But  the  gunpowder- 
makers  naturally  enough  quailed  at  the  report  of  gun-cotton ; 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  famous  stage-coach  companion,  who, 
silent  on  every  subject  suggested  for  conversation,  exclmmed  at 
last,  *  Tak  me  on  bend  leather,  and  I’m  your  man!’  would,  if 
now  alive,  have  taken  interest  in  at  least  one  additional  topic, 
and  have  woke  up  at  the  sound  of  ‘  gutta  percha  soles.’  The 
shareholders  in  the  gas  companies  go  about  anxiously  inquiring 
concerning  the  electric  light ;  and  coal  merchants  look  blank  at 
a  recent  newspaper  paragraph  which  announces  a  method  of 
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producing  an  inflammable  vapour  from  resin,  charcoal,  and 
water. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  surprising ;  and  not  much 
to  be  lamented.  The  scientific  discoveries  of  recent  years,  and 
their  marvellous  applications  in  the  arts,  have  been  of  such 
a  nature  and  magnitude,  as  to  astonish  the  most  sober  philo¬ 
sophers  ;  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  have  filled  the  less 
reflecting  public  with  extravagant  hopes  and  fears.  We  are  far 
from  wishing  to  impute  to  the  mass  of  the  people  a  merely 
selfish  or  sordid  interest  in  applied  science.  The  least  avaricious 
may  well  take  alarm,  at  the  prospect  of  a  single  unlucky  inven¬ 
tion  ruining  his  trade  or  profession ;  and  in  a  densely  peopled 
country  like  this,  enterprising  young  men,  unpossessed  of  capital, 
naturally  entertain  sanguine  exi^ctations  as  to  the  substantial 
gains  and  honourable  independence  which  may  accrue  to  them 
from  one  successful  investigation  or  ingenious  device.  But 
apart  altogether  from,  the  perception  of  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  progress  of  discovery,  every  newspaper  reader,  however  un- 
scientifie,  perceives  that  the  world  is  moving  onwards  at  an  accele¬ 
rated  rate — which,  according  to  his  temperament,  exceedingly 
delights  or  exceedingly  alarms  him.  Intelligent  appreciation,  in 
short,  childish  fear,  childish  wonder,  a  feverish  spirit  of  specula¬ 
tion,  and  a  strong  infusion  of  cupidity,  are  all  strangely  mingled 
in  the  popular  estimate  of  what  the  sciences  are  destined  to 
effect  for  the  world.  The  general  faith  in  science  as  a  wonder¬ 
worker  is  at  present  unlimited;  and  along  with  this  there  is 
cherished  the  conviction  that  every  discovery  and  invention 
admits  of  a  practical  application  to  the  welfare  of  men.  Is  a 
new  vegetable  product  brought  to  this  country  from  abroad,  or 
a  new  chemical  compound  discovered,  or  a  novel  physical  phe¬ 
nomenon  recorded?  The  question  is  immediately  asked  cui 
hono  9  What  is  it  good  for  ?  Is  food  or  drink  to  be  got  out  of 
it  ?  Will  it  make  hats,  or  shoes,  or  cover  umbrellas  ?  Will  it 
kill  or  heal?  Will  it  drive  a  steam-engine,  or  make  a  mill  go? 
And  truly  this  cui  bono  question  has  of  late  been  so  often  satis¬ 
factorily  answered,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  public  should 
persist  in  putting  it,  somewhat  eagerly,  to  every  discoverer  and 
inventor,  and  should  believe  that  if  a  substance  has  one  valuable 
application,  it  will  prove,  if  further  investigated,  to  have  a 
thousand.  Gutta  percha  has  not  been  known  in  this  country 
ten  years ;  and  Already  it  would  be  more  diffieult  to  say  what 
purposes  it  has  not  been  applied  to,  than  to  enumerate  those  to 
which  it  has  been  applied.  Gun-cotton  had  scarcely  proved  in 
the  saddest  way  its  power  to  kill,  before  certain  ingenious 
Americans  showed  that  it  has  a  remarkable  })ower  of  healiug. 
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and  forms  the  best  sticking  plaster  for  wounds.  Surgeons  have 
not  employed  ether  and  chloroform  as  anaesthetics  for  three 
years ;  and  already  an  ether  steam-engine  is  at  work  in  Lyons, 
and  a  chloroform  engine  in  London.  Polarisation  of  light, 
as  a  branch  of  science,  is  the  enigma  of  enigmas  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  What  it  is,  is  a  small  matter ;  but  what  work  it  can  per¬ 
form  is  a  great  one.  It  must  turn  to  some  use.  The  singularly 
ingenious  Wheatstone,  accordingly,  has  already  partly  satisfied 
the  public  by  making  polarised  light  act  as  a  time-keeper, 
and  has  supplied  us  with  a  sky-polariscope  ;  a  substitute  for 
a  sun-dial,  but  greatly  superior  to  it  in  usefulness  and  accu¬ 
racy.  Of  other  sciences  we  need  scarcely  speak.  Chemistry 
has  long  come  down  from  her  atomic  altitudes  and  elective 
affinities ;  and  now  scours  and  dyes,  brews,  bakes,  cooks,  and 
compounds  drugs  and  manures,  with  contented  composure.  Elec¬ 
tricity  leaves  her  thunderbolt  in  the  sky,  and  like  Mercury  dis¬ 
miss^  from  Olympus,  acts  as  letter-carrier  and  message-boy. 
Even  the  mysterious  magnetism — which  once  seemed  like  a 
living  principle  to  quiver  in  the  compass-needle,  is  unclothed  of 
mystery,  and  set  to  drive  turning  lathes.  The  public  perceives 
all  this,  and  has  unlimited  faith  in  man’s  power  to  conquer 
nature.  The  credulity  which  formerly  fed  upon  unicorns,  phos- 
nixes,  mermaids,  vampires,  krakens,  pestilential  comets,  fairies, 
ghosts,  witches,  spectres,  charms,  curses,  universal  remedies, 
pactions  with  Satan,  and  the  like,  now  tampers  with  chemistry, 
electricity,  and  magnetism,  as  it  once  did  with  the  invisible 
world.  Shoes  of  swiftness,  seven  league  boots,  and  Fortunatus’ 
wishing  caps,  are  banished  even  from  the  nursery ;  but  an 
electro-nmgnetic  steam  fire-balloon,  which  will  cleave  the  w 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  go  straight  to  its  destination  as  the  crow 
flies,  is  an  invention  which  many  hope  to  see  realised,  before 
railways  are  quite  worn  to  pieces.  We  may  soon  expect,  too, 
it  seems,  to  shoot  our  natural  enemies  with  saw-dust  fired 
from  guns  of  the  long  range  pointed  at  the  proper  angle,  aa 
settled  by  the  astronomer-royal;  which  will  enable  the  Wool¬ 
wich  artillerymen  (who  will  hereafter  be  recruited  from  the 
blind  asylums)  to  bombard  Canton,  or  wherever  else  the 
natural  enemy  is,  and  save  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  to 
the  colonies.  A  snuff-box  full  of  the  new  manure,  about  to 
be  patented,  will  fertilize  a  field;  and  the  same  amount  of 
the  new  explosive  will  dismantle  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 
By  means  of  the  fish-tail  propeller  to  be  shortly  laid  before 
the  Admiralty,  the  Atlantic  will  be  crossed  in  three  days ! 

Dreams  little  less  extravagant  than  these,  are  floating  through 
the  brain  of  many  at  the  present  day ;  not  so  sharply  defined. 
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perhaps,  as  we  have  here  laid  them  down,  for  then  their  visionary 
character  would  be  detected ;  but  sufficiently  distinct  to  fill  the 
dreamers  with  a  feverish  anticipation  of  what  the  future  is  to 
effect.  We  think  it  well,  therefore,  to  tell  the  public  betimes, 
that  it  is  a  little  crazed  at  present  on  the  subject  of  applied 
science;  and  must  learn  to  moderate  its  expectations;  other¬ 
wise,  after  some  additional  disappointments,  destruction  of  life, 
property,  and  capital,  a  reaction  will  assuredly  come  —  which, 
alike  for  the  sake  of  the  scientific  and  unscientific  sections  of 
the  public,  we  should  greatly  deplore.  For,  to  the  unthinking 
faith  of  the  people,  and  the  instinctively  sagacious  empiricism 
of  the  unscientific  and  semi-scientific,  we  are  substantially  in¬ 
debted  for  many  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  modem  science. 
These  gifts  are,  no  doubt,  the  true  children  of  science ;  but,  like 
the  ostrich,  she  would  have  left  them  in  the  sand.  They  have  to 
a  great  extent  been  nursed  and  developed  into  their  energetic 
manhood  by  other  than  parental  hands.  Without  science  we 
should  not  have  had  our  light-houses,  railways,  locomotive  en¬ 
gines,  ocean  steamers,  or  telegraphs :  But  it  needed  something 
more  than  science  to  secure  their  speedy  realisation.  Had  not 
blind  faith  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  and  become  shareholder 
and  banker,  science  must  have  wanted  the  black  board  and  chalk 
of  actual  trial,  with  which  alone  the  necessary  problems  could  be 
solved.  An  unhesitating  empiricism  stopped  its  ears,  when  it  was 
told  by  the  oracles  of  science  that  no  steam  ship  could  possibly 
cross  the  Atlantic, — and  incontinently  freighted  goods  for  New 
York  —  which  were  duly  delivered!  It  was  laid  down,  with 
equal  authority,  that  railways  must  go  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
str^ht  lines  and  on  dead  levels;  but  empiricism  would  not 
read  the  statute,  —  and  railroads  now  meander  safely  in  wind¬ 
ing  curves,  and  up  and  down  most  formidable  slopes.  It  is 
the  combination,  in  short,  of  rigid,  cautious,  hesitating  science, 
with  bold,  sagacious,  and  often  reckless  empiricism,  that  has 
made  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  the  old  and  new  world,  excel 
all  other  modem  people  as  conquerors  of  physical  nature. 

We  select  one  of  their  recent  achievements,  in  which,  however, 
other  races  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  a  large  share,  for  present 
notice — namely,  the  Electric  Telegraph. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  not  attempt  a  minute  description  of 
the  entire  machinery  of  the  telegraph,  but  confine  ourselves  to 
an  explanation  of  what  is  essential  to  it  as  an  electrical  con¬ 
trivance.  A  full  description  of  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  our 
language.  A  treatise,  however,  is  announced  as  in  the  press, 
*  On  Electricity ;  its  Theory,  and  practical  Application,’  from 
the  pen  of  M.  de  la  Rive,  the  eminent  philosopher  of  Geneva ; 
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and  a  special  work  on  the  Telegraph  is  understood  to  be  in  pre* 
paration  by  one  of  our  own  electricians.  Meanwhile,  an  excel¬ 
lent  description  of  the  general  principles  of  the  telegraph,  and 
the  mode  in  which  these  have  been  carried  out  in  practice,  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Charles  Knight’s  ‘  Companion  to  the  British 
*  Almanac  for  1843  and  1848,’  and  in  the  BSvue  des  deux 
Mondes  of  August  last.  We  are  indebted,  however,  to  a  French 
author  for  the  only  systematic  treatise  we  possess,  as  yet,  on 
the  subject.  The  Abbe  Moigno’s  work  on  Electric  Telegraphy 
has  much  of  the  well-ordered  method  and  admirable  perspicuity 
which  characterise  the  scientific  writings  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  he  displays,  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  more  than  their 
ordinary  vivacity  in  discussing  questions  of  Physics.  His  work 
is,  in  consequence,  as  lively  and  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive ; 
and  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  its  ample  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  eminent  men  who  have  contributed  to  the 
perfection  of  the  telegraph.  This  discussion  carries  the  author 
over  delicate  ground  (which  we  shall  altogether  avoid) ;  for  the 
majority  of  the  inventors  and  improvers  of  the  electric  telegraph 
are  still  living,  and  claims  of  priority  have  been  keenly  con¬ 
tested  among  them.  We  must  do  the  Abbe  the  justice  to  say 
that,  in  disposing  of  these  claims,  he  has  shown  a  praiseworthy 
impartiality,  and,  in  particular,  a  liberality  towards  the  English 
electricians,  especially  Wheatstone,  such  as  we  do  not  find  every 
day  in  French  historical  or  polemical  works.  He  is  a  little 
hard,  in  the  body  of  his  treatise,  upon  Professor  Morse,  of 
America,  whom  he  accuses  of  clmming  too  much;  adding,  by  way 
of  justification  alike  of  the  Professor  and  of  his  own  judgment 
upon  him,  that  ‘  Frere  Jonathan  est  trds  exalte,  de  sa  nature.’ 
But  he  frankly  acknowledges,  in  a  postscript,  that  he  has  been 
‘  trop  severe  envers  M.  Morse;’  and  for  this,  and  certain  other 
hasty  but  not  deliberately  ungenerous  judgments,  cheerfully 
apologises  on  the  plea  of  ‘  ma  vivacitd’  A  translation  of  M. 
Moigno’s  volume  would  form  an  admirable  basis  for  an  English 
standard  work  on  the  Electric  Telegraph. 

A  diflSculty,  at  first  sight  very  formidable,  attends  all  ex¬ 
planations  of  electrical  phenomena.  The  question  is  asked.  What 
is  electricity  ?  And  to  this  no  categorical  answer  can  yet  be  re¬ 
turned.  The  question,  however,  may  be  set  aside,  as  not  requiring 
to  be  answered  before  the  effects  of  electricity  are  considered.  Of 
the  nature  of  heat  and  of  light,  as  well  as  of  magnetism,  we  are 
in  truth  still  quite  ignorant :  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  discuss 
the  changes  which  matter  undergoes  when  illuminated,  heated, 
or  magnetised,  without  waiting  till  our  theories  of  heat,  light, 
.md  magnetism  are  perfect.  We  can  do  the  same,  therefore, 
with  electricity,  in  explaining  the  telegraph,  or  any  other  elec- 
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trical  contrivance, — provided  we  adopt  some  provisional  theory 
as  to  its  nature,  which  shall  supply  us  with  suitable  terms  for 
describing  the  phenomena,  although  it  may  be  quite  inadequate 
to  account  for  them. 

Two  views,  setting  aside  minor  modifications,  arc  entertained 
concerning  the.  nature  of  electricity, — very  analogous  to  those 
now  held  concerning  the  nature  of  heat,  light,  and  magnetism. 
According  to  the  one  view,  electricity  is  a  state,  condition,  or 
power  of  matter.  According  to  the  other  view,  electricity  is  a 
peculiar  substance,  or  form  or  kind  of  matter.  The  latter  is  the 
more  easily  apprehended  hypothesis;  and  supplies  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  almost  universally  adopted  in  describing  electrical  pheno¬ 
mena,  even  by  those  who  prefer,  as  more  probable,  the  opposite  . 
belief.  Electricity,  then,  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  highly  attenu¬ 
ated  substance, — analogous  to  an  elastic  fluid,  such  as  hydrogen 
gas,  but  infinitely  lighter;  in  truth,  not  sensibly  heavy  at  alL 
In  bodies  not  exhibiting  electrical  phenomena  this  imponderable 
entity  is  supposed  to  exist  in  a  latent  or  insensible  condition, 
hidden  as  it  were  in  their  substance  or  pores.  Bodies,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  manifest  electrical  phenomena,  have  the  im¬ 
ponderable  fluid  set  free  at  their  surfaces,  in  an  active,  sensible,  or 
non-latent  condition ;  so  that  it  envelopes  them,  as  a  fog  does  a 
nK)untain-top ;  or  flows  over  them  as  smoke  does  over  the  mast 
of  a  ship ;  or  flows  through  them,  as  a  current  of  warm  water 
streams  through  a  mass  of  cold.  Electricity,  as  thus  defined,  is 
as  invisible  as  common  air ;  but  when  its  intensity  is  high,  it  is 
cognisable  by  all  the  senses.  It  addresses  the  eye  by  its  spark 
or  lightning-flash ;  the  ear  by  its  snap  or  thunder ;  the  nostrils 
by  a  peculiar  indescribable  odour  which  it  developcs ;  the  tongue 
by  an  equally  peculiar  taste  which  it  occasions ;  and  the  organs 
of  touch  by  its  characteristic  shock.  The  unknown  something, 
condition,  or  Lind  of  matter,  which  is  the  cause  of  those  and 
many  other  phenomena,  is  electricity.  We  shall,  for  the  present, 
write  of  it  as  a  kind  of  matter,  t.  e.  as  something  over  and  above 
or  superadded  to  the  body,  whatever  that  be,  which  exliibits  elec¬ 
trical  phenomena;  so  that  a  telegraph-wire  will  be  referred  to, 
as  conveying  a  current  of  substantial  electricity,  as  a  gas-pipe 
conveys  gas,  or  a  water-pipe  water.  Before,  however,  we  can 
consider  how  this  wonderful  agent  is  made  to  convey  intelli¬ 
gence,  we  require  to  notice  certain  relations  of  electricity  which 
must  be  discussed  before  the  explanation  can  proceed. 

The  phraseology  of  scientific  treatises,  in  reference  to  electrical 
phenomena,  is  very  apt  to  mislead  and  perplex  those  who  con¬ 
sult  them  for  information  concerning  special  points.  Such  terms 
continually  occur  as,  statical  electricity,  dynamical  electricity, 
positive  electricity,  negative  electricity,  electricity  of  tension. 
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electricity  of  quantity  friction  electricity  voltaic  electricity 
animal  electricity,  magneto-electricity,  thermo-electricity  —  till 
the  distracted  reader,  who  finds  one  electricity  perplexing 
enough,  loses  count  and  heart,  and  closes  the  treatise  in  de¬ 
spair.  But  this  formidable  list  of  electricities,  which  might 
readily  have  been  lengthened,  fortunately  admits  of  being  re¬ 
duced  to  two  kinds  of  electricity,  and  two  modifications  of  each 
kind.  The  kinds  are  Positive  and  Negative  electricity.  The  mo¬ 
difications  are  electricity  of  Tension,  and  electricity  of  Quantity. 
Statical  and  dynamical  refer  respectively  to  free  electricity,  as 
either  at  rest  or  in  motion ;  and  the  five  other  titles  merely  point 
to  certain  important  sources  of  electricity,  —  which,  however,  is 
essentially  the  same,  whatever  be  its  source.  The  titles,  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative,  apply  to  a  much  deeper  and  more  funda¬ 
mental  peculiarity  of  electricity  than  the  terms  tension  and 
quantity;  but  the  latter  are  more  important  in  reference  to 
its  practical  applications;  inasmuch  as  they  are  variable;  whilst 
the  twofold  positive  and  negative  relations  of  this  agent  is  con¬ 
stant — and,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  inseparable  from  the 
very  existence  and  manifestation  of  all  electricity.  We  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  this  duplex  character  of  electrical  force  presently ;  but  it 
will  be  better  appreciated  after  the  difference  between  electricity 
of  tension  and  electricity  of  quantity  has  been  shortly  explained. 

The  phrases  in  question,  which,  philologically  considered,  are 
inaccurate  and  inelegant  enough,  are  used  to  denote  the  difference 
which  is  found  to  exist  between  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
any  source  of  it,  such  as  a  voltaic  battery,  furnishes,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  electricity  so  furnished.  The  distinction  is  one 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  familiarly  recognised  in  the 
case  of  light  and  heat.  In  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  for 
example,  which  often  spreads  continuously  over  thousands  of 
miles,  we  have  an  illustration  of  light  very  feeble  in  inten¬ 
sity,  but  enormous  in  quantity;  a  white-hot  platinum  wire, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  out  a  very  small  quantity  of  light,  but 
that  of  high  intensity ;  while  the  sun  radiates  light  at  a  max¬ 
imum,  as  regards  both  intensity  and  quantity.  A  similar  varia¬ 
tion  exists  in  the  case  of  electricity ;  only  that  we  have  no  elec¬ 
trical  sun,  I.  e.  no  source,  natural  or  artificial,  of  electricity  alike 
great  in  quantity  and  in  intensity. 

We  measure  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  many  ways;  but 
most  conveniently  by  the  amount  of  any  chemical  compound  which 
it  can  decompose.  A  machine  or  battery,  for  example,  which  when 
arranged  so  as  to  decompose  water,  evolves  from  it  four  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  one  minute,  is  furnishing 
twice  the  quantity  of  electricity  supplied  by  an  apparatus  which 
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evolves  only  two  cubic  inches  of  the  gases  in  the  same  time.  The 
intensity  of  electricity  is  less  easily  measured ;  but  is  well  enough 
indicated  by  the  ease  with  which  it  can  travel  through  bad  con¬ 
ductors  ;  by  its  power  to  overcome  energetic  chemical  affinity, 
such  as  that  which  binds  together  the  elements  of  water ;  by  the 
length  of  space  across  which  it  can  pass  through  dry  fur  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  lightning  flash  striking  a  tree  from  a  great  dis¬ 
tance);  by  the  attractions  and  repulsions  it  produces  in  light 
bodies ;  and  by  the  severity  of  the  shock  it  occasions  to  living 
animals.  Tried  by  those  tests,  and  by  others,  we  find  that  the 
electricity  of  the  friction-machine,  of  an  insulated  steam-boiler, 
or  of  a  thunder-cloud,  has  extraordinary  intensity  —  while  its 
quantity  is  excessively  small.  We  speak  very  much  within 
bounds  when  we  state,  that  the  whole  electricity  of  a  destructive 
thunder-storm  would  not  suflSce  for  the  electro^ding  of  a 
single  pin, — so  insignificant  is  its  amount.  A  small  copper  wire, 
dipped  into  an  acid  along  with  a  wire  of  zinc,  would  evolve 
more  electricity  in  a  few  seconds  than  the  largest  friction  elec¬ 
trical  machine,  kept  constantly  revolving,  would  furnish  in  many 
weeks.  No  shock,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  electricity  from  the  immersed  wires ;  nor  would  it  produce 
a  spark,  or  decompose  water — so  low  is  its  intensity.  A  double- 
cell  voltaic  battery,  again,  produces  electricity  of  such  intensity 
that  its  shock  would  kill  a  large  animal ;  and  it  can  force  its 
way  along  very  bad  conductors —  at  the  same  time  its  quantity 
is  so  enormous  that  torrents  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  rise  from 
the  water  it  is  made  to  decompose. 

Out  of  the  distinctions  thus  explmned,  have  arisen  the  phrases, 
electricity  of  Tension  and  electricity  of  Quantity.  Interpreted 
literally,  those  terms  have  no  meaning.  We  cannot  recognise  the 
existence  of  any  Electricity,  unless  it  possess  such  intensity  as 
to  produce  some  effect  cognisable  by  our  senses ;  neither  can  any 
intensity  be  conceived  as  separated  from  a  quantity  of  electricity 
which  possesses  that  intensity.  The  terms  in  use  are  thus  very 
awkward.  In  ordinary  language  we  should  use  intense  elec¬ 
tricity  for  the  one,  and  leave  the  other  undefined,  or  only 
call  it  abundant  electricity.  But  those  questionable  terms  are 
now  universally  employed ;  and  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
circumstance  already  adverted  to,  that  we  have  no  artificial 
method  of  producing  enormous  quantities  of  electricity  at  a  high 
intensity.  As  produced  by  us,  therefore,  it  must  always  take 
a  character  from  the  preponderance  of  its  intensity,  or  the 
preponderance  of  its  quantity.  Tension  is  merely  a  synonyme 
for  intensity,  which  originated  in  the  hypothesis  of  electricity 
being  an  elastic  fluid,  which  might  be  regarded  as  existing  in  a 
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thunder-cloud,  or  on  the  conductor  of  a  friction-machine  in  a 
state  of  condensation  or  compression,  like  high-pressure  steam 
struggling  to  escape  from  a  boiler,  or  air  seeking  to  force  its 
way  out  of  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun.  The  word  tension,  we 
believe,  has  been  preferred  to  intensity,  simply  on  account  of  its 
brevity,  and  its  convenience  in  forming  a  double  noun  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  Electricity  of  intensity  then,  or  tension-electricity,  is 
electricity  characterised  by  the  greatness  of  its  intensity  —  or 
whose  intensity  is  greater  than  its  quantity.  Electricity  of 
quantity  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  quantity  greater  than  its 
intensity.  The  intensity  diminishes  as  the  quantity  increases ; 
but  the  ratio  which  the  one  bears  to  the  other,  differs  through 
a  very  wide  scale,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  the 
one  does  not  often  enable  us  to  predicate  the  amount  of  the  other. 
Practically,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  reducing  both  to  a 
minimum,  or  in  exalting  the  one  whilst  we  reduce  the  other ; 
but  we  cannot  at  once  exalt  both  intensity  and  quantity. 
The  discovery  of  a  method  of  effecting  this,  will  make  a  new 
era  in  the  science ;  and  admit  of  the  most  important  applications 
to  the  useful  arts.  Meanwhile  we  may  compare  electricity  of 
tension,  as  we  have  done  already,  to  high-pressure  steam 
issuing  in  small  jets  under  great  pressure;  and  electricity  of 
quantity  to  the  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of  invisible  vapour  which 
arise  softly  every  moment  from  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Or 
the  former  may  be  likened  to  a  brawling,  gushing  mountain 
brook,  rushing  with  great  force  but  little  volume  of  water ;  and 
the  latter  to  the  slow  rolling  Amazon  or  Mississippi,  silently 
moving  onwards  to  the  sea.  Or  the  first  to  a  swift,  sudden 
hailstorm  or  avalanche,  and  the  second  to  the  inexhaustible 
glacier,  constantly  melting,  but  as  constantly  increasing.  Or 
the  one  to  an  instantaneous  gust  or  white  squall,  passing  off  in 
a  moment,  and  the  other  to  the  unceasing  trade  wind,  for  ever 
sweeping  gently  over  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 

It  depends  upon  the  purpose  to  which  electricity  is  to  be 
applied,  whether  it  should  be  chosen  great  in  quantity,  or 
great  in  intensity.  If  the  chemist  desires  to  analyse  a  gaseous 
mixture  by  detonation,  he  wUl  use  the  iriction-machine,  to 
supply  a  momentary  spark  of  great  intensity.  But  the  electro¬ 
plater,  who  has  constantly  to  decompose  a  compound  of  gold  or 
silver,  employs  the  magneto-electric  machine,  or  a  small  voltaic 
battery,  —  which  furnishes  great  quantities  of  electricity  of  con¬ 
siderable  intensity.  The  electric  light  requires  both  quantity 
and  intensity  to  be  very  great.  For  the  electric  clock  the 
intensity  may  be  at  a  minimum,  and  the  quantity  need  only  be 
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moderate.  The  electric  telegraph  demands  great  quantity,  but 
the  intensity  need  not  be  very  high. 

This  much  premised,  we  may  now  consider  its  application  to 
the  construction  of  the  telegraph.  An  electric  telegraph  consists 
essentially  of  three  things.  First  a  voltaic  battery  or  other 
apparatus  to  evolve,  when  required,  electricity.  Secondly,  an 
arrangement  of  metallic  wires  or  other  good  conductors,  to 
convey  the  electricity  to  the  distant  places  with  which  telegraphic 
communication  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
machine  from  which  it  set  off.  Thirdly,  the  application  of  the 
electricity  so  conveyed,  to  produce  at  the  distant  station  some 
striking  phenomenon,  which,  according  to  a  preconcerted  ar¬ 
rangement,  shall  represent  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  a  numeral,  a 
word,  a  sentence,  a  paragraph,  or  the  like.  A  source  or  fountain 
of  electricity ;  conductors  to  carry  it ;  and  a  dial  plate  on  which 
it  shall  cause  an  index  to  exhibit  signals,  are  thus  the  essential 
elements  of  an  electric  telegraph. 

Our  present  object  is  to  discuss  chiefly  what  is  electrical  in  the 
telegraph,  —  without  much  reference  to  the  mechanical  devices  or 
subsidiary  arrangements  which  it  involves.  Our  first  concern, 
then,  is  with  the  source  of  electricity ;  and,  as  our  space  is  limited, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  voltaic  battery,  the  apparatus 
chiefly  in. use  along  the  telegraph  lines.  A  voltaic  battery,  in 
its  simplest  form,  consists  of  two  dissimilar  solids, — generally 
metals, — arranged  side  by  side,  without  touching  each  other,  in 
a  liquid  which  dissolves  only  one  of  them.  One  of  the  solids  is 
almost  invariably  a  plate  of  zinc,  rubbed  over  with  quicksilver, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  amalgamated.  The  other  is  copper,  iron, 
alver,  gold,  or  platinum ;  the  last  being  preferred  for  very  power¬ 
ful  batteries,  and  admitting  of  being  replaced  by  coke.  For 
telegraph-batteries,  amalgamated  zinc  and  copper,  or  zinc  and 
silver,  are  generally  employed ;  and  the  liquid  in  which  they 
are  dipped  is  diluted  sulphuric  acid — which  dissolves  the  zinc,  but 
does  not  affect  the  copper  or  silver.  Let  us  suppose  copper  and 
zinc  to  be  the  metals  selected.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  take 
all  the  copper  we  propose  to  employ,  in  one  large  sheet,  and  all 
the  zinc  in  another ;  or  we  may  cut  down  each  sheet  into  many 
small  ones.  The  quantity  of  electricity  evolved  by  a  voltaic 
battery  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  size  of  the  plates  made  use 
of ;  but  if  we  take  a  single  sheet  of  zinc,  however  large,  and  a 
single  sheet  of  copper,  we  find  the  intensity  of  the  electricity 
they  evolve  exceedingly  feeble.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cut 
down  each  of  the  large  plates  into  several  smaller  ones,  and 
arrange  these  so  that  the  copper  and  zinc  shall  be  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  in  a  way  to  be  presently  described,  we  find  the  quantity 
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of  the  electricity  much  diminished,  but  its  intensity  greatly 
increased.  Unless  the  intensity  be  considerable  (although  it 
need  not  be  very  great)  the  electricity  cannot  force  its  way 
along  a  great  length  of  conductors ;  and,  if  its  quantity  be  not 
great,  its  effect  will  be  but  momentary.  Plates,  however,  a  few 
inches  square,  supply  a  sufficiency  of  electricity  for  the  longest 
telegraph  line ;  and  from  twelve  to  sixty  pairs  of  such  plates  are 
as  many  as  are  required.  The  exact  number  needed  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  distance  which  the  electricity  is  to  travel.  By 
varying  the  number  and  size  of  the  plates,  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  the  acid  in  which  they  are  dipped,  the  quantity  and  intensity 
of  the  electricity  may  be  modified  through  very  wide  limits. 

A  voltaic  battery,  strictly  speaking,  consists  of  associated  pairs 
of  dissimilar  solids,  such  as  zinc  and  copper.  A  single  pair,  or 
simple  voltaic  circle,  like  a  single  cannon  in  an  artillery  battery, 
is  but  an  elementary  portion  of  a  voltaic  battery,  which  is  con¬ 
structed  by  arranging  several  pairs  together.  The  simplest  voltwc 
battery,  then,  will  consist  of  at  least  two  pairs,  i.  e.  of  four  plates, 
two  of  zinc  and  two  of  copper.  In  arranging  these,  two  glass 
beakers  or  drinking  tumblers  are  taken,  and  placed  side  by  side, 
half  full  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  A  wire  is  then  soldered  to 
one  of  the  zinc  plates,  and  a  corresponding  wire  to  one  of  the 
copper  plates,  and  one  of  these  plates  is  placed  in  each  of  the 
tumblers.  The  second  zinc  plate  is  thereafter  soldered  by  one 
edge  to  the  second  copper  plate,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous 
surface  of  metal.  The  compound  plate  thus  produced  is  then 
bent  over,  so  that  the  soldered  edges  form  the  summit  of  an  arch, 
which  resembles  a  saddle,  with  one  flap  consisting  of  copper  and 
the  other  of  zinc.  This  metallic  saddle  is  placed  astride  of  the 
approximated  edges  of  the  tumblers,  so  that  the  zinc  flap  dips 
into  the  vessel  in  which  the  first  copper  plate  with  the  wire  is 
immersed,  and  the  copper  flap  into  the  tumbler  containing 
the  zinc  plate  with  its  wire.  If  we  wish  to  enlarge  the 
battery,  we  take  additional  tumblers,  and  such  copper-zinc 
arches  as  have  been  described,  connecting  the  vessels,  half  filled 
with  dilute  acid,  by  the  metallic  bridges  which  dip  on  either 
side  into  the  liquid ;  taking  care  also  that  all  the  zinc  semicir¬ 
cles  or  saddle-flaps  shall  turned  in  one  direction,  and  all  the 
copper  ones  in  the  opposite,  so  that  zinc  and  copper  succeed  each 
other  alternately,  from  the  first  tumbler  at  one  end  of  the  range 
to  the  last  at  the  other.  In  actual  practice,  porcelain,  or  wooden, 
or  gutta  percha  cells  or  troughs  are  generally  substituted  for 
glass  vessels,  and  the  pieces  of  zinc  and  copper  are  not  soldered 
together,  but  only  connected  by  moveable  wires  and  binding 
screws.  But  these  mechanical  adjustments  are  only  for  greater 
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economy  and  convenience ;  and  the  battery  remtuns,  in  principle, 
identical  with  the  arrangement  described. 

Such,  then,  in  its  most  skeleton  and  simple  form,  is  the 
apparatus  which  is  to  furnish  the  primum  mMle  of  our  tele¬ 
graph.  Although  each  zinc  and  copper  p^  contributes  to 
the  power  of  the  battery,  the  whole  electricity  generated  by  it 
manifests  itself  only  at  the  detached  zinc  plate  at  the  one  end  of 
the  battery,  and  the  detached  ccpper  plate  at  the  other.  A  bat¬ 
tery  thus  resembles  a  compass-needle  or  bar-magnet,  which 
appears  to  manifest  its  inherent  magnetism  only  at  its  opposite 
poles ;  although,  in  reality,  it  is  magnetic  throughout  its  entire 
length.  In  ^e  practical  application  of  such  a  battery,  accord¬ 
ingly,  no  account  is  taken  of  any  portion  of  it  but  the  terminal 
^c  and  copper  plates,  to  each  of  which  a  wire  is  attached.  To 
these  plates  all  the  intermediate  ones  convey  the  electricity 
which  they  respectively  set  free;  so  that  we  may,  after  all, 
properly  enough  conceive  the  battery  as  consisting  of  a  single 
plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  copper.  Such  an  embryo  battery — 
or,  rather,  voltaic  pair — might,  indeed,  be  used  for  working 
the  telegraph,  where  the  distance  was  very  short ;  and  it  is  quite 
within  possibility  that  a  single  voltaic  pair  of  strongly  con¬ 
trasted  solids,  immersed  in  a  rapid  solvent  of  one  of  them,  will 
yet  be  found  sufficient  for  working  the  longest  existing  or  con¬ 
ceivable  telegraph  line.  As  it  is,  the  intermediate  pairs  of  the 
voltaic  batteries  in  actual  use  are  introduced  only  to  give  the 
requisite  intensity  to  the  electricity  generated.  They  may  be 
ignored  in  our  further  discussion;  and  our  telegraph-battery 
will  resolve  itself  into  a  piece  of  copper  and  a  piece  of  zinc, 
immersed,  without  touching  each  other,  in  the  same  vessel  of 
acidulated  water. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  clearness  in  our  further  de¬ 
scription,  we  shall  suppose  the  battery  described,  as  locally 
situated  in  London;  and  that  our  object  is  to  send  messages 
to  Edinburgh,  without  communicating  with  any  intermediate 
place.  An  iron  wire,  plated  with  zinc  to  keep  it  from  rust¬ 
ing,  is  connected  with  the  copper  plate  of  the  battery,  and 
then  stretched  all  the  way  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  along 
wooden  poles,  erected  some  sixty  yards  apart.  In  order  that 
the  electricity,  which  is  to  travel  along  this  wire,  may  not 
go  elsewhere  than  to  the  northern  metropolis,  the  zinc  is  insu¬ 
lated,  L  e.  prevented  fronx  coming  in  contact  with  metallic 
conductors,  moist  wood,  or  other  surfaces  which  would  transfer 
the  electricity  along  the  poles  to  other  wires  that  are  generally 
stretched  upon  them,  or  to  the  earth.  The  insulation  is 
effected  by  passing  the  wire  through  rings  or  short  tubes  <ff 
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glazed  porcelain,  attached  to  the  posts,  so  that  the  electricity 
has  no  choice  but  to  move  along  the  wire.  At  Edinburgh  the 
wire  is  placed  in  connexion  with  the  signal  apparatus,  to  be 
afterwards  described;  and  then  is  brought  back  to  London 
through  separate  porcelain  tubes  along  the  poles  as  before,  and 
finally  terminates  at  the  detached  zinc  plate  of  the  battery.  In 
the  arrangement  described,  which  is  the  earliest  and  most  easily 
understood  form  of  telegraph,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  zinc 
and  copper  plates  of  the  battery  at  London,  are  connected  by 
one  unbroken  metallic  wire,  which  extends  to  Edinburgh,  bends 
back  there,  and  returns  to  London. 

The  wire,  however,  does  not  return  to  the  latter  city,  in  order 
to  provide  a  channel  for  messages  being  sent  from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  as  well  as  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  Without  this  re¬ 
turning  double  wire  (as  we  shall  call  it),  or  an  equivalent  arrange¬ 
ment  of  conductors,  it  is  impossible  to  telegraph  from  either  town 
to  the  other,  even  if  it  wer%  thought  sufficient  or  desirable  to  send 
messages  only  from  one  of  them.  It  will  appear  from  this  that 
there  must  be  something  peculiar  in  the  way  in  which  electri¬ 
city  travels  along  the  telegraph-wire.  We  have  compared  it  to 
the  transmission  of  a  fluid ;  but  the  wires  cannot  convey  it  as 
pipes  do  gas  or  water,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
the  return-wire.  A  tube  extending  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
and  filled  with  air  or  water,  might  be  employed  to  telegitq>h 
from  the  Metropolis  to  the  Northern  Capital,  as  an  air-tube  is 
actually  employed  at  the  railway  tunnels  near  termini ;  and  but 
one  tube  only  would  be  needed,  if  messages  were  sent  only  from 
London.  It  is  very  different  with  electricity ;  it  must  not  only 
travel  to  Edinburgh,  but  it  must  come  back  to  London—  other¬ 
wise  nothing  can  recorded  at  Edinburgh ;  so  that  the  commu¬ 
nication  must  be  as  complete  between  Edinburgh  and  London, 
although  the  latter  only  is  to  send  messages,  as  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  Edinburgh. 

The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity,  if  we  avoid  the  niceties 
of  electrical  theory,  may  be  said  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  no 
electricity  leaves  the  battery  till  its  terminal  zinc  and  copper 
plates  are  connected  (after  a  long  detour')  by  a  wire  or  other 
electrical  conductor.  It  is  not  as  if  one  wire  were  sufficient 
at  least  to  carry  the  electricity  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 
Our  electrical  messenger  is  like  a  government  courier — who 
does  not  start  till  he  b  satisfied  that  there  are  relays  of  horses 
to  make  certain  his  homeward,  as  well  as  his  outward  journey. 
If  there  be  not  a  return-wire,  or  equivalent  arrangement,  the 
electricity  never  sets  ofi*  from  London !  or,  rather,  there  b  in 
truth  no  electricity  to  set  ofi*  in  any  direction,  till  the  zinc  and 
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copper  at  that  starting  place  are  connected.  Till  a  communica* 
tion  is  effected  between  them,  the  battery  is  equivalent  only  to 
a  loaded  gun.  The  completion  of  the  connexion  is  like  the  fall 
of  the  trigger  which  fires  the  charge.  In  a  moment  the  battery 
discharges  its  electricity,  which,  with  inconceivable  rapidity; 
passes,  by  the  shortest  route  it  can  find,  from  the  copper  plate  at 
the  one  end  of  the  battery,  to  the  zinc  plate  at  the  other.  No 
shorter  route,  however,  is  provided  for  it  than  the  insulated 
wires,  so  that  in  the  case  supposed,  although  the  plates  'to  be 
connected  are  only  a  few  inches  apart,  the  electricity  which 
leaves  one  of  them  must  travel  from  London  to  Edinburgh  and 
back  again  before  it  can  arrive  at  the  other  1  Our  newest  tele¬ 
graph  in  this  respect  is  like  Noah’s  most  ancient  one.  His 
raven  *  went  to  and  fro'  and  his  dove  ‘  returned'  to  the  Ark 
with  the  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth. 

If  we  look,  however,  a  little  more  closely  into  what  happens, 
we  shall  find  something  still  more  curious  than  we  have  yet  in¬ 
dicated,  in  the  movements  of  the  electricity  produced  by  the 
battery.  We  have  hitherto  represented  matters,  as  if  only  one 
current  of  electricity  swept  along  the  wires ;  but  in  reality,  if 
we  are  to  speak  of  currents  at  all,  we  must  acknowledge  at  all 
times  two,  moving  in  opposite  directions.  Electricity,  like  mag¬ 
netism,  always  displays  itself  as  a  two-fold  force.  A  bar-magnet 
or  compass-needle  has  magnetism  at  each  pole  or  extremity. 
The  magnetism  of  its  north  pole  has  the  same  powers  and  in¬ 
tensity  as  the  magnetism  of  its  south  pole,  if  we  test  these  by 
their  action  on  a  third  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  non-magnetic 
iron.  But  if  we  try  two  bar-magnets  f^inst  each  other,  we 
find  that  the  south  pole  of  the  one  attracts  the  north,  but  repels 
the  south  pole  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  if  a  north  and 
south  pole  be  placed  together,  instead  of  the  magnetism  being 
doubl^  in  intensity,  it  is  reduced  to  zero  —  or  what  we  may  call 
the  northern  magnetism  neutralises  the  southern  magnetism, 
and  all  indications  of  free  magnetic  force  cease. 

Electricity  exhibits  exactly  similar  phenomena.  In  the  very 
act  of  becoming  free,  as  when  it  is  evolved  from  a  voltaic  battery, 
it  separates  into  two  forces — identical  in  nature,  but  opposite  in 
the  direction  of  their  manifestation  —  whose  intensities  and 
powers  are  equal,  and  which,  like  the  northern  and  southern 
magnetisms  when  they  meet,  instead  of  yielding  a  double  elec¬ 
trical  force,  neutralise  and  annihilate  the  powers  of  each  other. 
To  the  two  electricities  the  names  have  been  given  of  positive 
and  negative  respectively, — an  unfortunate  nomenclature,  as  it 
almost  unavoidably  conveys  the  Impression  that  the  one  is  more 
positive  or  potent  than  the  other ;  whereas  the  negative  electri- 
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city  has  as  positive  an  existence  and  as  substantial  powers  as  the 
opposite  electricity — and  neither,  in  fact,  can  be  produced  with¬ 
out  the  development  of  the  other.  The  terms  in  question,  like 
the  older  ones  vitreous  and  resinous,  are  to  be  regarded,  in  short, 
as  quite  arbitrary,  and  might  be  replaced  by  any  other  words  or 
signs :  —  though  we  leave  medical  men  to  explain  the  account 
Avliich  a  wilfully  ambiguous  critic  has  given  of  their  electrical 
acquirements :  viz.  that  their  knowledge  of  electricity  is  chiefly 
of  the  negative  kind  1 

The  twofold  magnetism  in  a  bar-magnet  has  been  likened  to  a 
double-headed  arrow  at  rest,  pointing  in  two  opposite  directions, 
like  a  wind-vane.  The  two-fold  electricity  liberated  from  a  bat¬ 
tery  may  be  likened  to  a  similar  double-headed  arrow,  —  not  at 
rest  however,  but  rapidly  elongating  itself  in  opposite  directions, 
so  as  to  separate  its  two  heads  or  points,  further  and  further  from 
one  another.  The  one  arrow-head  represents  positive,  the  other 
negative  electricity.  Though  they  separate,  they  are  never  dis¬ 
united.  At  first  they  move  straight  away  from  each  other ;  but 
their  paths  are  equivalent  to  semicircles  of  the  same  radius,  and 
are  in  the  same  plane,  so  that  they  ultimately  meet — and  in  the 
act  of  meeting,  each  arrow-head  destroys  the  other,  and  a  harm¬ 
less  non-electric  circle  is  completed.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphical 
ser|)ent,  devouring  its  tail,  might  be  accepted  as  the  symbol  of 
the  closed  electric  circuit. 

If  we  apj)ly  what  has  now  been  said  to  the  telegraph,  the 
necessity  for  the  tw'O  wires  will  appear  in  a  new  light.  When  the 
plates  of  the  battery,  consisting  of  amalgamated  zinc  and  copper, 
are  merely  placed  apart  from  each  other  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
no  change  of  any  kind  occurs.  But  if  they  are  connected,  as 
by  attaching  the  zinc  to  the  one  end  of  the  double  telegraph 
wire,  and  the  copper  to  the  other  end,  the  zinc  immediately  be¬ 
gins  to  dissolve  in  the  acid ;  and  simultaneously  with  this  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  metal,  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  from  the  water, 
electricity  in  its  two-fold  form  is  developed.  At  the  middle 
point  in  the  liquid  between  the  two  immersed  plates  we  may 
suppose  the  electricity  to  come  into  existence,  —  likening  it  as 
before  to  a  double-headed  arrow*.  Elongating  themselves  in 
directly  opposite  directions  through  the  liquid,  the  one  arrow'- 
head  sjKjedily  reaches  the  copper  plate  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
other  arrow-head  the  zinc  on  the  other.  The  arrow  at  the  cop¬ 
per  is  positive  electricity.  If  we  speak  of  it  as  before,  we  shall 
say  that  a  current  of  positive  electricity  flow's  from  the  copper 
along  the  telegraph  wire  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  returns  to  the 
zinc  plate,  whore  it  may  be  regarded  as  stopping:  — at  the  same 
time  that  a  current  of  negative  electricity  travels  from  the  zinc 
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plate  along  the  same  telegraph  wire,  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  taken  by  the  positive  current,  and  may  be  considered  as 
ending  at  the  copper  plate. 

According  to  this  view,  the  narrowest  telegraph  wire  may 
be  compared  to  a  railway  with  two  sets  of  rails,  along  which 
trains  (of  positive  and  negative  electricity)  travel  in  opposite 
directions, — in  obedience  to  a  statute  which  requires  that  there 
shall  always  be  two  opposite  trains  moving  at  the  same  time 
along  the  rails.  "We  mist  further  regard  the  wire,  whilst  con¬ 
veying  electricity,  as  traversed,  not  by  solitary  engines  or  a  few 
carriages,  but  by  trains  occupying  the  entire  length  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  —  fresh  carriages  constfuitly  setting  off  at  the  one  end,  and 
being  detached  at  the  other. 

The  necessity,  however,  for  the  double  wire,  is  best  seen  when 
we  revert  to  the  notion  of  electricity  travelling  like  a  flying 
arrow.  The  route  of  the  arrow  is  the  wire,  and  the  latter  must 
be  double,  because  the  arrow  itself  is  not  an  English  cloth-yard 
shaft,  which  flies  only  in  one  direction ;  but  such  a  two-forked 
thunder-bolt  as  the  Greek  sculptors  placed  in  the  clenched  hand 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  which  shoots  east  and  w'est  or  north  and 
south  at  the  same  time,  and  the  one  bolt  of  which  will  not  fly 
in  one  direction  unless  the  otlier  is  equally  free  to  move  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

What  evidence,  it  may  here  be  asked,  is  there  to  show  that 
any  thing  substantial  moves  along  the  telegraph-wires?  To  this, 
as  already  implied,  there  is  but  one  answer.  No  actual  proof 
can  be  ^ven  of  the  passage  of  any  thing  material.  The  flow- 
mg  currents  and  the  flying  arrows  are  both  purely  imaginary  — 
though  the  one  is  an  hypothesis,  and  the  other  but  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  yet  another  mode  of  explaining  the  apparent 
passage  of  this  invisible  agent.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  quite  as  hypothe¬ 
tical  as  the  other  two  ;  but  it  is,  on  the  w'hole,  more  likely  to  be 
true ;  and  it  is  therefore  now  prefeiTed  by  most  men  of  science. 
Our  discussion  would  consequently  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not 
refer  to  it. 

According  to  this  view,  the  metallic  conductor,  such  as  the 
telegraph-wire  which  connects  the  terminal  plates  of  the  voltaic 
battery,  is  not  a  highway  along  which  electricity  travels:  But  the 
wire  exhibits  electrical  phenomena  throughout  its  entire  length, 
only  because  its  connexion  with  the  zinc  and  copper  wetted  by 
the  acid,  produces,  for  the  time,  a  new  arrangement  of  its  own 
particles  or  molecules,  which  invests  the  wire  with  new  proper¬ 
ties, —  those,  namely,  which  we  call  electricaL  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  extreme  or  anomalous  in  this  assumption.  The  whole 
of  physical  science  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
alter  the  arrangement  of  the  component  parts  of  a  mass,  without 
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inducing  a  corresponding  change  in  the  qualities  of  the  mass 
those  atoms  build  up.  Soot  and  wood-charcoal,  coke  and  black 
lead,  owe  their  different  properties  merely  to  a  different  arrange¬ 
ment  of  identical  particles  of  carbon ;  and  a  further  modification 
of  these,  invests  them  with  the  utterly  diverse  and  characteristic 
attributes  of  the  diamond.  But  the  electrical  differences  be¬ 
tween  two  wires,  one  acting  as  an  electrical  conductor  and  the 
other  not,  surely  are  not  greater  than  the  optical  differences 
between  a  lump  of  coke  and  a  diamond  crystal, — or  between 
carbonate  of  lime,  uncrystallised  in  chalk,  imd  crystallised  in 
pellucid  Iceland  spar.  We  can  set  no  limits,  indeed,  to  the 
extent  to  which  modification  of  molecular  arrangement  will 
affect  the  properties  of  a  mass. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  such  a  view,  that  a  metallic  wire  is 
a  rigid  solid,  the  component  particles  of  which  are  so  locked  toge¬ 
ther  as  not  to  admit  of  motion  upon  each  other,  or  change  of  rela¬ 
tive  position.  The  opinion  once  entertained  that  only  liquids 
and  gases  permit  the  mobility  requisite  for  alteration  in  molecu¬ 
lar  arrangement,  is  now  universally  abandoned.  And  indeed  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  a  mass  of  metal  under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  cold  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  it.  The  Menai 
tubular  iron  bridge  creeps,  like  a  huge  snake,  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  several  inches  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  a  midsum¬ 
mer  day.  The  massive  glacier  changes  from  an  aggregate  of 
minute  crystak  of  packed  snow,  into  a  mountain  of  clear  ice. 
Every  school-boy  .is  familiar  with  the  same  phenomenon  as  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  formation  of  a  slide  on  a  surface  of  snow. 
In  copper  mines,  an  iron  hammer,  dropped  into  a  pool  saturated 
with  cupreous  salts,  is  found,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  converted 
into  a  hammer  of  copper  :  —  the  whole  of  the  iron  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  its  place  supplied,  to  the  very  centre,  by  copper, — 
without  the  form  or  the  bulk  of  the  solid  having  altered  during 
the  process  of  transmutation.  During  the  production  of  steel 
from  iron,  in  like  manner,  the  latter  is  embedded  in  charcoal 
powder  and  the  whole  made  red  hot.  The  charcoal  then  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  solid  iron,  and  impregnates  its  entire  mass. 

These  examples  (and  many  more  might  be  added)  apply 
to  alterations  in  the  structure  of  solid  masses,  much  greater 
than  we  need  assume  to  occur  in  an  electrical  conductor. 
So  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  admit  as  possible,  molecular 
changes  of  a  more  simple  character.  The  change  that  probably 
hapjKins  in  the  telegraph-wire  is  believed  to  resemble  what  we 
can  pretty  confidently  affirm  to  take  place  in  magnetised  iron, 
where  the  characteristic  phenomena  are  more  readily  observed, 
and  are  more  familiar  thim  in  the  case  of  electrical  conductors. 
A  bar-magnet,  or  compass-needle,  appears  at  first  sight  to  pos- 
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sess  magnetic  powers  only  at  each  end,  or  pole.  On  closer 
examination,  however,  it  is  found  to  possess  the  opposite  northern 
and  southern  magnetisms,  in  alternate  succession  throughout  its 
entire  length.  We  may  compare  it  to  one  of  the  lines  or  stripes 
of  a  chess  board,  or  tcsselated  imvement,  made  up  of  alternate 
coloured  pieces.  The  colours,  however,  must  be  only  two, — for 
example,  blue  and  yellow  ;  the  first  square,  or  tessera,  being  of  the 
one  colour,  and  the  last  of  the  other.  A  piece  of  non-magnetic  iron 
becomes  temporarily  magnetic  if  brought  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  permanent  magnet,  such  as  a  loadstone :  And  while  thus 
magnetic,  the  iron  exhibits  the  same  alternation  of  oppositely 
magnetic  particles  which  the  compass- needle  does.  We  may  liken 
non-magnetic  iron  to  an  aggregate  of  compound  green  particles. 
It  becomes  magnetic  in  consequence  of  each  of  these  separating 
into  a  blue  and  a  yellow  particle, — which  follow  each  other  alter¬ 
nately  in  rows.  When  the  iron  ceases  to  be  magnetic,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  loadstone,  the  result  is  as  if 
the  blue  and  yellow  particles  united  again,  and  the  whole  be¬ 
came  uniformly  green.  In  like  manner  the  wire  which  connects 
the  zjne  and  copper  of  a  Voltaic  battery  is  believed,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  junction  with  these  metals  Avhilst  they  are  affected 
by  the  acid,  to  have  induced  upon  it,  throughout  its  entire  length, 
a  succession  of  alternate  electro-positive  and  electro-negative 
points,  or  particles  possessed  of  positive  and  negative  electricity 
respectively.  The  arrangement  is  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  the  magnetic  bar  —  only  it  is  an  alternation,  not  of  the 
opposite  magnetisms,  but  of  the  opposite  electricities.  They 
remain  separate  so  long  as  the  constraining  force  of  the  battery 
is  exerted  upon  them ;  but  the  instant  the  wire  is  disconnected 
from  it,  the  separate  electricities  unite,  and  all  electrical  pheno¬ 
mena  cease.  We  may  liken  the  telegraph-wire,  when  discon¬ 
nected  from  the  battery,  to  a  thread  on  which  purple  beads  are 
strung  together,  as  on  a  necklace.  When  the  wire  is  connected 
with  the  battery,  each  purple  bead  separates  into  a  red  (positively 
electric)  and  blue  (negatively  electric)  one.  The  red  and  blue 
beads  now  succeed  each  other  alternately  along  the  line ;  and  re¬ 
main  separate,  whilst,  in  the  language  of  another  theory,  electri¬ 
city  is  passing;  but  they  coalesce  again  into  the  compound  jmrple 
spheres,  so  soon  as  the  connexion  with  the  battery  is  interrupted. 

According  to  this  view,  there  is  no  travelling  of  electricity 
cliarged  with  messages  from  one  station  to  another.  The  mes¬ 
sage  telegraphed  from  London  to  Edinburgh  is  not  wafted  by 
electricity  which  speeds  from  the  former,  inscribes  its  hierogly¬ 
phics  at  the  latter  as  it  rushes  past,  and  fleets  back  to  London ; 
but  the  telegraph-wire,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  merely  ar¬ 
ranges  its  own  constituent  particles,  from  end  to  end,  in  alternate 
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electro-positive  and  electro-negative  molecules ;  and  the  index 
on  the  Edinburgh  dial  plate  is  affected  only  by  the  small  portion 
of  the  wire  which  surrounds  the  gnomon.  It  is  as  if  a  row  of 
men  were  placed  side  by  side  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  with 
signal-dags  in  their  hands.  The  flag  shown  as  a  signal  at 
Edinburgh  has  not  been  passed  along  the  line.  No  man  has 
stirred  further  than  to  observe  the  flag  shown  him  by  his  neigh¬ 
bour  on  the  one  side,  and  to  show  a  corresponding  flag  to  Ins 
neighbour  on  the  other.  The  flag  displayed  at  Edinburgh  was 
there  from  the  first,  though  unfurled,  and  remains  there  con¬ 
cealed,  till  the  next  message  is  telegraphed  from  man  to  man.* 


*  The  arrangement  described  in  the  text,  of  alternate  oppo¬ 
sitely  magnetic  or  oppositely  electrical  particles,  is  an  example  of 
what  is  called  Polarisation.  A  compass-needle  exhibits  magnetic 
polarity  ;  a  voltaic  battery  or  electrical  conductor,  electric  polarity. 
We  have  hitherto  avoided  the  word,  —  because  it  has  proved  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  rather  than  a  help,  in  the  exposition  of  the  physical 
sciences,  to  those  who  do  not  make  them  a  special  study.  A  few 
words,  however,  in  explanation  of  the  ‘  idea  of  polarity  ’  may  be 
given  here.  The  terms  ‘  to  polarise,’  ‘  polarisation,’  and  ‘  polarity,’ 
are  taken  from  the  compass-needle,  the  extremities  of  which  pointing, 
the  one  to  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  south  pole, 
have  long  been  distinguished  as  the  poles  of  the  compass-needle,  or 
magnet.  The  largest  magnet,  moreover,  appears  to  consist  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  smaller  magnets,  arranged  in  rows  end  to  end.  The  mag¬ 
netic  properties  of  the  hugest  magnet  are  thus  referred  to  its  con¬ 
sisting  throughout  its  entire  mass  of  particles,  each  of  which  if 
detached  would  exhibit  a  north  and  south  pole.  If  this  polar 
arrangement  be  destroyed  all  magnetic  phenomena  cease.  Thus,  if  a 
loadstone  be  approached  to  a  piece  of  soft  iron  it  polarises  it,  or  in¬ 
duces  in  it  magnetic  polarity.  In  other  words,  the  loadstone  de- 
velopes  alternate  north  and  south  poles  in  the  iron,  and  this  polarisa¬ 
tion  of  the  particles  of  the  metal  continues  as  long  as  the  loadstone  is 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  idea,  suggested  by  magnetic  phenomena,  of  alternate  poles,  is 
transferred  to  electricity  as  well  as  to  other  forces, — with  an  important 
restriction,  how’ever,  the  overlooking  of  which  is  the  great  cause  of  the 
unintelligibility  to  general  readers  of  all  references  to  polarity. 

In  its  extended  sense,  the  term  carries  with  it  only  the  conception 
of  an  alternation  of  particles,  or  points,  (centres  of  force)  possessed 
of  opposite  powers, — without  including  the  idea  of  those  particles 
having  a  directive  tendency  in  space,  so  that  they  take  up  positions 
in  relation  to  the  poles  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  polarity  of  light  is 
evidenced  in  one  class  of  phenomena,  the  polarity  of  heat  in  another, 
that  of  electricity  in  a  third,  that  of  chemical  affinity  (which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  perhaps  identical  with  electrical  polarity)  in  a  fourth,  that  of 
crystalline  affinity  in  a  fifth.  But  light,  (polaiised)  heat,  (polarised) 
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he  prefers,  or  can  devise  theories  for  himself,  or  dispense  with  any. 


electricity,  chemical  affinity, 'and  crystalline  affinity,  all  ^ree  with 
magnetism,  in  manifesting  their  powers,  not  as  single,  but  as  twofold 
forces:  and  are  all  characterised  by  the  exhibition  side  by  side  of  two 
agencies,  the  same  in  nature,  yet  opposite  in  tlie  mode  of  their  mani¬ 
festation.  Thus  positive  and  negative  electricity  have  each  a  power 
of  attraction  and  a  power  of  repulsion,  of  the  same  kind,  of  the  same 
intensity,  and  regulated  by  the  same  laws — except  that  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  where  the  one  electricity  exhibits  attraction,  the  other  exhibits 
repulsion,  and  vice  versa.  And,  in  like  manner,  a  ray  of  polarised 
light,  or  heat,  a  row  of  magnetised  or  electrified  molecules,  or  a  row 
of  atoms  under  the  influence  of  chemical  affinity  or  crystalline  agency, 
agree  in  the  manifestation  of  a  twofold  force,  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
alternation  of  oppositely  endowed  points  or  particles. 

This  common  character  is  now  denoted  by  saying  that  they  all  exhi¬ 
bit  Polarity ;  nor  have  we  any  other  term  in  our  language  possessing 
the  same  signification.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that 
its  value  has  been  lessened  by  its  vague  employment.  By  many 
it  is  used  to  denote  the  mere  antagonism  of  two  forces.  Man,  for 
example,  is  said  to  exhibit  polarity,  because  he  is  possessed  of  soul 
and  body!  And  though  such  language  might  be  consistent  in  the 
mouth  of  a  pure  idealist  or  a  pure  materialist,  it  is  not  competent  to 
one  who  regards  mind  and  matter  as  essentially  distinct.  Polarity 
is  not  merely  the  antagonism  or  dualistic  development  of  two  un¬ 
like  forces.  We  can  keep  a  mass  of  iron  suspended  either  by  a  load¬ 
stone,  or  by  a  spring,  or  by  the  muscular  exertion  of  an  animal.  And 
here  we  have  three  examples  of  the  antagonistic  manifestation  of 
two  forces  —  gravity  and  magnetism,  gravity  and  elasticity,  gravity 
and  vital  force.  But  none  of  those  are  exhibitions  of  polarity.  It 
is  tlie  antagonistic  or  dualistic  development  of  one  force,  as  of  elec¬ 
tricity  antagonising  electricity,  magnetism  antagonising  magnetism. 
Polarity,  in  short,  implies  unity  quite  Jis  much  as  duplicity ;  and  may 
literally  be  said  to  exhibit  a  force  or  power  ‘  divided  against  itself.’ 
This  division,  however,  never  becomes  schism.  The  one  twin  is  never 
found  detached  and  alone,  but  always  side  by  side  with  the  other,  and 
when  permitted  they  combine,  neutralise  each  other — and  then  polarity 
ceases.  We  have  likened  a  body  exhibiting  polarity  to  a  double-headed 
arrow,  or  to  Jove’s  two-forked  thunderbolt.  It  might  also  be  compared 
to  the  conventional  zodiacal  sign  Pisces  with  its  connected  fishes,  to 
the  heraldic  double  eagle,  to  the  Siamese  Twins,  or  perhaps  best  of 
all,  though  the  comparison  is  a  homely  one,  to  two  hunting  dogs  of 
.  the  same  breed,  size,  shape,  and  power,  held  in  couples,  and  pulling 
against  each  other.  All  those  objects  agree  with  each  other,  and  with 
bodies  or  forces  exhibiting  polarity,  in  being  double  unities.  Similes, 
however,  may  be  pushed  too  far.  The  idea  of  jmlarity  is  best  based 
on  the  spectacle  of  the  compass-needle — with  its  opjmsite  powers  at 
its  opposite  ends,  and  its  one  magnetism  determining  the  tendencies 
of  both. 
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But  the  ultimate  and  only  important /ac#  in  reference  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  is,  that  by  the  marvellously  simple  device  of  dissolving  a  few 
pieces  of  metal  connected  with  a  long  wire,  we  can  develope  in¬ 
stantaneously,  a  thousand  miles  off,  a  force  which  will  speak  for 
us,  write  for  us,  print  for  us,  and  so  far  as  the  conveyance  of  our 
thoughts  is  concerned,  annihilate  space  and  time.  This  annihi¬ 
lation  is  not  of  course  complete,  but  in  reference  to  practice  it 
may  be  called  so.  Shakspeare’s  Juliet  refers  to  ‘  the  lightning 
*  which  doth  cease  to  be,  ere  one  can  say  it  lightens.’  The 
exact  velocity  of  electricity  along  a  copper  wire  is  288,000 
miles  in  a  second.  It  is  calculated,  accorfingly,  that  we  could 
telegraph'  to  our  antipodes  in  rather  less  than  the  five  hundredth 
part  of  one  second  of  time  ! 

The  most  impatient  of  correspondents  may  be  satisfied  with 
this  velocity;  and  we  may  now  inquire  in  what  way  elec¬ 
tricity  is  made  to  produce  signals.  In  discussing  this  we  shall 
recur  to  the  provisional  theory  adopted  at  the  outset,  that  elec¬ 
tricity  flows  in  currents ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  universal 
practice  of  expositors  of  these  phenomena,  w’rite  as  if  there 
were  but  a  single  current  of  positive  electricity  flowing  at  once 
along  a  telegraph  wire.  The  other  and  opposite  negative  cur- 


Another  misapplication  of  the  term  Polarity  is  to  the  opposite 
effects  which  the  same  force  exhibits  when  its  intensity  varies.  Thus 
he.at  of  a  certain  intensity  causes  quicksilver  to  combine  chemically 
with  oxygen:  and  heat  of  a  greater  intensity  causes  the  combined 
oxygen  and  quicksilver  to  separate  again  from  each  other.  A  slight 
mcclianical  impulse  increases  cohesion ;  a  more  powerful  impulse 
destroys  it.  Put  those  are  not  exhibitions  of  polarity.  Heat,  for 
example,  either  entirely  decomposes,  or  entirely  combines  ;  it  does 
not  do  both  at  once — as  electricity  does,  when  it  decomposes  (electro¬ 
lyses)  cliemical  compounds.  Variation  in  intensity,  moreover,  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  opposite  powers  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  a  voltaic 
battery.  The  northern  magnetism,  on  the  contrary,  always  possesses 
the  same  intensity  as  the  southern  magnetism, — positive  electricity 
the  same  intensity  as  negative  electricity.  If  the  word  Polarity  sig¬ 
nified  only  dualism,  it  should  be  struck  out  of  the  language ;  for  it  is 
obscure  to  ordinary  readers,  and  very  far-fetched.  But  if  we  discard 
it  as  implying  one  kind,  and  one  kind  only  of  dualism,  we  must  intro¬ 
duce  some  new  term  to  denote  the  duplex  unity,  which  those  who 
employ  it  wisely,  intend  it  alone  to  signify. 

Some  have  inconsiderately  sought  to  render  the  main  truth  under 
noliee  more  distinct,  by  referring  to  a  body  such  as  a  magnet  exhi¬ 
biting  polarity,  as  bi-polar.  This,  however,  is  a  useless  and  vicious 
tautology.  We  might  as  well  speak  of  a  four-sided  square  or  a  three¬ 
angled  triangle.  A  polar  body  is  by  its  very  definition  bi-polar,  — 
just  os  a  square  is  necessarily  four-sided  and  a  triangle  three-angled. 
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rent  may  conveniently  be  disregarded,  just  as  in  navigation  a 
compnss-ncedle  is  referred  to  as  if  it  had  but  one  pole,  ^Minting 
to  the  north. 

Having  secured  the  means  of  transmitting  at  will  a  current 
of  electricity  with  great  velocity,  it  remains  to  determine  what 
phenomenon  we  shall  cause  it  to  produce  at  the  distant  station. 

The  phenomena  most  easily  produeed  by  electricity  are  mag¬ 
netic  ones;  and  these,  accordingly,  are  now  preferred  as  the 
sources  of  signals.  The  electric  telegraph,  indeed,  remained  an 
unrealised  idea  in  the  minds  of  ingenious  men,  till  the  famous 
Danish  philosopher  Oersted  discovered,  that  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  even  though  of  very  small  intensity,  if  passing  near  a 
compass-needle  poised  on  a  pivot,  will  cause  the  needle  to  change 
its  position,  and  point  in  a  new  direction.  Let  the  telegraph- 
wire  for  example,  whilst  connected  with  a  battery,  be  placed  so 
that  the  needle  of  a  mariner’s  compass  shall  be  directly  below 
or  above  and  parallel  to  the  wire,  and  the  needle,  no  longer 
*  true  to  the  pole,’  will  whirl  round  and  stand  east  and  west, 
instead  of  as  before  north  and  south.  It  depends  upon  the 
direction  in  which  the  current  of  electricity  is  sent,  which  j)ole 
of  the  compass-needle  points  east  or  west.  Let  the  telegraph- 
wire  stretching  from  London  to  Edinburgh  and  back  again,  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  wire.  If  the 
London  end  of  the  upper  wire  be  connected  with  the  copper 
extremity  of  the  battery,  whilst  the  termination  of  the  lower 
wire  is  connected  with  the  zinc,  the  current  of  positive  elec¬ 
tricity  (the  only  one  of  which  we  now  take  cognisance)  will  flow 
along  the  upper  wire  to  Edinburgh,  and  return  by  the  lower 
one  to  London.  If  the  upper  wire  be  now  attached  to  the  zinc, 
and  the  lower  to  the  copper,  the  current  will  travel  north  by 
the  lower  w'ire,  and  come  south  by  the  upper.  Now,  without 
entering  into  details  for  whieh  we  have  not  room,  and  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  telegraph,  it  may 
sufRce  to  say,  that  the  pole  of  the  compass-needle,  which  points 
east  if  the  electrical  current  passing  near  it  be  sent  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  points  west  if  it  be  sent  in  the  opposite  one  :  while,  if  the 
passage  of  electricity  be  discontinued,  the  needle  resumes  its  ori¬ 
ginal  position.  We  have  it  thus  in  our  power  to  cause  a  compass- 
needle  to  move  to  either  side  at  will ;  and  we  can  bring  it  in  a 
moment  to  rest  All  those  effects  are  produced  still  more  sti-ik- 
ingly  if  the  wire,  instead  of  being  stretched  above  or  below  the 
compass-needle,  be  coiled  many  times  round  the  compass-box, 
or  case  containing  the  magnetic  needle.  The  wire,  in  that  case, 
is  covered  with  thread;  which  allows  its  coils  to  be  ])ut  close 
together,  without  risk  of  the  electricity  passing  across  from  coil 
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to  coil  where  they  touch,  as  it  would  do,  if  the  thread,  which  is 
a  non-conductor,  did  not  insulate  the  electricity.  It  is  more  con¬ 
venient  that  the  magnetic  needle  should  originally  stand  vertically, 
so  as  to  move  from  right  to  left,  or  vice  versa  —  like  the  index 
of  a  wheel  barometer,  than  that  it  should  revolve  in  a  horizontal 
plane  like  the  mariner's  compass.  It  is  also  much  more  easily 
moved,  if  the  effect  of  the  ejirth’s  magnetism  on  it  be  neutra¬ 
lised.  This  is  done  by  placing  two  magnetic  needles  on  the 
same  axis,  with  their  jx)les  reversed,  so  that  the  north  pole  of  the 
one  is  opposite  the  south  pole  of  the  other.  Such  an  arrangement, 
if  the  needles  are  of  equal  power,  has  no  tendency  towards  one 
point  of  the  compass  more  than  another ;  and  by  making  what 
are  to  be  the  lower  ends  of  the  needles  somewhat  heavier  than 
the  opposite  extremities,  the  needles,  when  not  under  the  influence 
of  electric  currents,  will  at  once  resume  their  vertical  position. 

Now,  the  one  needle  which  is  to  act  as  the  visible  index, 
appears  in  front  of  a  dial  plate ;  the  other  surrounded  by  the 
coil  of  covered  wire,  which  is  continuous  with  one  of  the  tele¬ 
graph-wires,  is  placed  behind  the  dial.  An  arrangement  of  this 
kind  is  provided  at  Edinburgh,  the  upper  telegraph-wire  being 
drawn  out  there  into  a  long  loop,  which  consists  of  soft  copper 
wire  covered  with  thread.  This  is  wound  round  the  concealed 
magnetic  needle,  so  that  a  current  of  electricity  moving  along 
the  upper  wire  follows  the  coiled  loop,  moves  the  needles  in 
passing,  and  returns  to  London.  At  London,  for  a  reason  to 
be  mentioned  immediately,  there  is  a  similar  loop  or  coil  of 
covered  copjKjr  wire  surrounding  a  double  magnetic  needle,  and 
then  rejoining  the  upi)er  main  wire  from  which  it  proceeded. 
From  the  copper  end  of  the  battery,  a  wire  is  conducted  to 
one  of  the  strands  of  this  coil,  and  soldered  to  it.  From  the 
zinc  end  a  wire  also  is  conducted,  which  is  soldered  to  the  lower 
telegraph-wire.  The  current  setting  off  from  the  one  end  of  the 
London  battery,  deflects  the  needles  at  London  and  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  before  it  returns  to  the  former.  That  the  needles  may 
be  deflected  to  either  side  at  will,  a  contrivance  is  supplied  for 
cutting  off  and  letting  on,  as  well  as  for  reversing  the  electric 
current  from  the  battery.  It  is  a  little  difficult,  without  a 
diagram,  to  explain  distinctly  this  important  portion  of  the 
telegraph.  The  following  description,  however,  will  perhaps 
make  it  sufficiently  clear.  Let  the  upper  end  of  the  double 
telegraph  wire  at  London  be  marked  A,  and  the  lower  end  B. 
If  A  be  connected  to  the  copper  of  the  battery,  and  B  to  its 
zinc,  the  current  of  electricity  setting  off  from  A,  and  returning 
to  B,  moves  the  index-needle  to  one  side,  for  example  to  the 
left.  If  the  arrangement  be  now  reversed,  so  that  a  is  con- 
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nected  to  the  zinc,  and  B  to  the  copper,  the  current  flows  from 
B  to  A,  and  moves  the  needle  to  the  right. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  the  wires  are  not  shifted  from 
the  zinc  to  the  copper,  but  are  cut  acrost  between  the  battery 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  telegraph-wires  and  coil  round  the 
magnetic  needles  on  the  other.  The  gap  thus  made  is  left 
vacant  when  no  message  is  to  be  sent.  When  a  signal  is  to  be 
transmitted,  a  metallic  cylinder  is  moved  by  a  handle  so  as  to 
Jill  up  the  gap,  and  establish  continuity  between  the  wires  and 
the  copper  and  zinc  respectively,  of  the  battery.  This  bridge, 
however,  is  so  contrived,  that  when  the  handle  which  controls  it 
is  moved  to  the  left,  it  stretches  in  such  a  manner  as  to  connect 
the  end  a  of  the  telegraph-wire  with  the  copper,  and  the  end  B 
with  the  zinc,  and  the  needle  moves  to  the  left.  When  the 
handle  is  moved  to  the  right,  it  shifts  the  cylinder  or  bridge  so 
as  to  establish  a  communication  between  A  and  the  zinc,  and 
between  b  and  the  copper ;  and  the  needle  moves  to  the  right. 
When  the  handle  is  placed  vertically  the  current  is  cut  off  from 
both  wires. 

It  only  remains  that  an  arrangement  be  made  between  the 
parties  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  as  to  the  signification  of  these 
deflections  of  the  needle.  This  having  been  settled,  the  message- 
sender  in  the  Metropolis,  seated  before  his  dial,  moves  the  handle 
which  determines  the  transmission  and  direction  of  the  electricity 
along  the  wires.  Every  motion  of  the  handle  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  causes  the  index-needles  at  London  and  Edinburgh  to 
move  simultaneously  to  the  same  sides.  We  may  suppose  for 
example,  that  an  answer  in  the  negative  is  to  be  telegraphed 
from  London  to  an  interrogation  from  Edinburgh.  It  has  been 
pre-arranged  that  one  movement  of  the  needle  to  the  left  shall 
signify  N,  and  one  to  the  right  o.  The  respondent  accordingly 
moves  his  handle  to  the  left ;  thereby  transmits  the  current  of 
electricity  in  such  a  direction  as  to  move  the  index-neetlle  at 
Edinburgh  to  the  left  also ;  and  so  represents  N.  He  then  places 
the  handle  vertically  so  as  to  cut  off  the  current,  and  permit 
the  needle  to  resume  its  vertical  position ;  and,  after  a  brief 
pause,  carries  his  handle  to  the  right,  which  moves  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  needle  also  to  the  right, — which  indicates  o,  and  thus 
completes  the  answer. 

The  signal-dial  at  London  is  not  essential,  if  London  is  not 
to  receive  messages ;  but  as  it  must  be  provided  with  a  view  to 
their  reception,  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  electricity  moves  its 
index-needle  before  it  passes  on  to  Edinburgh.  The  party 
transmitting  a  me88s^;e,  has  thus  figured  before  him  deflections 
of  the  index-needles,  identical  with  those  which  his  correspondent 
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is  .watching  and  deciphering,  at  the  same  moment  hundreds  of 
miles  away. 

Only  two  movements,  it  will  be  observed,  can  really  be 
effected ;  but  it  is  easy  to  make  them  represent  the  whole 
alphabet,  and  to  telegraph  rapidly,  although  every  word  be 
spelled  letter  by  letter.  Man,  moreover,  is  by  his  natural- 
history  definition  one  of  the  bimana.  Two  dials  can  therefore 
be  arranged  side  by  side,  with  coils  and  index-needles  for  each, 
and  handles  to  be  managed  by  either  hand.  Four  movements  are 
thus  made  possible ;  and  for  most  purposes  these  supply  an  ample 
abundance  of  signals.  It  does  not,  however,  form  part  of  our 
present  purpose  to  explmn  these, — as  their  employment  to  re¬ 
present  letters,  numerals,  words,  paragraphs,  or  the  like,  is  quite 
arbitrary,  and  involves  nothing  electrical.  We  give  a  specimen, 
however,  of  one  of  the  telegraph  alphabets ;  — 

A,  one  movement  to  the  left  N,  one  right 

B,  two  left  O,  two  right 

C,  three  left  P,  three  right 

D,  four  left  Qu,  four  right 

E,  one  left,  one  right  K,  one  right,  one  left 

F,  one  left,  two  right  S,  two  right,  one  left 

G,  one  left,  three  right  T,  three  right,  one  left 

II,  two  left,  one  right  U,  one  right,  two  left 

I,  two  left,  two  right  V,  two  right,  two  left 

J,  two  left,  three  right  W,  three  right,  two  left 

K,  three  left,  one  right  X,  one  right,  three  left 

L,  three  left,  two  right  Y,  two  right,  three  left 

M,  four  left,  one  right  Z,  one  right,  four  left. 

We  have  provided  hitherto  only  for  messages  being  despatched 
from  London.  To  secure  Edinburgh  the  same  privilege,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  deposit  a  battery  there  also,  and  to  attach  one  of 
the  wires  from  the  battery,  (controlled  by  the  handle  for  reversing 
and  arresting  the  current,)  to  the  coil  round  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  the  other  wire  to  the  telegraph-wire  with  which  the  coil  is 
not  connected,  as  more  fully  described  with  reference  to  the 
London  arrangement.  If  intermediate  stations  are  to  receive 
messages,  then  one  of  the  telegraph-wires  is  cut  across  opposite 
the  station,  and  an  insulator  of  porcelain  inserted  between  the 
divided  surfaces.  A  thin  wire  is  then  soldered  to  the  main  wire 
on  one  side  of  the  insulator,  led  into  the  station,  covered  with 
thread  wound  round  the  magnetic  index-needle,  and  led  out  again 
and  soldered  to  the  main  wire  on  the  other  side  of  the  insulator. 
This  arrangement  is  equivalent  to  a  loop  on  the  telegraph-wire ; 
and  it  must  be  bent  so  that  the  current  shall  flow  in  the  same 
direction,  round  the  intermediate  station-needles  as  it  does  round 
the  terminal  ones,  otherwise  the  indices  will  not  be  moved  to  the 
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eainc  side  by  the  same  electrical  current.  A  battery  at  each 
station,  with  wires  connected  in  the  way  already  described,  en¬ 
ables  it  to  send  messages  in  its  turn. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  understood  that  signals 
telegi’aphed  from  any  one  station  to  any  one  other,  will  be  con¬ 
temporaneously  exhibited  at  every  station.  For  the  whole  of 
the  stations  are  included  in  one  circle  of  conductors,  which  carry 
the  electricity  round  all  the  indicating  apparatus  within  its  cir¬ 
cuit  ;  and  the  current  cannot  move  one  index  without  moving 
all.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  if  a  common  alphabet  be  used 
along  the  line  to  conceal  from  the  whole  of  the  stations  what 
may  be  intended  only  for  one.  All  that  can  be  done,  unless  a 
separate  series  of  wires  or  other  conductors  were  supplied  for 
every  station,  is  to  signify  what  place  the  message  is  directed  to, 
so  that  other  stations  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  deciphering 
the  signals. 

In  addition  to  the  arrangements  for  producing  and  interpret¬ 
ing  signals,  it  is  plainly  necessary  that  we  should  also  have  some 
contrivance  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  parties  in  attendance 
to  the  dials,  w’hen  a  message  is  about  to  be  sent.  For  this 
purpose,  warning  is  given  by  a  bell,  which  a  very  ingenious 
application  of  electricity  is  made  to  ring.  Electric  currents  not 
only'  deflect  permanent  magnets,  such  as  the  compass-needle,  but 
confer  magnetism  upon  non-magnetic  iron.  If  a  copper  wire, 
therefore,  be  coiled  round  a  rod  of  malleable  iron,  and  a  current 
of  voltaic  electricity  be  sent  along  the  wire,  the  rod  becomes  a 
magnet  so  long  as  the  current  passes;  and  loses  magnetism 
when  the  current  ceases.  This  magnetising  power  of  electricity 
is  turned  to  account  in  the  telegraph.  An  ordinary  alarum,  or 
the  striking  machinery  of  a  common  clock,  wound  up  so  that  the 
hammer  would  strike  and  ring  the  bell  if  one  of  its  wheels  were 
not  locked,  is  placed  at  every  station.  But  this  wheel  is  only 
locked  by  an  iron  rod  which  is  balanced  on  a  centre,  and  so 
arranged  that  one  end  falls  into  one  of  the  notches  between  the 
teeth  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  The  other  extremity'  of 
the  rod  is  placed  opposite,  and  close  to  the  ends  of  a  horse-shoe 
of  malleable  iron,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  covered  copper 
wire  closely  twisted  round  it,  and  connected  by  its  ends  with  one 
of  the  telegraph-wires.  And  now,  if  a  current  of  electricity  be 
sent  along  the  telegraph-wire,  it  circulates  round  the  horse-shoe, 
and  converts  it,  for  the  time,  into  a  powerful  magnet;  which 
accordingly  pulls  towards  it  the  free  extremity  of  the  iron  rod, 
and  thereby  shifts  the  other  end  out  of  the  notch  in  the  toothed 
wheel.  The  bell  immediately  begins  to  ring,  as  the  unlocked  wheels 
revolve  by  the  action  of  a  spring  or  a  w'eight ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
current  is  stopped,  the  horse-shoe  ceases  to  be  a  magnet;  the  rod  is 
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no  lonser  attracted,  but  falls  back  into  the  notch  and  stops  the 
bell.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  bells  at  every  station  would 
ring  simultaneously,  although  only  one  was  intended  to  be 
warned;  and  the  current  that  rings  the  bells  would  also  move 
the  index-needles,  though  only  for  a  moment.  On  most  tele¬ 
graph-lines,  however,  a  separate  set  of  wires  is  now  provided  for 
the  bells,  so  that  they  are  rung  without  affecting  the  needles.  A 
separate  wire,  also,  is  sometimes  furnished  for  every  station,  so 
that  each  bell  can  be  rung  independently  of  the  others ;  but 
such  arrangements  necessarily  add  much  to  the  cost  of  the  entire 
telegraph. 

The  magnetising  power  of  electricity  is  also  applied  to  pro¬ 
duce  visible  as  well  as  audible  signals.  The  following  is  one 
of  many  such  arrangements.  A  horse-shoe  which  becomes 
alternately  magnetic  and  non-magnetic,  as  an  electrical  cur¬ 
rent  does,  or  does  not  circulate  round  a  copper  wire  coiled  about 
it,  alternately  lifts  and  lets  fall  an  iron  lever,  which,  like  the 
beam  or  piston  of  a  steam-engine,  gives  a  rotatory  motion  to  a 
wheel.  This  wheel  carries  an  index  which  travels  over  a  dial, 
round  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  engraved.  The 
current  must  be  alternately  interrupted  and  continued  to  keep 
the  wheel  revolving.  When  the  current  passes  along  the  wire, 
the  index  moves  from  the  letter  at  which  it  is  pointing,  to  the  next. 
The  current  is  then  cut  oft’ ;  and,  when  it  is  restored,  the  index 
moves  on  to  the  succeeding  letter.  A  key,  like  those  of  the  organ 
or  piano, — alternately  depressed  and  allowed  to  ascend, —  fur¬ 
nishes  the  means  of  interrupting  and  renewing  the  current. 
This  arrangement  has  been  called  the  step  by  step  telegraph ;  as 
for  each  touch  of  the  key  the  index  makes  only  one  step ; 
namely,  from  the  letter  it  is  at,  to  the  next.  It  has  the  con¬ 
venience,  too,  of  using  the  old  familiar  alphabet,  instead  of  arbi¬ 
trary  deflections  of  needles,  and  is  alleged  to  possess  other  advan¬ 
tages,  which  will  presently  be  referred  to. 

A  third  method  of  electric  signalling,  which  promises  well, 
but  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  tried,  is  to  effect  chemical  decom¬ 
positions  by  the  current  One  such  electro-chemical  process  is 
the  following.  A  ribbon  of  paper,  soaked  in  an  acid  solution  of 
the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  pressed  upon  by  two  metallic 
springs  placed  side  by  side,  —  which  are  in  connexion  with  the 
telegraph-wires, — is  wound  off  a  roller  by  a  piece  of  clockwork. 
When  the  current  circulates,  it  passes,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  sent,  by  the  one  spring  or  the  other,  across 
the  wet  ribbon,  and  decomposes  the  salt  with  which  it  is  im¬ 
pregnated,  producing  blue  marks  at  cither  of  the  points  where 
the  spring  touches  the  paper.  The  blue  spots  or  lines  thus  pro¬ 
duced  are  longer  or  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  period  during 
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which  the  current  flows,  and  at  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
ribbon,  according  to  tlie  spring  by  which  the  electricity  passes : 
and  these  blue  marks  or  lines  may  be  made  to  represent  letters, 
according  to  their  length  and  position  on  the  paper.  Their  varia¬ 
tions  in  both  respects  are  determined  either  by  the  movements 
of  a  handle  at  the  station  sending  messages,  by  means  of  which 
the  current  from  a  battery  is  interrupted,  renewed,  or  reversed 
at  pleasure ;  or  by  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  great  ingenuity 
which  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  describe. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned,  on  this  topic,  that,  from  the 
first,  much  attention  hits  been  directed  to  the  arrangement  of  an 
apparatus  which  should  print  as  well  as  signal  its  messages. 
Many  beautiful  contrivances  for  this  purpose  have  been  devised 
and  tried — and  in  no  long  time  we  may  expect  to  sec  some  of 
them  in  use.  Descriptions  of  them,  however,  would  scarcely  be 
intelligible  without  drawings ;  and  their  consideration  may  l)e 
deferred  till  their  adoption  is  ratified  by  public  approval.  The 
question.  What  is  the  best  method  of  applying  electricity  to 
produce  signals  ?  is  at  present  undergoing  the  keenest  discus¬ 
sion  ;  nor  will  it  be  speedily  settled.  The  telegraph  has  not  been 
long  enough  in  use  to  enable  us  to  decide  what  arrangement 
is  b^t ;  but  all  competent  parties  are  satisfied  that,  wonderful 
as  its  achievements  are,  they  will  yet  be  greatly  exceeded.  Our 
immediate  object,  however,  is  to  record  its  present  condition,  not 
to  speculate  on  its  future  improvements. 

In  the  preceding  description  we  have  purposely  referred  to 
the  simplest  and  most  caaly  understood  form  of  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  where  there  is  a  wire  reaching  from  the  terminus  at  the  one 
end  of  the  telegraph-line,  to  the  terminus  at  the  other,  and  back 
again.  In  actual  practice,  however,  one  half  of  the  wire  is  now 
commonly  dispensed  with,  and  its  place  supplied — by  the  earth ! 
A  century  has  elapsed  since  the  very  curious  discovery  was 
made,  that  the  electricity  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar  or  battery  will 
pass  instantaneously  through  a  great  length  of  moist  earth. 
Voltaic  electricity  has  more  recently  been  discovered  to  possess 
the  same  power ;  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  in  the 
following  way.  A  wire  is  led  from  the  last  copper  plate  of  a 
battery  placed,  let  us  suppose  at  London,  along  the  telegraph 
posts  in  the  way  already  described,  to  Edinburgh,  and  is  there 
bent  backwards  towards  London.  Instead,  however,  of  being  car¬ 
ried  along  the  posts  a  second  time,  the  wire  is  now  cut  short  and 
soldered  to  a  large  plate  of  metal,  Avhich  is  buried  in  the  ground 
at  some  little  depth.  A  comparatively  short  >vire  is  also  attached 
to  the  last  zinc  of  the  London  battery,  and  soldered  to  a  metallic 
plate  which  is  likewise  buried  in  the  ground.  The  arrangement 
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is  equivalent  to  a  great  gap  or  breach  several  hundred  miles  long 
in  the  double  wire,  filled  up  by  moist  earth.  AVhen  the  battery 
is  in  action,  the  electricity  (positive)  flows  from  the  copper 
along  the  wire  to  Edinburgh,  descends  there  to  the  one  earth- 
plate  (as  it  has  been  called),  passes  from  it  through  the  earth  to 
the  similar  plate  near  the  London  station,  and  from  it  reaches 
the  zinc  of  the  London  battery.  The  circulation  of  the  elec¬ 
tricity  in  this  way,  is  found  to  be  even  more  rapid  than  when 
the  double  wire  is  furnished  for  its  passive. 

Good  people  have  perplexed  themselves  with  speculations  as 
to  why  the  electricity  never  wanders,  misses  its  road,  or  fails  to 
find  its  way  back.  But,  as  has  been  implied  already,  in  the 
case  of  the  double  wire,  electricity,  like  a  prudent  general, 
always  takes  care  that  a  retreat  be  provided  for,  before  it  b^ns 
its  march.  Till  an  unbroken  circuit  of  conductors  connect  the 
terminal  plates  of  the  battery,  no  electricity  can  be  set  free.  It  is 
not  essential,  however,  that  those  conductors  should  be  metallic ; 
a  column  or  stratum  of  moist  earth,  we  have  seen,  will  do  quite 
as  well  as  an  iron  or  zinc  wire.  One  half  in  length  of  the  con¬ 
necting  conductors  must  however  be  insulated ;  so  that  the  elec¬ 
tricity  may  be  compelled  to  travel  to  the  farthest  point  to  which 
messages  are  to  be  telegraphed.  But  the  other  half  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  need  not  be  insulated,  and  cannot  be  too  large.  The 
quicker  the  current  can  pass  the  better ;  and  it  will  pass  most 
quickly  when  conveyed  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  elec¬ 
trical  conductors  which  man  has  at  his  disposal — the  solid  mass 
of  the  globe,  and  the  ocean  with  its  tributary  waters. 

The  last  allusion  leads  us  directly  to  the  Marine  Telegraph.  It 
requires,  however,  no  detailed  description — as  it  differs  from  the 
Land  Telegraph  only  in  having  the  space  between  the  buried 
plates  occupied  by  water  instead  of  by  earth.  Broad  estuaries  or 
channels  do  not  permit  the  insulated  wire  to  be  carried  across 
by  bridges.  The  wire  therefore  proceeding  from  the  copper  end 
of  the  battery  is  embedded  in  gutta  percha,  or  any  other  water¬ 
proof  insulator,  and  sunk  in  the  waters  to  a  depth  sufficient  to 
secure  it  against  fishing-nets,  ships,  anchors,  or  large  sea  animals. 

In  this  way  it  is  conveyed  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  and  * 
bending  backwards  after  being  connected  with  the  index  needles, 
terminates  in  a  broad  plate  of  metal  sunk  in  the  waves,  close  to 
the  further  shore.  A  second  uninsulated  wire  proceeds  from 
the  zinc  end  of  the  batteiy  to  a  metal  plate  sunk  below  low- 
water  mark,  at  the  side  from  which  the  insulated  wire  set  off. 
Between  the  immersed  plates  on  the  opposite  shores,  the  mass 
of  w'ater,  though  ever  changing,  acts  in  relation  to  electricity  as 
if  it  were  an  undisturbed  gigantic  metallic  wire.  Theoretically, 
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there  is  no  limit  to  the  ocean  spaces  which  electricity  may 
traverse  in  this  way.  Already,  accordingly,  schemes  for  tele¬ 
graphing  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  have  been  triumph¬ 
antly  expounded  to  the  wonder-loving  public. 

One  of  these,  whether  hopeless  or  not  for  immense  distances, 
is  so  very  ingenious,  and  so  likely  to  succeed  across  limited 
spaces,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  unnoticed.  It  dispenses,  except 
to  a  very  trifling  extent,  with  wires,  and  carries  the  current  both 
ways  through  moist  earth  and  water.  It  is  desirable,  for  example, 
to  telegraph  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  a  broad  river. 
From  the  copper  end  of  a  battery  on  the  right  bank,  a  wire  is 
carried  to  the  shore  (on  the  same  side)  and  soldered  to  a  plate 
buried  in  the  river  below  water  mark.  A  wire  is  also  led  from 
the  zinc  end  to  a  long  coil  of  wire  which  ends  in  a  metallic  plate. 
This  likewise  is  buried  in  the  river  below  water  mark  on  the  same 
right  bank — but  at  a  distance  from  the  battery  considerably 
greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  river  across  which  signals  are  to 
be  sent.  On  the  left  bank  two  plates  are  immer^  opposite 
those  on  the  right  bank,  and  connected  by  a  wire.  The  electri¬ 
city  on  leaving  the  battery  has  therefore  the  choice  of  two  paths. 
It  may  either  keep  entirely  on  the  right  bank,  passing  from  the 
one  buried  plate  on  that  side  to  the  other,  and  so  back  to  the 
battery  by  the  long  coiled  wire.  Or  it  may  cross  to  the  left  bank 
through  the  water,  traverse  the  wire  on  that  side,  return  across 
the  water  to  the  right  bank,  and  regain  the  battery  by  the  shorter 
coiled  wire.  The  Thames,  as  we  learn,  has  been  actually 
crossed  by  electric  currents  in  this  way ;  the  resistance  to  their 
passage  by  the  water  between  the  banks  being  less  than  that 
between  the  ends  of  the  wires  on  the  right  and  left  bank  re¬ 
spectively.  A  wire  stretched  from  Land’s  End  to  John  O'Groat’s 
House,  would  indeed  measure  but  a  small  portion  of  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic,  —  but  by  twisting  the  wire  into  coils,  wc  might 
include  in  a  short  space  an  enormous  length. 

It  remains  to  consider  some  of  the  imperfections  which  attend 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  considerably  limit  its  useful  applica¬ 
tions.  When  it  was  first  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the 
optical  telegraph,  which  was  useless  in  dark  nights  and  in  fogs 
or  snow-storms,  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  the  system  of 
electric  signals  would  be  available  in  all  states  of  the  weather. 
But  this  expectation  has  proved  fallacious.  For  hours  together 
the  telegraph  will  not  work.  This  failure  is  sometimes  owing  to 
the  insulation  of  the  wires  along  the  poles  having  for  the  time  been 
destroyed  by  moisture.  The  porcelain  insulating  tubes,  however, 
are  now  made  of  such  a  shape,  and  so  well  protected  from  rain  by 
sloping  covers,  that  non-insulation  from  moisture  occurs  much 
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more  rarely  than  might  be  expected.  There  are  certain 
damp  fogs,  liowever,  or  mists,  which  penetrate  every  where ; 
and  so  thoroughly  wet  the  ]K)rcelain  tubes,  that  they  become 
conductors  of  electricity.  In  those  circumstances  it  travels 
from  the  battery  no  further  than  the  first  wet  post,  down  which 
it  passes  to  the  earth,  and  returns,  re  infecta,  to  the  battery. 

But  a  much  more  troublesome  cause  of  inaction,  or  of  irregu¬ 
lar  action  in  telegraphs,  is  the  influence  of  atmospheric  electricity 
upon  them.  The  door  left  open  that  the  friend  may  enter, 
stands  open  also  for  the  foe.  The  insulated  wires  stretched 
along  the  telegraph-posts  for  hundreds  of  miles,  in  order  that  a 
special  current  of  electricity  evolved  by  a  battery  shall  travel 
only  in  one  direction,  cannot,  like  a  private  road,  be  barred 
against  electricity  evolved  from  other  sources.  Nor  is  this  all. 
When  the  electrician  wishes  to  collect  atmospheric  electricity, 
he  insulates  a  metallic  wire,  and  suspends  it  in  the  air.  In  other 
words,  he  acts  exactly,  as  the  constructor  of  the  telegraph  does, 
though  with  a  very  different  object  in  view.  The  latter,  much 
against  his  w'ill,  finds  that  his  Avires  not  only  permit,  but  invite 
atmospheric  electricity  to  employ  them  as  a  highway.  They  act, 
in  short,  as  lightning-conductors ;  and  lead  the  formidable  meteor 
into  every  station,  where  it  deranges  or  destroys  the  coils  and 
magnets,  and  occasionally  menaces  buildings,  and  even  life,  with 
destruction. 

To  guard  against  these  serious  evils,  lightning-rods,  descending 
to  the  ground,  are  fixed  at  intervals  to  the  telegraph-posts, 
and  at  the  station-houses.  The  sharp  spikes  in  which  these  rods 
terminate  above,  being  elevated  considerably  beyond  the  tele¬ 
graph-wires,  present  points  of  attraction  to  the  electricity  of  the 
clouds,  so  that  it  is  determined  to  them  rather  than  to  the  less 
exalted  and  unprojecting  Avires.  It  is  thus  transferred  from  the 
atmosphere  to  the  earth  Avithout  affecting  the  telegraph.  The 
rods  in  question,  however,  only  protect  the  wires  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood,  and  that  ineffectually. 

An  additional  and  more  effectual  mode  of  protection  is  to  place 
a  knob  of  metal  on  each  Avire  where  it  crosses  the  posts.  A 
second  and  loAver  knob  is  then  placed  close  to  the  first,  but  without 
touching  it,  and  connected  with  a  Avire  led  down  the  post  to  the 
ground.  If  the  lightning  discharge  ran  along  the  wire,  it  Avould 
be  cut  off  at  the  first  knob  it  reached  on  the  line,  on  reaching 
Avhich  it  Avould  leap  across  to  the  lower  knob,  and  descend  to  the 
ground  —  while  the  current  from  the  battery  is  found  not  to 
have  sufficient  intensity  to  overleap  the  space  betAveen  the  knobs, 
and  hence  does  not  descend  the  Avire — as  it  would  do  if  the 
knobs  touched. 
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An  additional  and  very  ingenious  device  against  lightning- 
shocks  injuring  the  station-houses,  consists  in  making  one  part  of 
the  wire  which  is  led  off  to  them  from  the  main  line  very  thin. 
'If  a  powerful  electrical  discharge  reach  this,  it  melts  it;  so  that 
the  lightning,  like  an  enemy  too  hasty  in  pursuit,  bums  the  only 
bridge  by  which  it  could  cross  to  make  an  attack,  and  remains 
on  the  safe  side, — out-generalled  by  itself. 

By  one  or  other,  or  all  of  the  methods  described,  sufficient 
protection  can,  on  the  whole,  be  secured,  against  the  more  fami¬ 
liar  and  more  perilous  effects  of  atmospheric  electricity.  Electrical 
disturbances,  however,  of  a  kind  which  do  not  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  discharges  of  lightning,  or  involve  life  or  ordinary 
property  in  danger,  are  quite  sufficient  to  derange  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  telegraph.  During  snow  and  hail-storms,  whilst 
dry  fogs  are  prevailing,  when  the  aurora  borealis  appears,  and 
in  truth  during  most  meteorol(^cal  changes,  much  electricity  is 
developed  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  sometimes  directly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  telegraph-wires,  but  as  frequently  its  action  is  only 
indirect.  A  body  in  which  free  electricity  is  in  any  way  deve¬ 
loped  determines  a  similar  electrical  condition  in  an  insulated 
mass  of  metal  near  it,  exactly  as  a  magnet  induces  magnetism  in 
pieces  of  iron  placed  in  its  neighbourhood.  Thus  an  electrical 
cloud  floating  along  above  the  extended  wires  generates  a  current 
of  electricity  in  them;  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  causes  the 
electricity  naturally  present  in  a  latent  state  in  tlie  wire,  to 
become  free  and  move  along  the  metal.  The  currents  which 
thus  travel,  as  well  as  those  which  are  directly  transferred  from 
the  atmosphere,  have  the  same  effects  on  the  index-needles  and 
signal  bells,  as  the  electricity  puqx)sely  sent  along  the  wires 
from  the  battery.  The  needles  are  swung  unceasingly  to  and 
fro,  or  remain  for  hours  deflected  to  one  side.  The  bells  ring 
violently  at  irregular  intervals,  or  stop  only  when  their  weights 
are  run  down.  Signals  cannot  be  transmitted  at  all  when 
atmospheric  electricity  is  thus  largely  developed ;  and  they  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  confused  whenever  it  is  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  to  affect  the  index-needles. 

Apart  altogether  from  its  practical  importance,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  exciting  in  the  contemplation  of  these  strange  atmo¬ 
spheric  influences.  It  must  be  not  a  little  startling  to  the 
drowsy  occupant  of  some  solitary  telegraph  station,  to  be 
roused  from  his  midnight  slumber  by  the  spectral  clanging  of 
his  signal  bell,  bidding  him  quail  at  the  wild  quiverings  of  the 
magnets,  now  swayed  plainly  by  no  mortal  hands.  An  imagina¬ 
tive  man  might  then  well  recall  the  legends  which  tell  of  disem¬ 
bodied  souls  sent  back  to  this  earth,  to  divulge  some  great  secret 
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of  the  world  of  spirits,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  means  of  utter¬ 
ance,  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  those  in  the  body.  A  phi¬ 
losopher,  too,  might  accept  and  interpret  the  legend.  For  it  is 
sober  truth,  that  the  apparently  aimless  and  meaningless  move¬ 
ments  of  the  magnetic-needles  when  vibrating  at  sueh  times,  are, 
after  all,  the  expressive  finger-signs  of  a  dumb  alphabet,  in  which 
nature  is  explaining  to  us  certain  of  her  mysteries ;  and  already 
too,  we  are  learning  something  of  their  significance. 

Peculiar  difficulties  have  attended  the  transmission  of  electric 
signals  through  some  of  the  railway  tunnels.  Those  have  been 
traced  in  some  cases  to  the  effect  of  the  moisture  trickling  down 
the  walls  in  destroying  insulation ;  and  the  wires  have  in  con¬ 
sequence  been  coated,  like  those  of  the  marine  telegraph,  with 
gutta  percha.  In  other  cases  the  index-needles  at  the  stations 
nearest  the  tunnels  have  remained  set  to  one  side  for  considerable 
periods.  This  has  been  referred  to  the  influence  on  the  tunnel 
wires  of  electrical  or  magnetic  disturbances  in  the  strata  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tunnel.  If  this  view  be  well  founded,  it 
would  be  wise  to  make  the  telegraph-wires,  where  they  pass 
through  the  tunnels,  of  copper,  and  not  of  iron,  —  as  the  non¬ 
magnetic  character  of  the  former  metal  makes  it  less  susceptible  of 
electrical  excitement.  A  wire  cannot  be  magnetic  and  electrical 
in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time.  If  a  telegraph-wire  be¬ 
come  magnetic  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  like  a  long  compass- 
needle,  it  will  resist  the  passage  of  comparatively  feeble  electric 
currents,  which  would  have  traversed  it  had  it  been  non-magnetic. 
This  fact,  perhaps,  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  in  the 
explanations  which  have  been  given  of  the  derangements  of  the 
telegraph.  Iron  becomes  so  readily  magnetic  that  the  telegraph- 
wires,  when  made  as  they  now  are  of  that  metal,  cannot  in  certain 
circumstances  escape  being  magnetised  by  the  earth.  Now  that 
railways  are  projected  in  India,  it  may  not  be  amiss  also  to  notice 
that  near  the  Equator  iron  rods  or  wires  lying  north  and  south 
after  a  time  become  magnetic.  And  wherever,  in  other  regions, 
the  wires  are  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  dip,  the 
same  effect  will  occur.  The  cheapness,  elasticity,  and  strength 
of  iron,  however,  more  than  counterbalance  the  inconveniences 
referred  to. 

The  defects  referred  to  in  the  electric  telegraph  we  have  been 
considering,  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  lessened,  since  so  many 
accomplished  men  are  strenuously  seeking  to  remedy  them. 
The  step-by-step,  the  electro-chemical,  and  the  printing  tele¬ 
graphs  are  less  liable  tc  disorder  by  atmospheric  influences  than 
the  magnetic-needle  arrangement,  which  is  chiefly  in  use  at 
present.  Their  merits,  however,  have  been  but  lately  brought 
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before  the  public  ;  nor  have  they  been  tested  for  any  long  period 
on  the  large  scale.  It  will  be  enough,  therefore,  if  we  cordially 
Avish  them  success. 

^leanwhilc,  if  our  electric  telegraph  is  not  perfect,  as  no  tool  of 
man’s  is,  it  assuredly  is  a  most  w(»nderful  instrument :  And  it  has 
been  brought  from  small  beginnings  to  its  present  completeness 
in  a  singularly  short  period  of  time.  To  unscientific  observers, 
indeed,  the  rapidity  of  its  development  cannot,  we  think,  but 
seem  miraculous.  Like  some  swift  growing  tropical  plant,  it  has 
spread  in  a  few  months  its  far  stretching  iron  tendrils  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  would  have  done  so, 
however,  twenty  years  ago,  had  the  mechanical  conditions  for 
its  extension  existed: — and  we  must  thank  the  railroads  for  its 
early  maturity.  Till  they  provided  a  secure  j)athway  for  its 
progress  it  could  only  exist  in  embryo.  It  now  fringes  every 
railway  with  its  harp-like  Avlres,  —  apparently  as  lnsei)arable  and 
as  natund  an  appendage,  as  the  graceful  parasitical  orchideaj 
Avhich  spread  along  the  branches  of  the  South  American  forest 
trees. 

Nursling,  however,  as  the  electric  telegraph  is  of  this  century, 
almost  of  this  decade,  an  Ingenious  pupil  of  Niebuhr  might  find 
in  an  ancient  tradition  its  birth  foretold  centuries  ago.  In  the 
year  1.5 1 7,  as  the  historians  of  the  Ileformatlon  tell  us,  the  Elector 
Frederick  of  Saxony  had  a  strange  dream.  The  monk  Luther 
appeared  to  him,  writing  upon  the  door  of  the  palace-chapel  at 
AVittemberg  in  his  dominions.  But  the  pen  which  Luther  handled 
was  so  long  that  its  feather-end  reached  to  Home,  and  shook  the 
Poi>e’s  triple  crown  on  his  head.  The  cardinals  and  princes  of 
the  empire  ran  up  hastily  to  sup[X)rt  the  tiara,  and  one  after 
another  tried  in  vain  to  break  the  pen.  It  crackled,  however, 
as  if  it  had  been  made  of  iron,  and  would  not  break ;  and  whilst 
they  were  wondering  at  its  strength,  a  loud  cry  arose,  ‘  and 
*  from  the  nv)nk’a  long  ])en  issued  a  host  of  other  pens.’ 

The  Elector’s  dream,  has  been  fulfilled  in  our  own  day.  The 
long  pen  of  iron  sprouting  forth  hosts  of  pens  is  in  our  hands; 
and  every  day  grows  longer.  It  has  reached  to  Rome,  and  much 
further ;  and  shaken  popes  and  kings,  and  emperors’  crowns ; 
and  foretold,  like  the  pen  Avhich  Belshazzar  saw,  the  fall  of 
thrones  and  the  ruin  of  dynasties.  It  has  written  much  of  Avars 
and  ■^volutions,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood ;  and  must  write 
nAu  ..  more.  But  it  is  the  emblem  and  minister  of  jAcace  —  and 
the  Long  Pen  shall  yet  vanquish  the  Long  SAVord. 
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Anr.  V.  —  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 

Commons  appointed  to  consider  the  Constitution  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Design.  1849. 

it  is  not  very  usual  for  the  English  to  acknowledge 
their  inferiority  to  other  nations,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
some  time  ago  they  seemed  disposed  to  yield  the  palm  of  taste 
and  skill  in  the  Fine  Arts,  with  scarcely  a  struggle,  to  their 
continental  neighbours.  Perhaps  it  was  from  bashfulness,  per¬ 
haps  from  pride,  i>erhaps — and  this  we  think  the  most  probable 
— from  ignorance:  But  to  whatever  cause  we  are  to  assign  it, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  not  very  long  ago  most 
of  us  were  ready  to  run  down  cur  own  national  taste,  and  to 
regard  as  hopeless  any  attempt  to  raise  or  purify  it.  The  efiforts 
of  our  painters  and  sculptors  had  not,  indeed,  been  universally 
unsuccessful ;  and  we  had  for  some  time  been  forced,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  to  acknowledge  that  individual  genius  was  not  extinct 
among  us.  But,  while  we  recognised  the  merits  of  Reynolds, 
of  Gainsborough,  or  of  Chantrey,  we  were  slow  to  believe  that 
tlie  mass  of  tlieir  countrymen  could  by  possibility  have  among 
them  any  kindred  feelings,  or  latent  sympathies  for  the  powers 
which  such  men  as  we  have  named  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree.  *  Bo  you  think,  Mr.  Haydon,’  said  a  late  'jirime 
minister,  ‘  that  the  people  will  ever  have  any  taste  ?  ’  Tlie 
answer  was,  ‘  How  should  they,  if  no  means  are  taken  to  educate 
‘  them?’ 

AVe  are  happy  to  say,  that  of  late  some  most  praiseworthy 
endeavours  have  been  made  to  supply  this  defect  in  our  nation^ 
character ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  they 
have  been  made  with  the  happiest  effects.  The  great  increase 
in  the  number  and  character  of  our  Exhibitions,  and  in  the  faci¬ 
lities  afforded  for  visiting  our  most  valuable  Collections,  has  been 
attended  by  a  fully  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
visitors,  and  by  a  very  perceptible  improvement  in  their  behaviour 
and  intelligent  observation ;  and  this  improvement  has  been 
most  marked,  where  it  is  most  gratifying,  in  the  lowest  class — 
among  the  mechanics  and  artisans. 

For  another  imj)oi*tant  step  in  the  same  direction,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  schools  of  design,  the  j)ublic  are  much  indebted  to 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  Ewart,  who  about  fourteen  years  ago  drew  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  subject,  and  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  ‘  to  inquire  into  the  best  means 

*  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  principles  of 

*  design,  among  the  people  (es[)ecially  the  manufacturing  popula- 
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*  tion)  of  the  country.’  From  the  report  of  this  committee, 
which  carried  on  its  inquiry  for  two  sessions,  the  following 
points  appear  to  have  been  established : — That  from  the  highest 
branches  of  poetical  design,  down  to  the  lowest  connexion  be¬ 
tween  design  and  manufactures,  the  arts  had  hitherto  received 
little  encouragement  in  this  country ;  that  a  lamentable  ignorance 
of  art  was  manifest  among  our  workmen,  especially  among  those 
engaged  in  what  are  called  fancy  trades, — the  silk  trade,  the 
ribbon  trade,  the  china  trade,  and  others — although  an  earnest 
desire  for  instruction  appeared  to  prevail  among  them ;  that  in 
this  respect  the  workmen  of  France,  and  of  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  enjoyed  a  very  great  advantage  over  our  own ;  one  of 
the  results  of  which  was,  that  French  manufactures  were  in 
many  cases  preferred  to  British,  solely  on  account  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  their  patterns ;  and,  lastly,  that  this  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  French  workmen  appeared  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
attributable  to  the  Schools  of  Design  diffused  through  that 
country.  * 

This  report  was  presented  in  1836.  In  the  following  year 
the  Government  School  of  Design  was  opened  at  Somerset 
House;  and  the  establishment  of  this  central  institution  has 
been  followed  at  intervals  by  the  opening  of  branches  at  Man¬ 
chester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Glasgow,  the  Potteries,  Leeds, 
York,  Norwich,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Coventry,  Spitalfields, 
Paisley,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork.  The  earliest  of  these  pro¬ 
vincial  schools,  however,  was  only  established  in  1840 ;  while 
some  have  only  commenced  operations  within  the  last  few 
months.  Inde^,  the  schools  at  Cork  and  Belfast  are  not  yet 
open  for  the  reception  of  students.  The  system  is  therefore  as 
yet  quite  in  its  infancy ;  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  borne 
fruit  enough  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  any  definitive  sentence 
upon  it.  Time  enough  had,  however,  elapsed,  and  sufficient 
experience  had  been  collected,  before  the  beginning  of  last 
session,  to  make  it  both  reasonable  and  desirable  for  Parliament 
again  to  take  up  the  question  ;  and  to  inquire  how  far  the  ex¬ 
ertions  that  had  been  made  promised  to  be  successful,  how  far 
what  we  have  done  justifies  us  in  continuing  the  experiment,  and 


*  Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  translation  of  the  French 
*  Ecole  de  Dessin,'  or  drawing  school,  into  the  English  ‘  School  of 
‘  Design.’  Few,  if  any,  of  the  French  schools  are  what  is  properly 
meant  by  Schools  of  Design ;  and  their  influence  upon  French  manu¬ 
factures  has  resulted  from  the  efiect  they  liave  had  on  the  general  taste 
of  the  country,  rather  than  from  any  direct  inculcation  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  ornamental  design.  Drawing  enters  into  the  ordinary  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries. 
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whether  the  experience  of  the  first  few  years  of  its  working 
points  to  the  necessity  of  any  change  in  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
or  of  any  fresh  steps  being  taken  towards  a  further  development. 
This  task  was  accordingly  undertaken  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  over  which  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  presided  last  session, 
and  of  which  the  report  is  now  lying  before  us. 

We  look  upon  the  result  as  highly  satisfactory.  A  good  deal 
of  the  evidence  relates  to  questions  relating  to  the  manage¬ 
ment,  which,  though  doubtless  interesting  to  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  are  not  likely  to  be  particularly  so  to  the  public ;  and 
which  we  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  pasring  over  without 
further  notice.  But,  on  those  {)arts  which  bear  upon  the  success 
of  the  schools,  and  upon  the  wants  which  they  have  brought  to 
light,  we  now  purpose  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

Before  inquiring  what  the  schools  have  done,  we  ought  first 
to  ask  what  they  have  had  to  do,  and  what  have  been  the  means 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  doing  it?  AVe  shall  then  be  in  a 
])osition  to  see  how  far  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  they 
would  succeed,  and  to  measure  their  actual  results  by  a  fair 
standard. 

The  object  of  the  schools,  generally  speaking,  was  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  decorative  art :  and  it  is  important  to  remark  at  the  out¬ 
set  that,  at  the  time  they  were  founded,  very  few  people  in  the 
country  knew  what  decorative  art  was,  and  still  fewer  had  any 
definite  idea  of  the  way  in  which  to  set  about  improving  it. 
Even  now,  after  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
subject,  we  find  Mr.  Herbert,  one  of  the  head  masters  of  the 
London  School,  and  a  man  in  every  way  qualified  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  the  point,  declaring  (Ev.  1779.)  that  he 
does  not  believe  there  are  five  men  in  the  country  equal  to  teach 
ornamental  art.  Indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  consider  of  the  matter,  that  the  study  is  one  of  no 
small  extent  and  difficulty.  The  case  is  neatly  enough  stated  in 
the  following  judicious  observations : — ‘  Decorative  art,’  says  the 
writer,  *  like  architecture,  has  a  double  end  to  answer :  it  has  to 

*  serve  some  purpose  of  man’s  physical  life,  and,  at  the  same 
‘  time,  to  convey  an  impression  of  Beauty.  It  may  be  assumed 

*  that,  unless  it  does  the  former,  it  cannot  do  the  latter  perma- 

*  nently.  The  consciousness  of  the  unfitness  of  an  object  for  its 
‘  purpose  soon  vitiates  the  pleasure  derived  from  its  beauty.  In 

*  having  this  double  object,  decorative  art  resembles  Nature, 

*  who  seems,  as  far  as  we  understand  her,  always  to  provide  for 
‘  the  existence  and  comfort  of  her  creatures  by  means  which  are, 

*  in  themselves,  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and  seldom  lavishes  upon 

*  us  effects  of  beauty  which  do  not  also  answer  some  other  end. 
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‘  It  would  thus  occupy  a  very  high  place  as  compared  with 
*  other  art,  were  it  not  tor  the  infinite  inferiority  of  the  human 
‘  artist,  whose  limited  means  frequently  compel  liim  to  purchase 
‘  utility  by  the  saerifice  of  beauty  ;  and  who  is  obliged,  when  he 
‘  wishes  to  attain  the  latter  in  purity,  to  pursue  it  alone. 

‘  Nature,  however,  does  not  do  so ;  and  the  deeorative  artist,  if 
‘  he  woidd  sueceed  at  all,  must  watch  and  diligently  learn  the 
‘  means  which  she  uses  to  produce  this  double  effect.’  Or,  as 
the  point  is  put  by  another,  the  distinction  between  the  artist  in 
the  Fine  Arts  and  the  merely  ornamental  artist  is,  that  ‘  the  one 
‘  has  for  his  drift  the  representation  of  beauty  as  it  appears  in  its 
‘  natural  subjects ;  the  other,  the  applieation  of  beauty  to  a  new 
‘  subjeet.’  These  remarks  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  show 
w'hat  a  great  amount  of  labour  the  education  of  an  ornamental 
artist  involves ;  and  if  to  the  necessity  of  giving  him  the  pow'er, 
first,  of  eorreetly  imitating  what  he  sees,  then  of  discerning 
beauty  in  the  works  of  nature,  then  of  analysing  the  causes  of 
that  beauty,  and  then  of  applying  the  principles  on  which 
nature  works  to  the  materials  he  is  called  upon  to  decorate,  we 
add  the  necessity  which  also  exist«  of  instructing  him  in  the 
capabilities  of  those  materials,  and,  again,  of  making  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  decorative  art  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  with  the  conventionalities  adopted  at  different  jjeriods, 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  is  such  as  might  well  alarm  us. 

But  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  those  to  whom  this  task 
W’as  assigned  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account.  In  the  first 
place,  they  hsid  to  encounter  an  array  of  false  notions  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  It  was  thought  that  what  they  had  to  do 
was  very  simple,  and  very  easy ;  and  might  be  accomplished  in  a 
short  time.  A  sudden  development  was  looked  for,  and  there 
was  an  impatience  for  immediate  fruits.  The  public  did  not  see 
the  necessity  for  so  much  elementary  instruction  being  given  to 
students  who  were,  after  all,  to  be  engaged  in  so  easy  a  branch  of 
art,  —  if  art  it  were  to  be  called  at  all.  Why  teach  a  pattern 
drawer,  it  was  said,  as  if  you  were  going  to  make  him  an  acade¬ 
mician  ?  The  students  themselves  were  perplexed ;  they  came  to 
the  school  to  learn  designing  for  calicoes,  and  they  were  set  to  draw 
the  human  figure.  They  could  not  see  the  use  of  this  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  often  left  the  school,  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
had  done  there,  and  unconscious  of  the  benefit,  such  as  it  was, 
that  they  had  received.  But,  if  the  students  were  dissatisfied,  the 
manufacturers  were  yet  more  so.  The  student,  if  he  remained 
long  enough  in  the  school,  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  he  had 
acquired  greater  power  of  hand,  more  correct  notions  of  the 
beauty  of  forms  and  the  harmony  of  eolours,  and  a  higher  and 
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purer  taste.  But  the  manufacturer,  uneducated  himself,  saw 
nothing  of  this,  and  could  not  appreciate  it.  He  even  despised 
it  when  he  found  that,  after  all,  the  student  was  not  so  well  able 
to  make  a  design  that  would  work  and  sell,  as  his  own  practised 
designer — who  had  learned  all  he  knew  in  the  manufactory,  and 
had  never  been  to  school  in  his  life.  He  would  admit,  perhaps, 
that  the  lad’s  design  looked  very  w'ell  upon  paper ;  but  then  it 
would  not  print,  or  it  would  cost  twice  as  much  as  it  ought ;  in 
short,  it  would  not  do.  At  the  best,  therefore,  the  lad  would  be 
taken  into  the  manufactory  with  some  grudging ;  and  put  under 
the  old  designer.  But  even  if,  after  a  little  experience,  he  should 
overcome  these  objections,  and  learn  to  compose  patterns  at  once 
beautiful  and  workable — should  rise,  in  short,  to  be  a  better  de¬ 
signer  than  those  who  had  gone  before  him — yet  the  school  would 
not  get  the  credit  of  his  skill.  The  manufacturer  would  say, 

‘  Look  here ;  this  young  man  learnt  nothing  in  the  school :  when 
‘  he  came  out  of  it  he  blundered  over  the  simplest  patterns  ;  now 
‘  to  be  sure  he  is  worth  something ;  but  all  that  he  has  learned 
*  has  been  in  my  manufactory,  not  in  the  school.’  The  manu¬ 
facturer,  in  short,  has,  in  most  cases,  to  go  to  school  himself, 
before  he  can  learn  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  a  sound  artistic 
education. 

But  we  must  go  a  step  further,  and  inquire  by  what  it  is  that 
the  manufacturer  himself  is  influenced.  He  is  in  general  no  judge 
of  beauty ;  but  he  learns  the  taste  of  his  customers,  and  he  strives 
to  produce  what  will  please  them,  or,  in  other  words,  what  will 
sell.  The  ultimate  control  is,  therefore,  with  the  public ;  and 
here  we  come  to  our  chief  difficulty ;  for  the  public  itself  stands  in 
need  of  the  schoolmaster,  as  much  as  either  the  manufacturer  or 
the  designer.  We  began  our  experiments, — and  this  should  never 
be  forgotten,  —  with  the  taste  of  the  public  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
We  proposed  to  raise  their  taste  by  a  display  of  good  designs — 
and  no  doubt  this  is  a  most  effectual  mode  of  operation.  But  then 
occurred  the  difficulty,  that,  supposing  good  designs  had  been 
as  easy  as,  in  fact,  they  were  hard  to  obtain,  it  required  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  bring  them  under  its  notice  ;  and  this 
demand,  by  the  hypothesis,  did  not  and  could  not  exist.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was,  therefore,  to  educate  the  audience. 
The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  histoiy  of  the  arts  will  show 
that  the  periods  when  the  greatest  works  have  been  produced 
have  been  those  at  which  the  audience  was  most  capable  of 
appreciating  them.  It  was  when  a  market-woman  at  Athens 
could  detect  a  foreigner  by  the  over  purity  of  his  Attic  dialect, 
that  Grecian  eloquence  and  Grecian  poetry  reached  their  highest 
excellence.  It  was  when  the  crowd  at  Florence  could  with 
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difficulty  be  restrained  from  breaking  in  to  see  a  newly-finished 
statue  at  the  Grand  Duke’s  palace,  that  Cellini,  and  Bafaelle, 
and  Michael  Angelo  wrought  for  immortality.  So,  too,  with 
us,  in  our  degree.  It  was  not  enough  to  educate  artists  to  pro¬ 
duce,  we  had  also  to  educate  the  public  to  demand,  the  bcautifuL 
But  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  nor,  perhaps,  of  a  generation ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  imreasonable  than  to  expect  that  great 
effects  were  at  once  to  be  produced  in  a  field  so  new  as  that 
of  ornamental  art,  by  the  first  operations  of  a  few  half-developed 
schools.  The  work  could  only  go  on  by  action  and  reaction.  The 
demand  for  the  schools  indicated  a  pretty  general  consciousness 
that  they  were  wanting — which  in  itself  was  very  encouraging. 
That  demand  has  been  supplied ;  and  the  supply  has,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  very  greatly  stimulated  the  demand.  Much,  no  doubt, 
remains  to  be  done ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  was  overcome 
when  the  first  step  had  been  taken;  and  we  may  now  con¬ 
fidently  hope  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  ensure  our  ultimate 
success  but  time  and  patience. 

A  few  illustrations  of  the  difficulties  we  have  been  speaking 
of  may  here  be  given.  We  take  them  generally  from  the 
evidence  given  before  the  committee,  and  first,  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Wakefield,  a  mousselin-de-laine  and  cotton  printer :  — 

*  Is  this  a  French  pattern  ?  —  Yes. 

*  Is  this  a  pattern  which  you  pronounce  to  be  in  good  taste? — Yes. 

‘Is  it  likely  to  attract  the  public? — Yes;  we  think  of  cutting 

that. 

*  Why  is  this  in  good  taste  ?  It  is  not  classical ;  it  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  animal  life  or  vegetable  life ;  it  is  a  combination  entirely  capri¬ 
cious  and  arbitrary.  On  what  principle  then  is  it  that  you  decide  this 
to  be  in  good  taste? — It  is  in  good  taste  for  sale.  If  you  come  to 
the  true  character  of  the  design,  I  may  be  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is 
in  good  taste ;  but  we  go  by  the  general  effect  of  the  pattern  ;  we  do 
not  study  any  particular  order,  because  we  frequently  mix  the  styles ; 
that  is  in  cachmere  and  flowers.  A  man  who  has  perfect  taste  might 
pronounce  that  to  be  in  bad  taste ;  but  still,  for  sale,  it  does  better 
than  being  all  of  one  particular  class.  (Ev.  1061 — 4.) 

The  pattern,  to  which  Mr.  Wakefield  here  refers,  appears, 
from  subsequent  answers,  to  have  been  a  shawl  pattern,  and  pro¬ 
bably  exhibited  a  variety  of  the  Indian  pine  —  which  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  patent  right  to  appear,  under  some  disguise  or 
other,  upon  all  shawls,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Another  wit¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Northcote,  throws  some  further  light  upon  this  point. 
He  is  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  provincial  schools,  and  appears 
to  have  been  struck,  on  visiting  Paisley,  by  the  perpetual  recur¬ 
rence  of  this  pine  pattern.  On  asking  the  reason,  he  is  told  that 
the  genuine  Indian  shawb  always  have  the  pine,  and  that  there- 
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fore  the  pine  is  all  the  fashion ;  and  that  the  manufacturers 
would  not  think  of  sending  out  shawls  without  it,  because  they 
would  inevitably  be  rejected.  (Ev.  p.  112.)  Something  of  the 
same  kind  occurs  in  papier  rnache  go^s.  In  these  the  peacock  is 
supreme ;  because  the  peacock,  as  Mr.  Hope  informs  us,  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  native  Japan  ware.  Mr.  Northcote  observed, 
in  a  papier  mache  manufactory  at  Birmingham,  that  designs,  in 
other  respects  graceful  and  well  executed,  were  spoiled  by  the 
introduction  of  the  eternal  peacock  —  often  on  a  scale  so  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  the  rest  of  the  design  as  to  be  ludicrous.  The 
manufacturer’s  answer  was,  that  Japan  ware  would  not  sell  unless 
it  had  the  peacock  I  We  shall  have  to  make  some  remarks  pre¬ 
sently  upon  these  caprices  of  fashion  ;  but  first  let  us  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  more  extract  from  the  evidence.  Mr.  James  Harvey, 
a  practical  designer,  and  a  student  in  the  school,  is  asked,  — 

‘  If  you  found  a  manufacturer  interfering  with  your  design,  you 
would  be  disinclined  to  furnish  him  with  any  other  ?  You  would 
feel  that  your  own  credit  as  a  designer  was  at  stake,  if  any  manu¬ 
facturer  required  you  to  alter  your  design  in  such  a  manner  as,  in 
your  conception,  would  spoil  its  effect? — 1  have  not  a  sufficient  com¬ 
mand  of  business  to  do  that ;  I  am  obliged  to  sacrifice  my  own  feeling 
in  order  to  suit  their  taste. 

‘  If  the  manufacturer  considered  that  the  pattern  would  become 
more  popular,  you  would  feel  yourself  compelled  to  alter  it  according 
to  his  suggestion?  —  Yes. 

‘Do  you  find  that  that  occurs  frequently? — Yes,  in  very  many 
instances  it  does ;  within  the  last  twelve  months  1  have  had  severtd 
instances. 

‘  He  considering  it  more  adapted  to  the  public  taste  ? — Yes ;  and 
he  does  it  to  get  a  novelty. 

‘  And  you  would  consider  it  at  the  same  time  an  anomaly  ?  —  I 
should  call  it  a  bastard.’  (EV.  3664 — 9.) 

These  extracts  give,  we  think,  a  pretty  fair  epitome  of  the 
case.  The  designer  is  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer ;  the 
manufacturer  looks  only  to  sale,  and  to  the  fluctuations  of 
fashion  as  bearing  upon  the  chances  of  sale ;  and  fashion  leads  to 
all  manner  of  anomalies.  All  this  affords  subject  for  reflection. 
But  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  a  few 
words  in  defence  of  this  ‘  deformed  thief,  fashion,’  who  appears 
from  the  above  summary  to  be  the  main  culprit  in  the  matter. 
However  absurd  a  fashion  may  seem  at  first  sight,  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  reason  for  it,  which  is  worth  inquiring  after.  We  re¬ 
member  a  case  in  which  a  manufacturer  was  detected  in  the  act 
of  printing  large  quantities  of  blue  cloth  with  a  set  of  staring 
Harlequins,  Columbines,  and  other  genii  of  the  magic  lantern. 
He  was  called  to  account  for  this  by  his  visitor ;  and  h^,  as  might 
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be  supposed,  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  the  taste  displayed  in 
the  productions;  but  he  pleaded,  in  mitigation,  that  the  goods 
were  intended  for  the  West  Indian  market,  ‘where,’  said  he, 

*  they  arc  greedily  bought  up  by  the  blacks,  to  whose  taste  they 
‘  are  peculiarly  suited.’  His  friend  was,  for  the  moment,  silenced ; 
and  went  away  |)ersuaded  that  the  fault  w'as  in  the  audience,  and 
incurable.  Some  time  afterwards  he  mentioned  the  matter  to 
another  person,  who  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  and  who 
gave  this  solution :  —  the  goods  in  question  are  in  demand 
among  the  blacks,  not  because  of  the  monstrous  patterns  which 
disfigure  them,  but  because  the  colour  of  the  ground  on  which 
those  patterns  are  printed  is  jMjculiarly  grateful  to  the  eye  in 
hot  climates.  IMore  seemly  j)attems  on  the  same  ground  would 
be  just  as  acceptable  ;  and  might,  no  doubt,  be  substituted  gra¬ 
dually  for  those  of  which  you  complain,  if  the  manufacturer 
would  but  make  the  experiment.  Now  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  our  own  countrymen  may  perhaps  have  been  as  much  ma¬ 
ligned  in  this  respect  as  the  poor  blacks.  And,  in  fact,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  have  become  attached  to  the  French,  the  Ja¬ 
panese,  and  the  Indian  patterns,  from  which  it  seems  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  wean  them,  on  grounds  not  altogether  contemptible. 
Usually  they  have  taken  them  up  because,  with  all  their  faults, 
they  were  the  best,  or  perhajjs  the  only  good  patterns  presented 
to  them  at  the  time.  And  then  our  designers  and  manufacturers, 
mistaking  the  reason,  and  not  bein"  able  to  distinguish,  have  rung 
the  changes  upon  pines  and  peacocks,  and  mixed  them  up  with 
the  most  unsuitable  ornaments  —  instead  of  taking  the  hint  only 
from  what  was  really  good  in  the  design,  and  producing  something 
beautiful  of  their  own.  Thus  they  have  allowed  a  fashion  to 
grow  into  a  habit,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  good  taste :  for,  while  the  fashion,  which  bears  tes¬ 
timony  to  some  principle,  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  good 
account,  the  habit,  which  is  the  result  of  pure  accident,  takes 
root  among  us,  and  becomes  the  antagonist  of  all  imjirovement. 
It  is  abundantly  plain  that  it  is  impossible  of  a  sudden  to  change 
the  fashion  of  a  people  ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  it  is  most 
unsafe  to  follow  its  caprices :  but  we  think  it  clear  to  demon¬ 
stration  that  manufacturers  and  designers  have  it  in  their  power 
gradually  to  influence,  to  lead,  and,  ultimately,  to  revolutionise 
it.  The  progress  of  dress  is  a  case  in  point,  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar.  In  the  course  of  every  ten  or  twenty  years 
we  are  gradually  brought  to  fashions  which,  were  they  suddenly 
presented  to  us,  would  be  thought  intolerable.  What,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  our  grand  mothers,  whose  waists  appear  to  have 
commenced  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  top  button  of  a  gen- 
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tleman’a  waistcoat,  have  said  to  a  modern  gown,  with  ‘  a  point’? 
Yet  to  this  we  have  come  by  degrees.  Violent  changes  are  out 
of  the  question ;  but  great  changes  may  be  made  by  those  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  watch  and  direct  the  current  of  public 
taste.  Upon  this  subject  there  are  some  interesting  remarks  in 
the  report  of  Mr.  Dyce  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Foreign 
Shools  of  Design,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1840.  He 
says : — 

‘  Design  for  Industry  is  not  an  abstract  thing ;  it  is  not  the 

*  business  of  the  designer  to  produce  good  patterns  for  every  pos- 
‘  sible  condition  of  manufacture,  but,  taking  it  as  he  finds  it,  to 

*  bring  his  cultivated  taste  to  bear  on  its  improvement.  It  is  the 

*  fashion  of  each  succeeding  season  that  he  has  to  deal  with.  The 
‘  practice  of  the  French  manufacturers  in  this  respect  seems  to 

*  me  worthy  of  being  noticed.  It  is,  I  believe,  considered  by 
‘  them  that  fashion  is  something  more  than  the  mere  caprice  of 
‘  the  moment;  and  though  individuals  of  rank  or  of  celebrity  of 
‘  some  kind  may,  for  a  time,  give  a  particular  bias  to  the  mode, 

‘  yet  that  the  current  of  taste  in  the  ordinary  matters  of  life  has 
‘  its  origin,  and  takes  its  direction,  from  the  general  character  and 
‘  habits  of  society.  Hence,  they  say,  if  we  refer  to  the  history  of 
‘  any  past  age,  we  shall  find  the  records  of  its  literature  and  its 
‘  art,  and  the  remains  of  its  every-day  appliances  of  life,  all  par- 
‘  taking  of  some  common  character  or  sentiment.  Acting  on  this 
‘  notion,  the  manufacturers  of  France  make  it  their  business  to 
‘  discern  accurately  the  characteristics  of  the  under-current  of 
‘  feeling  to  which  fashion  and  its  changes  are  supposed  to  be  due ; 

*  and,  by  this  means,  to  keep  pace  with  people’s  inclinations,  and 
‘  even  to  anticipate  them.  “  ^Y^e  know,”  said  one  of  the  Lyon- 
‘  nese  manufacturers  to  me,  “  that  when  the  fashion  of  this  year 
‘  “  shall  have  run  its  course,  every  one  will  have  a  longing  for 
‘  “  something  new ;  yet  not  absolutely  new,  but  something  to 
‘  “which  the  present  mode  naturally  tends.  That  something, 

‘  “  which,  in  the  world  of  fashion,  is  only  an  indefinite  sentiment, 
‘  “  — in  fact,  a  mere  predisposition,  —  we  endeavour  to  render 
‘  “  palpable,  to  give  it  a  strongly  pronounced  character,  and 
‘  “  assign  it  a  name.  Therefore  it  is  that  with  us  fashion  is  so 

*  “  paramount ;  the  objects  of  industry  presented  at  the  com- 

*  “  mencement  of  a  season  exactly  chime  in  with,  and  anticipate 
‘  “  the  predispositions  of  society.”  ’ 

In  spite  of  something  truly  French  in  this  Lyonnese  gentle¬ 
man’s  view,  there  Is  great  good  sense  in  it.  We  must  not  sit 
down  and  abuse  the  fashion ;  we  must  try  to  turn  it  to  account; 
we  cannot  controul  it,  but  we  may  direct  it ;  and  if  we  do  so 
skilfully,  we  may  bring  out  great  results.  But  we  fear  the 
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evidence  we  possess  shows  that  at  present  our  manufacturers 
and  designers  are  altogether  unqualitied  for  this  task.  In  the 
Report  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  Dyce  points  out  the 
great  dltference  in  the  position  which  the  pattern  designer  holds 
in  England  and  in  France.  The  French  designer,  he  tells  us, 

*  is  looked  upon,  in  his  sphere,  precisely  in  the  same  light  as  a 

*  professor  of  fine  art  You  may  employ  him  or  not,  as  you 

*  think  fit ;  but  having  given  a  commission,  it  is  he,  not  you, 

*  who  is  responsible  for  the  merits  of  the  performance.’  In 
England,  as  we  have  seen,  no  such  confidence  is  yet  shown. 
Mr.  Harvey  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  own  feeling  to  the  wishes 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  so  to  produce  designs  which  he  *  would 
‘  call  bastards.’  !Mr.  Wakefield,  by  his  own  account,  appears  to 
dictate  to  his  designers.  ‘  If  I  see  a  design  which  I  consider 

*  good,  I  say  to  a  designer,  “  Combine  this  with  that,  and  send 
‘  “  it  to  the  works  for  them  to  draw  half  a  dozen  drawings  of 

*  “it.”’  (Ev.  1015.)  Mr.  Burchett,  one  of  the  masters  in  the 
school  at  Somerset  House,  looks  upon  this  dictation  of  manufac¬ 
turers  as  *  a  source  of  very  great  evil.’  He  also  quotes  a  state¬ 
ment  made  to  him  by  a  practical  designer  in  the  school,  —  that 

*  in  the  silk  tralc,  the  manufacturer  is  the  judge  and  arbiter 

*  elegantiee,  and  mangles,  at  his  will,  the  conceptions  of  the 
‘  designer,  erasing  or  adding  according  to  his  caprice,  and  alter- 

*  ing  both  form,  colour,  and  arrangement,  according  to  his  own 

*  fancy.’  (Ev.  3462.) 

Were  it  necessary,  we  might  multiply  quotations  to  the  same 
effect.  Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to  show  with  what  dif¬ 
ficulties  the  subject  is  beset :  and  we  would  rather  now  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  what  the  schools  which  have  been  founded  have 
as  yet  effected,  and  what  they  appear  capable  of  effecting.  ‘  F rom 
‘  a  general  review  of  the  evidence,’  the  Select  Committee  con¬ 
clude  that  *  the  schools,  though  far  from  having  attained  the 

*  degree  of  perfection  of  which  they  appear  capable,  are  pro- 

*  ducing  beneficial  effects,  and  may,  in  due  time,  be  expected, 

*  with  energetic  support,  and  under  judicious  management,  to 

*  realise  the  anticipations  with  which  they  have  been  founded. 
* .  .  .  .  Large  as  the  field  of  usefulness  appeared  when  these 
‘  schools  were  established,  it  has  been  found  by  experience  to 

*  be  very  much  larger  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  As  the 
‘  managers  of  the  schools  have  proceeded,  they  have  found  their 
‘  work  grow  under  thdr  hands.  For  the  teaching  of  ornamental 

*  art  necessarily  presupposed  the  students  having  attained  to  a 
f  certain  proficiency  in  elementary  studies, — and  this  proficiency 
‘  few,  if  any,  were  found  to  have  acquired ;  so  that  it  has  been 

*  necessary  to  impart  it  at  the  beginning  of  each  man’s  educa- 
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*  tion.  The  demand  for  such  teaching  has  been  so  great  in 

*  proportion  to  the  means  which  the  schools  possess  of  supplying 

*  it,  that  they  have  of  necessity  assumed  more  of  the  character 

*  of  elementary  institutions  than  was  originally  expected.  The 

*  importance  of  this  sound  elementary  grounding  has  not  always 

*  been  comprehended,  and  too  great  anxiety  has  been  shown  in 

*  some  cases  to  reap  premature  fruits  from  the  schools ;  but  your 

*  Committee  believe  that  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction 

*  has  been  of  very  great  importance ;  and  that,  under  all  the  cir- 

*  cumstances  of  the  case,  the  managers  have  been  right  in  endea- 

*  vouring  to  raise  the  taste  of  the  great  mass  of  artisans,  rather 

*  than  by  special  efforts  to  force  on  a  few  eminent  designers.’ 
(Rep.  p.  4.) 

These  views  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  It  appears 
that  since  the  establishment  of  the  schools  between  15,000  and 
16,000  students  have  passed  through  them;  and  have  carried 
the  skill  and  knowledge  there  acquired  into  the  manufactories 
of  the  country.  How  far  these  students  have  directly  influenced 
pattern-designing  seems  to  be  matter  of  controversy ;  but  there 
is  an  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  that  they  have  materially 
improved  the  execution  of  designs,  and  that  they  have  consequently 
produced  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  taste  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Dyce,  a  very  high  authority  on  such  matters,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  *  the  schools  have  raised  the  character  of  the  taste 

*  of  the  country,  and  have  produced  a  positive  result  that  may 
‘  be  traced  by  anybody  who  understands  the  history  of  taste.’ 
(Ev.  p.  915.)  Mr.  Poynter,  one  of  the  Government  inspectors, 
is  rather  more  specific.  He  says,  ‘  Artisans  have  now  an  op- 

*  portunity  of  learning  to  draw,  which  they  never  had  before. 
‘ ....  A  very  lat^e  majority  of  your  pupUs  will  never  become 

*  designers,  and  they  never  intend  to  become  designers ;  but 

*  the  best  design  possible  will  be  ruined  if  it  is  put  into  the 

*  hands  of  a  man  who  has  no  feeling  for  it,  and  no  ability  to 

*  execute  it.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  that . With 

‘  regard  to  the  Birmingham  manufactures,  I  can  see  a  very 

*  great  change  since  the  school  was  established.  I  see  a  great 
‘  improvement  in  the  drawing  of  foliage,  and  other  things  which 
‘  enter  into  the  execution  of  designs.  To  say  nothing  of  the  com- 

*  position  of  the  designs,  I  can  see  that  they  are  executed  by  a 

*  more  intelligent  class  of  people ;  they  bear  that  impress  on 

*  them ;  and  at  Nottingham,  agsun,  that  is  particularly  the  case.’ 
(Ev.  p.  528.)  Mr.  Hammersley,  the  master  of  the  Nottingham 
school,  makes  the  following  remark: — *No  longer  than  five 

*  years  ago  anybody  in  London  would  have  treated  with  con- 

*  tempt  any  suggestion  for  getting  good  lace  from  Nottingham ; 
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*  but  how  lace  equal  to  French  lace  is  exported,  and  actually 
‘  sold  in  London  as  French  lace ;  and  that  has  been  designed  by 

*  the  students  of  the  School  of  Design.’  (Ev.  2515.)  Mr. 
Wakefield,  to  whose  evidence  we  have  more  than  once  referred, 
states  that  we  are  very  much  improving  in  jwint  of  taste,  and 
that  we  are  decidedly  gaining  upon  the  French  in  continental 
markets ;  a  result  whicli  he  attributes  partly  to  the  schools  of 
design.  This  gentleman  remarks  that  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  patterns  are  small,  but  that  he  finds  a  great  improvement  m 
the  under-drawers  and  fillers-up.  (Ev.  1011.  1051.)  Mr.  Solly, 
an  Ironmaster  at  Sheffield,  and  chairman  of  the  school  there, 
speaks  of  it  as  eminently  successful,  and  highly  popular  among 
all  classes.  On  being  asked  to  name  any  principal  houses  which 
have  benefited  by  the  school,  he  says,  ‘  I  believe,  in  order  to 

*  do  that,  I  ought  to  take  a  directory  and  name  them  all;  for  1 
‘  believe  there  is  not  one  firm  that  has  not  had  an  apprentice, 

‘  or  young  man,  or  workmen  in  our  school.’  (Ev.  1197.)  Mr. 
Clinton,  the  eminent  porcelain  manufacturer,  considers  that  a 
very  great  improvement  in  design  has  taken  place  in  the  pottery 
wares;  and  has  not  the  least  doubt  that  taste  has  improved 
through  the  introduction  of  Schools  of  Design,  —  from  which  he 
thinks  a  decided  benefit  has  resulted ;  ‘  very  decided,  consider- 
‘  ing  the  time  that  they  have  been  in  existence  —  only  two  years.’ 
(Ev.  2276.)  We  find  also  some  interesting  returns  of  the 
number  of  firms  employing  art  workmen  who  are  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  schools.  Of  forty-one  firms  which  have  returned 
answers  to  a  circular  addressed  to  them  by  !Mr.  ISlilucr  Gibson, 
thirty-one  are  from  places  where  there  are,  and  ten  from  places 
where  there  are  not.  Schools  of  Design.  Of  the  whole  number, 
twenty-six  are  employing  students  from  the  Government, — 
twelve  appear  not  to  do  so,  —  and  three  make  returns  in  a  form 
which  does  not  supply  precise  information  on  the  subject. 
(Rep.  p.  3.)  Several  of  the  firms,  however,  which  do  not  em¬ 
ploy  students  appear  to  have  in  their  employ  persons  who  have 
been  educated  in  France,  or  at  private  schools  in  this  country. 
Others  intimate  that  they  are  prevented  by  distance  or  other 
causes  from  availing  themselves  of  the  schools  as  they  would 
wish.  ‘We  now  give  a  preference  to  scholars  from  the  School 
‘  of  Design  in  selecting  apprentice  drawers.  We  would  insist 
‘  on  our  putters-on  also  attending  the  School  of  Design,  if  within 
‘  reach.’  (Dalglish  &  Co.  Glasgow.)  ‘  All  our  people  were 
*  taught  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  in  this  city. 
‘We  consider  the  School  of  Design  very  beneficial ;  and  should 
‘  we  require  a  designer  or  drawer  of  patterns,  intend  to  avail 

ourselves  of  the  advantages  thb  school  offers.’  (Clabburn  & 
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‘  Co.  Norwich.)  I  have  one  hundred  men  and  upwards,  whose 
‘  avocations  require  artistic  ability ;  but  their  habits  are  formed, 

‘  and  no  chance  of  their  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages 

‘  of  the  Schools  of  Design . I  look  to  youth,  rather 

‘  than  to  persons  of  mature  years,  for  the  benefits  of  these 
‘  schools.’  (Mr.  Ridgway.  Potteries.) 

We  think  these  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  schools 
have  taken  root  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be  eminently  successful. 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  important  than  that  in  which  they 
are  universally  admitted  to  have  succeeded, — the  improvement 
among  the  under-drawers  and  fillers-up.  It  is  to  their  superi¬ 
ority  in  execution,  rather  than  to  their  taste  in  design,  which  is 
often  execrable,  that  the  French  owe  their  advantage  ov  us. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  a  very  interesting  report 
made  by  one  of  the  masters  of  the  School  of  Design  on  some  of 
the  manufactories  of  Paris.  Speaking  of  the  celebrated  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Gobelins,  he  remarks :  ‘  The  artistic  powers  of 
‘  the  actual  workmen  are  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that,  except  for 
‘  beginners,  rule-paper  is  not  used.  The  design  of  the  artist,  most 
‘  frequently  painted  in  oil,  is  punctured  with  small  holes  an  inch 
‘  apart ;  corresponding  with  these  holes  white  threads  are  ver- 
‘  tically  arranged  on  the  loom  at  similar  distances ;  and  this  is 
‘  all  the  mechanical  guidance  the  weaver  has;  —  the  design  itself 
‘  being  placed  immediately  over  his  head,  about  two  feet  above 
‘  him.  Thus  guided,  he  re-protluces  the  forms  and  colours  of 
*  the  design  in  all  their  infinite  variety  —  matching,  himself,  the 
‘  spools  of  worsted  with  the  original  design,  and  blending  and 
‘  strengthening  his  tints  with  artistic  knowledge  and  skill.’ 
These  arc  workmen  w’orth  having;  their  education  is  not  a 
matter  of  secondary  imi)ortance ;  and  if  our  schools  have  done 
any  thing  towards  the  elevation  of  our  own  artisans  into  such 
workmen — capable  of  appreciating  and  therefore  of  giving  effect 
to  a  good  design,  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  our 
hearty  support,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  have  done 
nothing  important  as  yet  in  the  improvement  of  the  designs 
themselves. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice,  that  some  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  express  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  schools  ;  and  that 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  has  been  given  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  not  ‘  practical.’  This  seems  a  little  puzzling  at  first,  parti¬ 
cularly  since  all  the  witnesses  who  make  the  complaint  admit, 
on  cross-examination,  that  they  are  themselves  deriving  great 
practical  benefit  from  them  in  various  ways.  The  charge, 
however,  on  being  sifted,  generally  resolves  itself  into  this, — that 
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the  students  are  not  taught  to  make  saleable  designs.  Or  some¬ 
times  it  is  fashioned  into  a  complaint,  that  the  education  which 
is  given  is  of  a  kind  to  make  artists,  but  not  designers.  These 
are  two  distinct  allegations,  each  of  which  deserves  a  few 
minutes’  attention.  With  regard  to  the  first,  w’e  must  say,  that 
it  seems  to  us  to  show  considerable  misconception  as  to  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  schools.  They  are,  as  the  Committee 
properly  remark,  ‘  educational  institutions,’  and  their  object  is, 
not  to  produce  designs  for  sale,  but  only  to  educate  designers.  A 
doctrine  appears  to  have  been  broached  by  one  of  the  students  of 
the  school,  which  has  formed  the  text,  we  believe,  of  some  lucu¬ 
brations  in  a  periodical  called  the  ‘  Journal  of  Design,’  that  the 
school  ought  to  be  ‘  the  best  market  for  the  manufacturer  in 
‘  want  of  designs ;  ’  and  a  plan  for  giving  it  such  a  character,  by 
calling  upon  the  students  to  furnish  designs  for  all  the  furnitiu^ 
of  the  Government  Offices  and  Royal  Palaces,  and  setting  them 
up  for  sale  to  manufaciurers,  appears,  from  some  documents 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Reix)rt,  to  have  been  some  time 
ago  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  better 
known,  perhaps,  to  some  of  our  readers  under  his  assumed  name 
of  Felix  Summerly.  But  though  Mr.  Cole  was  examined  at 
some  length  before  the  Committee,  we  do  not  find  that  he 
then  gave  any  explanation  of  his  plan — of  whieh  he  has  pro¬ 
bably,  on  further  consideration,  seen  the  inexpediency.  We 
cannot  but  think,  indeed,  that  an  attempt  of  this  sort  would 
have  a  tendency  at  once  to  lower  the  character,  and  to  destroy 
the  utility  of  the  school.  Supposing  it  were  possible,  which  it  is 
not,  to  give  the  students  such  instruction  as  w^ould  enable  them 
to  compete  with  the  experienced  designer  of  the  manufactory  In 
the  production  of  patterns  for  sale,  it  would  be  most  injurious  to 
attempt  to  do  so.  At  present  the  students  are  taught  to  pursue 
the  beautiful ;  but  under  such  a  system  they  would  pursue  only 
the  saleable :  And  the  successful  student  would,  of  course,  be 
the  one  whose  design  fetched  the  highest  price,  and  had  the 
greatest  run.  The  connoisseurs  and  teachers  might  abuse  it  as 
they  pleased ;  they  might  show  that  ‘  it  was  not  classical,  nor  a 
‘representation  of  animal  life  or  vegetable  life;’  the  student 
would  answer  with  Mr.  Wakefield,  ‘  It  is  in  good  taste /or  sale 
and  we  are  afraid  the  answer  would  be  conclusive  with  the  majo¬ 
rity.  Nay,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves  would  escape  the  infection ;  we  do  not  mean  that  they 
would  lose  their  own  perception  of  the  beautiful,  but  that  they 
would  grow  more  and  more  anxious  to  produce  what  should  be 
popular,  and  would  thus,  insensibly  perhaps,  fall  into  the  snare 
of  ‘  working  dmen  to  the  taste  of  the  manufacturer.’  But 
we  shall  be  told.  This  is  what  your  student,  educate  him  how 
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you  will,  must  come  to  at  last ;  he  may  come  out  of  the  school 
with  the  purest  notions  you  please,  but  they  will  soon  be  soiled 
when  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  manufacturer ;  and  it  will 
be  said,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  the  manufacturer 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  bow  to  the  corporate  authority  of 
the  school  in  matters  of  taste,  than  to  that  of  an  individual 
student.  There  is  some  truth,  no  doubt,  in  this :  but  there  is 
an  important  distinction  to  be  noticed.  If  James  Harvey 
comes  out  of  the  school  with  cultivated  taste,  and  is  compelled 
in  his  own  despite  to  alter  and  mangle  his  designs  to  please  the 
manufacturer,  the  works  he  will  produce  may  or  may  not  be  such 
as  to  immortalise  him  among  ornamental  artists ;  but,  mangled 
as  they  ai*e,  no  doubt  they  will  be  better  than  they  would  have 
been  without  ms  schooling,  and  will  do  some  good  in  their 
generation.  Next  year  another  designer  will  follow  him,  and 
probably  go  farther — and  then  another  and  another,  —  all,  it 
may  be,  destined  to  encounter  mortifications  of  the  same  sort, 
but  all  likely  to  do  their  part  in  gradually  raising  the  standard 
of  public  t^te.  And  all  this  while,  remember,  the  Fountain 
head  from  which  they  flow  is  kept  pure ;  and  will  continue  to 
supply  unadulterated  waters  till  the  land  is  cleansed.  But  once 
pollute  the  fountain,  and  what  remains  for  us  ?  If  our  light 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !  This  appears  to  us  to 
be  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  preserving  the  educational  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  school,  and  not  suffering  it  to  degenerate  into  *  a 
*  market  for  designs.’ 

There  are  other  and  weighty  reasons  too.  The  student  could 
hardly  hope  to  rival  the  experienced  practical  designer,  in  a  contest 
where  superiority  of  taste  would  form  but  one  element,  and  that  not 
the  most  important,  of  success.  A  trick  of  arrangement,  an  almost 
imperceptible  diversity,  might  suffice  to  give  a  very  inferior  de¬ 
sign  such  a  superiority  in  point  of  cheapness  or  convenience,  as 
would  defeat  the  student,  and,  what  is  worse,  might  ruin  the 
credit  of  the  school.  For  were  the  School  to  undertake  such  a  con¬ 
test,  there  would  of  course  be  jealous  eyes  upon  it.  Every  failure 
would  be  magnified ;  and  as  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  find  fault,  it 
would  run  great  risk  of  discomfiture,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 
school  would  be  the  discomfiture  of  the  cause  of  Taste.  Besides, 
it  strikes  us  that  private  designers  might  fairly  complain  if 
Government  were  to  apply  the  public  funds  to  the  establishment 
of  a  mere  mart  for  designs.  It  would  be  said.  Why  not  do  the 
same  by  all  other  professions  ?  Why  not  have  a  government  col¬ 
lege  for  architects,  to  which  recourse  might  be  had  by  all  persons 
desiring  to  build?  or  for  engineers,  where  the  best  plans  for 
railways  or  bridges  should  be  obtained?  The  comparison,  we 
think,  would  be  perfectly  fair ;  and  we  believe  that  in  design,  as 
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in  other  matters,  the  principles  of  Free-trade  are  the  ])rinclple3 
of  common  sense;  and  that  the  golden  rule  is  this, — Educate  as 
highly  as  you  can ;  but  leave  the  rest  to  competition. 

We  pass  by,  then,  the  complaint  that  the  schools  are  not 
practical  because  they  do  not  furnish  the  manufacturer  with  a 
market  for  designs.  The  next  complaint  is  a  more  serious  one ; 
namely,  that  the  schools  do  not  give  a  practical  education ;  and 
do  not  supply  the  student  with  the  particular  kind  of  instruction 
that  he  seeks.  If  this  be  true,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  fault ;  for 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  these  schools  were  founded  and 
are  supported  by  Parliament,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cating  men  to  become  designers  and  art-workmen ;  and  that  if 
they  neglect  this  object,  and  apply  themselves  to  giving  only 
general  artistic  instruction,  they  disappoint  the  intentions  of 
Parliament,  however  valuable  they  may  be  in  other  respects. 
We  cannot,  however,  find  any  proof  that  they  are  justly  liable 
to  this  Imputation.  That  the  schools,  in  their  present  unde¬ 
veloped  state,  are  doing  all  that  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
education,  practical  or  otherwise,  is  not  pretended  by  any  body ; 
nor  do  we  think  it  likely  that  they  will  do  so  until  Parliament 
shall  open  its  purse-strings  much  wider,  and  raise  its  present 
meagre  grant  to  three  or  four  times  its  amount.  But  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  education  w'hich  is  now  being 
given  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  emi¬ 
nently  practical  and  successful.  AVe  observe  that  those  who 
are  dlsjwsed  to  find  fault  say,  they  cannot  discover  that,  in  any 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  there  is  one  design  which 
can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  unaided  work  of  the  students  in 
the  School  of  Design  (Ev.  1984.), — a  remark  about  as  sensible, 
if  we  are  to  understand  it  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  true, 
as  if  one  should  say  that  he  could  not  find  a  single  treatise  on 
philosophy,  or  a  single  edition  of  a  classic  author,  that  could 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  unaided  work  of  an  Eton  boy  or  of 
an  undergraduate  at  Oxford !  or  a  single  fine  historical  painting 
executed  by  an  actual  student  in  the  Royal  Academy.  But 
what  are  we  to  infer  from  that?  Assuredly  not,  that  the  students 
are  not  being  educated  to  produce  such  designs  in  good  time ;  for 
we  have  direct  evidence  to  prove  that  they  are.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  evidence  of  ^Ir.  Nickisson,  who  is  studying  in  the 
London  School  wdth  a  view  to  acquiring  ‘  so  much  artistic 
‘  knowledge  as  to  enable  him  to  lead  a  number  of  designers ;  ’ 
and  who  tells  us  that  he  hopes  the  knowledge  he  is  acquiring 
will  be  ‘  very  useful  to  him  indeed  ’  in  this  respect,  and  that  ‘  for 
‘  four  or  five  years  to  come  he  should  wish  to  pursue  the  same 
‘  course  of  study.’  (Ev.  1139,  1166-8.)  Then  we  have  Mr. 
James  Harvey,  a  practical  designer  for  several  sorts  of  woven 
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and  printed  fabrics,  who  has  been  studying  at  Somerset  House 
for  four  or  five  years ;  he  *  attributes  to  it  his  main  artistic 
‘  knowledge,’  and  finds  it  of  ‘  considerable  service  to  him  in  his 
‘  profession.’  (Ev.  3650,  3655.)  Then,  again,  there  is  Mr. 
Apsley  Pellatt,  the  eminent  glass  manufacturer,  who  employs 
as  his  principal,  or  indeed  his  sole  designer,  a  young  man  selected 
from  the  same  school.  (Ev.  3415-16.)  Then,  passing  over  the  va¬ 
luable  evidence  of  Mr.  Redgrave  and  Mr.  Burchett  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  design  is  taught  in  the  same  school,  we  have  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell  of  Sheffield,  and  Air.  Hammersley  of  Nottingham,  bring¬ 
ing  forward  abundant  proof  that,  in  those  schools  at  least,  the 
students  are  so  educated  as  actually  to  produce  designs  very  far 
superior  to  any  that  had  been  in  use  in  their  respective  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  before.  And  there  are  some  eighteen  or  nineteen 
cases  mentioned  by  Air.  Burchett  (3481,  3482.)  of  students  who 
have  within  his  own  knowledge  obtained  good  employment  as 
designers,  after  leaving  the  school.  Indeed,  considering  how 
short  a  time  most  of  the  schools  have  been  founded,  how  much 
there  has  been  to  do,  how  inadequately  they  have  been  supplied 
with  the  means  of  doing  it,  how  much  work  has  often  been 
thrown  upon  a  single  master,  where  there  ought  to  have  been 
two  or  three, — and  lastly,  what  inducements  there  have  been  for 
the  students  to  leave  the  schools  as  soon  as  ever  they  have 
acquired  so  much  knowledge  as  to  enable  them  to  command 
ready  employment  at  increased  wages,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  success  of  these  institutions  has 
been  very  remarkable  indeed. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  believe  that  still  greater  progress 
might  have  been  made  under  a  different  system ;  and  who  think 
the  time  of  the  students  is  needlessly  taken  up  with  instruction  of 
a  kind  more  suited  to  promote  the  fine  arts  than  the  study  of 
ornament.  We  hope  w'e  shall  not  be  thought  very  impertinent  if 
we  *  disable  the  judgment’  of  some  who  are  most  forward  with 
criticisms  of  this  sort ;  for  many  of  them  are  really  Incompetent  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  matter  at  all.  There  are  very  few 
persons  who  are  aware  what  amount,  or  even  what  kind,  of 
instruction  is  required  in  order  to  make  an  ornamental  artist ; 
and  it  must  be  obvious  that,  when  we  begin  to  educate,  we 
necessarily  have  to  impart  an  amount  of  instruction  of  which 
the  uneducated  do  not  at  once  perceive  the  bearing.  There 
would  be  no  great  virtue  in  education  if  it  were  not  so.  Those 
who  know  nothing  of  astronomy  are,  doubtless,  surprised  to 
find  the  students  of  that  science  beginning  with  the  rudiments 
of  mathematics,  —  and  probably  think  that  a  quicker  and  more 
practical  course  of  instruction  might  easily  be  devised ;  nay,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  could  establish  something  like  a 
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proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  views,  by  bringing  forward  pupils 
of  their  own,  who,  without  knowing  a  square  from  a  cirele, 
would  be  able  to  point  out  the  principal  constellations  better 
than  this  or  that  learned  mathematician.  Perhaps  this  sort  of 
feeling  is  natural  also  among  manufacturers,  and  some  of  the 
more  ignorant  of  those  whom  they  call  designers, — persons  who, 
having  never  had  a  theoretic  education  themselves,  and  having 
got  on  somehow  or  other  without  it,  are  apt  to  undervalue 
its  importance.  But  it  was  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
us  out  of  the  hands  of  this  elass  that  the  schools  were  founded; 
and  if  they  had  done  nothing  but  establish  the  necessity  of  some 
theoretic  teaching,  we  should  say  they  had  done  good  service. 
To  produce  great  results  in  any  branch  of  art,  it  is  necessary  to 
elevate  the  tone  of  those  engaged  in  it ;  and  to  give  them  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  its  scientific  or  ide^  {jerfection,  before  they  are  called 
upon  to  practise  it  for  money.  But  this  ean  never  be  accom¬ 
plished  but  by  a  scientific  education  preceding  a  practical  one ; 
and  though  some  ‘  practical  men,’  as  they  delight  to  call  them¬ 
selves,  affect  to  sneer  at  the  doctrine,  we  believe  it  would  be 
found  that  those  who  have  attained  to  any  real  eminence  as  mere 
practical  men,  have  always  lamented  the  want  of  a  scientific 
education  for  themselves,  and  have  been  forward  in  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  others.  We  attach  little  w'eight,  therefore,  to  the 
complmnts  of  those  who  are  disappointed  at  the  slowness  of 
the  process  of  forming  ornamentists,  and  who  would  prefer  a 
superficial  to  a  thorough  course  of  training. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  objectors  who  must  be  treated 
with  greater  deference.  It  appears  that  a  controversy  exists  as 
to  the  order  in  which  the  instructions  should  be  given,  the  place 
which  the  teaching  of  figure  drawing  should  occupy,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried.  It  is  held,  we  believe, 
by  some,  that  to  teach  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure  is 
altogether  unnecessary  ;  others  think  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
some  classes  of  students  but  not  to  all ;  others,  again,  regard  it 
as  universally  indispensable.  There  are  also  some  who  hold  that 
the  figure-drawing  should  come  first,  and  the  special  instruction 
in  ornament  follow  it ;  others  who  think  that  the  student  should 
b^ln  with  ornament  and  end  with  the  figure ;  and  others  who 
think  that  both  should  be  taught  together.  Upon  so  debateable 
a  question  we,  as  laymen,  enter  with  much  timidity ;  and,  in 
what  we  are  about  to  say,  we  desire  to  be  understood  as  throw¬ 
ing  out  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  others,  rather  than 
as.  announcing  any  confident  or  dogmatic  views  of  our  own. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  consider  for  what  purposes  the 
omamcntist  should  stndy  the  human  figure.  It  is  not  merely  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  introduce  it  into  decoration ;  since. 
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if  this  were  the  case,  there  would  be  large  classes  of  designers 
who  would  clearly  have  no  need  of  it  at  alL  Yet  it  forms  an 
important  part  in  the  education  of  every  ornamental  artist. 
His  first  object  is,  of  course,  to  acquire  freedom  of  hand  and 
the  power  of  imitating  what  is  set  before  him.  This,  it  is  said 
by  some,  is  acquired  by  practice  in  figure-drawing,  far  better  than 
in  any  other  manner ;  and  therefore  they  argue  that  we  ought  to 
place  figure-drawing  in  the  first  rank,  and  assign  to  it  the  first 
importance  in  the  education  of  the  designer.  The  assertion  is, 
however,  challenged  by  other  authorities ;  who  deny  that  greater 
power  is  communicated  by  drawing  the  figure  than  by  any 
other  kind  of  drawing.  This  is  nurely  an  artist’s  question,  and  to 
artists  we  must  leave  the  solution, — merely  remarking  that  the 
study  of  the  figure  appears  to  be  of  a  severer  character  than  the 
study  of  other  forms  —  and  to  be,  on  that  account,  well  adapted 
to  produce  a  careful  and  simple  style. 

13ut  those  who  advocate  this  its  ‘grammatical  use,’  —  as  it 
is  well  styled  by  Mr.  liedgrave — are  met  with  an  objection 
that  the  time  spent  in  this  part  of  the  teaching  would  be 
turned  to  better  account,  if  devoted  to  studies  in  which  the 
pupil,  while  obtaining  as  good,  or  nearly  as  good,  an  educa¬ 
tion  for  his  hand  and  eye,  would  be  at  the  same  time  ac¬ 
quiring  specific  knowledge  of  a  kind  that  w'ould  be  directly 
and  immediately  useful  to  him,  —  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
study  of  conventional  ornament.  Now  we  do  not  at  all  under¬ 
rate  the  importance  of  giving  instruction  in  conventional  orna¬ 
ment.  It  is,  of  course,  a  main  part  of  the  business  of  the 
school ;  but  we  must  protest  against  the  notion  that  the  study 
of  conventional  ornament  can  ever  be  sufficient  for  a  designer  in 
any  branch  of  manufactures  whatever.  If  we  are  ever  to  attain 
originality  of  invention  —  if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  school  of  our 
own  —  we  must  draw  our  inspiration,  not  from  the  productions 
of  other  schools,  but  from  nature.  The  omamentist,  as  we  saw 
in  the  beginning,  applies  the  principles  of  beauty  which  he  dis¬ 
covers  in  Nature  to  a  new  subject ;  but  how  is  he  to  do  this  if  he 
do  not  take  Nature  for  bis  guide?  What  sort  of  a  landscape 
would  a  painter  produce,  if  he  studied  only  Claude  and  Ruys- 
dael,  instead  of  going  to  the  rocks,  trees,  and  streams  themselves, 
from  which  Claude  and  Kuysdael  drew?  If  an  attempt  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  works  of  Nature  at  second-hand  is  always  insipid,  how 
vain  must  be  the  attempt  to  apply  to  a  new  subject  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  she  produces  those  works,  without  first  taking  the 
pains  to  acquire  them  from  herself!  Conventional  ornament  is 
an  adaptation  of  natural  beauty  to  the  productions  of  human 
industry.  Undoubtedly  it  is  most  important  to  the  student  to 
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know  how  the  Greeks  or  Italians  contrived  to  turn  natural 
forms  to  account  for  this  purpose :  but  first  let  us  take  care  to 
familiarise  him  with  the  natural  forms  themselves ;  so  that,  when 
he  is  at  work  for  himself,  he  may  compose  his  variations  upon 
the  true  type,  and  not  upon  the  conventional  rendering  of  it. 
The  herald  who  drew  his  ideas  of  the  king  of  beasts  from  the 
Royal  Arms  of  England,  pronounced  the  lions  in  the  Tower  to 
be  not  the  least  like  real  lions !  The  mistake  was  not  of  much 
consequence  in  the  particular  instance  referred  to ;  but  we 
should  hardly  feel  satisfied  with  a  designer  who  could  only 
arrange  the  lily  or  the  rose  upon  classical  principles,  —  without 
having  himself  an  acquaintance  with  the  natural  peculiarities 
and  varieties  of  the  flower.  A  close  study  of  natural  forms  is 
therefore  indispensable  to  the  designer — and  should  form  part  of 
his  education  at  an  early  period.  Indeed,  in  the  formation  of  a 
great  onianientist  we  should  be  inclined  to  put  ofl‘  the  study 
of  conventional  ornament  as  long  as  possible ;  and,  to  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  a  kindred  art,  we  would  have  him  learn  his 
grammar  thoroughly,  before  he  begins  to  think  of  style. 

We  are  aware  that  this  theory  cannot  always  be  acted  ujMjn. 
Perhaps  it  is  at  present  Inapplicable  to  the  majority  of  cases.  Stu¬ 
dents,  who  come  for  a  few  months’  special  instruction  to  assist  them 
in  their  daily  avocations,  cannot  be  set  down  to  the  rudiments ; 
but  must  be  assisted  in  their  owm  way,  —  or  they  will  leave  the 
school.  We  cannot  help  suspecting,  indeed,  that  there  has  been 
rather  too  much  prudery  in  this  respect  at  Somerset  House. 
Mr.  Richardson,  one  of  the  masters,  mentions  a  case  where  a 
student — an  ironmonger  by  trade — asked  him  to  assist  him  in 
making  a  design  for  a  stove  :  he  set  him  to  work  accordingly  ; 
but  Mr.  Wilson — then  the  director  of  the  school — coming  by, 
took  the  student  away,  and  set  him  to  work  upon  an  elevation 
of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  desiring  him  to  copy  it  by  a  scale  of 
modules  and  minutes :  in  a  few  days  the  young  man  left  the 
school !  *  We  dare  say  the  director  was  quite  right  in  thinking 
the  young  man  wanted  more  elementary  instruction ;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  him  to  have  gone  through  a 
thorough  course  of  it :  but  the  young  man  was  not  willing  to 
drudge — and  so  he  was  not  benefited  at  all.  Even  the  committee 
of  management,  which  was  substituted  for  the  director  on  the 
abolition  of  that  oflSce,  appear  to  have  run  some  risk  of  splitting 
on  the  same  rock ;  and,  in  their  zeal  for  sound  teaching,  to  have 
somewhat  overlooked  the  peculiarities  of  the  class  for  which 


•  Mr. Kichardson’s  letter;  see  Report  of  Special  Committee  of 
Council  of  School  of  Design,  1847. 
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they  had  to  prescribe  the  course  of  education.  It  seems  to  us 
that  nothing  can  be  sounder  than  their  general  scheme  of  in¬ 
struction  for  all  such  pupils  as  desire  really  to  become — what 
the  schools  were  at  first  Intended  to  produce — superior  designers. 
But  they  should  remember  that  superior  designers  take  long  in 
educating;  that  the  public  are  impatient  for  fruits;  and  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  young  men  in  the  country  who,  without  desiring 
a  thorough  training,  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  school  for  special  purposes  of  their  own, — men,  in 
short,  who  want  assistance  rather  than  education.  For  such  as 
these  a  great  deal  of  latitude  must  be  allowed.  When  a  friend 
of  ours  obtained  his  commission  in  a  county  regiment,  he  went 
to  a  master  of  arms,  to  learn  the  sword  exercise — and  naturally 
asked  how  long  it  w'ould  take  him  to  acquire  it.  ‘  Why,  sir,’ 
Avas  the  reply,  ‘  if  you  only  want  to  learn  the  sword  exercise 

*  well  enough  to  pass  in  the  yeomanry,  I  can  show  you  that  in 
‘  two  lessons ;  but  if  you  want  to  become  a  master  of  your 

*  weapon,  Ave  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  have  tAvelve 
‘  lessons  at  least.’  That  is  just  the  case  with  the  students  in  the 
Schools  of  Design.  Nine  tenths  of  them  cannot  afford  to  go 
through  the  tAvelve  lessons ;  but  they  want  the  tAvo,  just  to  enable 
them  to  pass  in  the  manufactory.  Superior  designers,  to  be  sure, 
cannot  be  formed  in  this  way ;  yet  a  great  improvement  may  be 
effected  in  the  class  Avhlch  so  materially  influences  designing, — 
the  under-drawers,  the  fillers-up,  and  the  putters-on — who  have 
hitherto  rather  impeded  than  assisted  the  designer,  owing  to 
their  inability  to  execute  his  conceptions  with  any  thing  like 
taste  or  fidelity.  We  think  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Schools 
of  Design  have  already  done  a  great  deal  in  this  direction ;  and 
Ave  hope  that  neither  the  public  nor  the  committee  will  underrate 
its  importance. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  the  figure-drawing,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  doubts  Avhether  another  important  reason 
for  enforcing  it  has  not  been  overlooked.  We  need  offer  no 
apology  for  extracting  the  following  remarks  of  a  Avriter  whom 
Ave  have  already  quoted.  He  says :  ‘  Almost  all  subjects  of 
‘  decorative  art  are  intended  to  serve  some  purpose  more  or  less 
‘  intimately  connected  with  the  human  person ;  and,  in  order  to 
‘  adapt  them  to  it,  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  is  indispensable. 
‘  Even  in  architectural  decorations  those  ornaments  and  colours 

*  ought  to  be  chosen  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  sizes  and 

*  complexions  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  use  the  build- 
‘  ing  ;  but,  in  respect  of  the  smaller  things, — such  as  dress  and 
‘  furniture,  which  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  person,— 
‘  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  make  them  suit  it.  A 
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*  chair,  for  instance,  ought  to  be  comfortable,  and  it  ought  also 

*  to  be  elegant  in  form ;  and  this  elegance  should  not  only  be 

*  seen  when  it  is  untenanted ;  but  it  ought  to  throw  its  occupier 
‘  into  a  graceful  attitude,  and  look  well  with  him  in  it.  But  a 

*  cabinet-maker  will  hardly  succeed  in  this,  unless  he  knows 

*  enough  of  the  human  figure  to  understand  what  a  graceful 

*  attitude  is,  and  how  to  produce  it  The  example  is  a  little 

*  homely,  and  perhaps  has  a  smack  of  too  much  luxury ;  but  the 

*  principle  is  one  which  may  be  extended  to  all  our  furniture, — 

‘  to  carriages  and  their  fittings, — to  the  colour  and  patterns  of 

*  papers,  of  carpets,  of  curtains,  of  fumitmre-covers, — and,  more 

*  especially,  to  all  things  made  for  the  purposes  of  dress.’  ‘  It 

*  is  much  to  be  wished,’  he  continues,  *  that  tailors  and  milliners 

*  could  be  made  to  admit  this,  and  to  submit  to  a  little  instruetion 
‘  in  a  School  of  Design ;  but  I  fear  they  are  too  powerful,  and  their 

*  customers  too  submissive  subjects,  to  allow  us  to  hope  for  any 

*  thing  of  the  kind.  But  the  makers  of  the  materials  are  in  a 

*  better  position  ;  and  ought  to  learn  to  produce  stuff's  suited  for 

*  all  varieties  of  size  and  complexion,  and  for  different  lights, 

*  but  always  to  produce  something  adapted  to  some  human 
‘  figure,  and  not  the  hideous  spots  and  railroad  stripes  which 

*  now  frequently  cut  up  and  disguise  their  wearers.’ 

But  we  turn  gladly  from  the  regions  of  controversy  to  ground 
on  which  all  agree.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  or  that 
particular  system  of  instruction,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  beneficial  effects  which  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
opening  of  schools  of  art  in  all  quarters  of  the  country.  It  is 
but  little  to  say  that  a  young  man  is  better  employed  in  copying 
the  most  inapposite  Pompeian  decorations  than  in  tippling  at  the 
pnblic  house;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  make  too  much  even  of  the 
gratifying  account  which  Mr.  Minton  gives  (Ev.  2648.)  of  the 
sinecure  which  ‘  the  stipendiary  magistrate  who  sits  five  days  a 

*  week’  at  the  Potteries,  has  enjoyed  since  the  opening  of  the 
schools  at  Stoke  and  Hanley*;  but  the  bearing  of  these  schools 
upon  the  education  of  the  country  strikes  us  as  exceedingly  impor- 
twt.  Standing  aloof,  as  they  do,  from  everything  like  sectarian 
controversy  on  religious  questions,  and  offering  attractions  for  a 
class  which  is  least  commonly  to  be  found  in  our  national  and  other 
schools,  they  are  of  great  service  as  outposts  of  education,  in  an 
interesting,  but  rather  inaccessible  country.  To  each  is  attached 
a  collection  of  valuable  specimens  and  works  of  art,  and  a  lend¬ 
ing  library  for  the  use  of  the  students.  These  are  thus  brought 


*  There  are  mines,  too,  we  rejoice  to  say,  in  which  the  introduction 
of  Music  has  been  equally  beneficial. 
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witliln  reach  of  a  class  comprising  many  who  would  think  lightly 
of  book  learning  for  its  own  sake,  and  many  who  are  unable  to 
get  any  book  learning  even  if  they  desired  it.  A  great  amount 
of  instruction  is  thus  indirectly  communicated  to  them.  They 
are  found  eagerly  to  avail  themselves  of  the  library ;  and  the 
examination  of  the  various  models  and  examples  awakens  in  them 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  their  origin  and  meaning,  which  must 
continually  be  leading  them  on  to  more  and  more  knowledge. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  incalculable  good  may  often  be  effected  by 
familiarising  them  with  forms  and  principles  of  beauty,  which 
must  often  prove  to  be  vehicles  of  moral  as  well  as  of  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement.  In  this  luxurious  and  self-indulgent 
age  such  effects  are  of  the  highest  value.  Splendour  and  os¬ 
tentation  are  now  carried  very  far  with  us ;  but  good  taste  and 
refinement  are  much  neglected.  The  consequence  is  that 
our  pleasures  and  desires  partake  too  much  of  the  sensual, 
and  tend  rather  to  the  degradation  than  to  the  exaltation  of 
our  nature.  Finery  is  too  generally  preferred  to  elegant  sim¬ 
plicity;  dress,  and  furniture,  and  all  the  other  appliances  of  civi¬ 
lised  life,  are  esteemed  according  as  they  minister  to  the  display 
of  wealth,  rather  than  according  to  their  real  beauty.  Thus 
the  rich  are  made  arrogant,  and  the  poor  discontented:  And 
the  evil  feeds  itself.  The  love  of  beauty,  which  was  given  us 
to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  our  love  of  ease  and  riches,  is 
so  far  perverted,  as  to  act  as  a  stimulus  instead  of  a  check ;  and 
what  should  have  been  for  our  health  is  turned  into  an  occasion 
of  falling.  What  then  is  the  appropriate  remedy  ?  Clearly  it  is 
to  place  before  all  a  different  standard  of  enjoyment, — a  standard 
which  the  poorest  may  perceive  to  be  within  his  reach,  and  which 
the  richest  will  fail  of  attaining  without  the  cultivation  of  some 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  his  nature.  We  hear  much  of  the  effect 
which  the  natural  character  and  scenery  of  a  country  has  upon  the 
natural  character  of  its  inhabitants  —  how  their  tastes  and  habits 
are  formed  ujwn  it.  Does  it  never  occur  to  us,  while  we  medi¬ 
tate  on  these  things,  that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  an  artificial 
world,  and  of  scenery  which  is  principally  of  our  own  creation, 
and  is  therefore  under  our  o»vn  command — and  which  yet  exer¬ 
cise  upon  us  effects  in  some  degree  similar  to  those  which  we 
attribute  to  the  world  of  nature.  Creatures  of  habit,  we  learn 
to  like  that  which  we  live  wdth ;  we  become  as  it  were  accli¬ 
mated  to  certain  modes  of  life,  and  even  forms  of  ornament, — and 
love  them  from  association.  AVe  should  augur  well  of  a  country 
where  high  art  and  decorative  art  appealed  to  the  same  parts  of 
our  nature,  and  acknowledged  principles  in  common ;  where 
public  taste  had  been  so  far  advanced  as  to  prefer  skilful  work- 
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nianship  to  costly  materials,  and  an  elegant  wooden  platter  to  the 
most  sumptuous  gold  or  silver  plate,  less  beautifully  wrought. 

Notwithstanding  our  ostentatious  habits,  no  one  will  deny 
that  of  late  years  a  step  has  been  taken  in  this  direction.  The 
attention  of  the  public  has  been  aroused ;  and  we  have  become 
conscious  of  our  short-comings.  In  these  matters  the  desire  of 
improvement  is  half  the  battle.  Crude  theories  in  art,  incorrect 
practices,  and  bad  examples  cannot  be  suppressed  by  act  of  par¬ 
liament.  But  the  taste  of  a  people  may  gradually  be  raised,  by 
taking  every  opportunity  of  making  it  familiar  with  the  bert 
possible  motlels  of  every  description.  And,  to  whatever  extent 
►Schools  of  Design  may  contribute  to  this  enviable  consummation, 
they  will  in  the  same  degree  secure  every  immediate  and  minor 
object,  in  this  their  more  complete  success.  At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  School  of  Design  established  in  the  Potteries,  —  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  in  the  chair, — the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  requested  to  assure  his  colleagues,  *  that  no  branch  of  manu- 

*  facture  more  urgently  required  the  advantage  of  Schools  of 
‘  Design  than  that  of  china  and  earthenware ;  that  no  district 
‘  has  the  prospect  of  being  more  extensively  benefited  by  their 
‘  operation  than  the  Staffordshire  Potteries ;  and  that  they  trust 
‘  no  population  will  be  found  more  grateful  for  their  establish- 

*  ment.’  Mr.  Labouchcre  truly  observed,  in  reply,  that,  after  all 
which  Government  might  do,  the  real  success  and  permanent 
interests  of  such  institutions  must  mainly  depend  on  the  support 
given  them  by  the  communities  in  which  they  exist;  and  we 
agree  with  the  AthentBvm  in  rejoicing  that  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  this  element  of  final  prosperity  seems  likely  to  be  supplied. 


Art.  VI.  —  1.  Political  and  Social  Economy,  its  practical 
Applications.  (From  ‘  Chambers’s  Instructive  and  Enter- 
‘  taining  Library.’)  By  John  Hill  Burton.  Edinburgh: 
1849. 

2.  Evils  of  England,  Social  and  Economical.  By  A  LONDON 
Physician.  London;  1849. 

3.  Tactics  for  the  Times.  By  J.  C.  Sy'MONS.  London :  1849. 

TJerhaps  the  two  features  which  have  most  distinguished  the 
public  mind  of  Britain  during  the  last  few  years  are,  a 
quick  perception  and  conscientious  sense  of  our  social  evils, — 
and  an  entire  want  of  system  and  philosophy  in  our  mode 
of  treating  and  regarding  them.  Till  the  continental  convulsions 
of  the  last  twelvemonths  threw  for  the  time  all  other  matters 
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into  the  shade,  the  public  attention  seemed  to  be  fixing  itself 
upon  the  miseries  and  maladies  of  our  population  with  an  almost 
morbid  intensity ;  and  wdth  an  impatience  of  endurance,  and  a 
craving  for  action,  as  alarming  to  the  philosopher  as  it  was  en¬ 
couraging  and  consolatory  to  the  mere  philanthropist.  Most  of 
the  topics  which  bad  formerly  absorbed  the  interest  of  the 
nation  were  settled  and  forgotten.  The  agitating  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  parliamentary  reform,  and  religious  toleration, 
were  well  nigh  disposed  of ;  and  the  vast  field  of  colonial  policy, 
which  for  some  years  to  come  will  probably  occupy  the  front  rank 
in  popular  and  parliamentary  interest,  had  as  yet  scarcely  been 
opened.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  regular  campaigns  of 
party  warfare,  from  the  absence  of  those  great  subjects  which 
had  divested  them  of  their  littleness,  were  beginning  to  be  trite 
and  wearisome.  In  the  pause  from  conflicts,  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  which  ensued,  people  had  leisure  to  look  at  home,  and  to 
inquire  into  their  domestic  position.  And  what  they  saw  might 
well  stagger  and  appal  them.  ^leanwhile,  benevolent  individuals 
had  long  been  busy  in  examining  and  exposing  those  particular 
grievances  or  sufferings  which  had  severally  attracted  their  ima¬ 
gination  or  their  pity.  Each  philanthropist  had  his  pet  evil. 
Some  mused  and  discoursed  on  that  congeries  of  undigested 
symptoms  which  they  termed  ‘  The  Condition-of-England 
‘  Question.’  Others,  less  comprehensive  in  their  sympathy,  or 
less  ambitious  in  their  zeal,  were  content  to  divide  the  labours  of 
social  reformation.  One  man  considered  the  factory  population 
as  his  peculiar  charge.  Another  took  coal  mines  under  his 
especial  protection.  A  third  organised  a  crusade  against  drunk¬ 
enness  ;  a  fourth  occupied  himself  with  the  statistics  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  a  fifth  affected  juvenile  criminals ;  a  sixth  paupers ;  a 
seventh  looked  after  slaves ;  an  eighth  threw  his  ajgis  over  the 
natives  in  remote  colonies; — till  the  unfortunate  agricultural 
peasants  were  the  only  portion  of  our  population  that  seemed 
neglected  and  forgotten.  No  ‘  Protector  of  the  Aborigines’ 
sprung  up  for  them :  For  those  on  whom  this  office  should  natu¬ 
rally  have  devolved,  were  busy  in  other  fields. 

Two  great  benefits  have  resulted  from  this  widespread  and 
irregular  activity.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  collected  an  inva¬ 
luable  mass  of  information  on  the*  condition,  moral  and  physical, 
of  nearly  every  branch  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  guide  us  in  our 
efforts  for  their  amelioration ;  and,  secondly,  we  have  at  last 
penetrated  the  public  mind  with  the  sincere  conviction  tlmt’TiIese 
matters  possess  for  us  a  personal,  paramount,  and  urgent  interest, 
with  which  no  question  of  foreign  policy  or  party  struggle  can 
for  a  moment  vie.  The  task  of  restoring  health  and  sound- 
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ness  to  a  society  bo  fearfully  diseased  as  ours  unquestionably  is, 
is  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  at  once  the  noblest,  and  the 
most  imperative,  to  which  citizens  or  statesmen  can  now  direct 
their  energies. 

But  the  mass  of  dismal  and  disheartening  facts  which  these 
investigations  have  brought  to  light,  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
disseminate  an  impression  at  once  mischievous  and  untrue.  We 
hear  it  frequently  assumed,  that  these  evils  are  novel  and  increas¬ 
ing  ;  that  our  social  condition  is  fast  degenerating ;  that  we  are 
nationally  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  from  which  time  is  scarcely 
left  us  to  draw  back.  Now,  that  this  impression  is  not  only  * 
untrue,  but  the  very  reverse  of  truth,  is  unquestionable,  to  all 
who  have  either  read  history  in  detail  or  who  have  been  long 
actively  engaged  in  the  labours  of  philanthropy — to  all,  in  fact, 
but  those  whose  attention  to  these  subjects  has  been  of  recent 
date,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  evil  has  therefore  burst  upon 
them  suddenly.  Those  who  have  been  longest,  most  profoundly 
and  practically  conversant  with  ‘  the  wounds  and  bruises  and 

*  putrifying  sores’  of  the  body  politic — who  have  been  well 
aware  that,  ‘  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  to  the  head  there  is 

*  no  soundness  therein’ — are  the  last  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our 
progress  hitherto,  or  to  despair  of  our  progress  in  future.  It 
is  not  Arkwright  or  the  elder  Peel  who  would  quarrel  with  the 
present  discipline  and  ventilation  of  our  factories.  It  is  not 
Howard  or  ^Irs.  Fry  who  would  now  be  horror-struck  at  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  prisons ;  nor  Romilly  or  Mackintosh  who  would 
complain  of  the  atrocities  and  enormities  of  our  actual  criminal 
jurisprudence.  ^Ir.  ISIacaulay’s  admirable  remarks,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  his  History,  on  comparisons  of  this  kind  so  often 
loosely  made  to  our  disadvantage,  deserve  the  deep  consideration 
of  those  who  have  been  startled  either  into  terror  or  desj)ondency 
by  the  pictures  of  rice  and  wretchedness  which  recent  inquiries 
have  laid  bare. 

‘  The  more  carefully  (says  he)  we  examine  the  history  of  the 

*  past,  the  more  reason  we  shall  find  to  dissent  from  those  who 

*  imagine  that  our  age  has  been  fruitful  of  new  social  evils. 

*  The  truth  is,  that  the  evils  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 

‘  old.  That  which  is  new,  is  the  intelligence  which  discerns 
‘  and  the  humanity  which  remedies  them.  The  more  we  study 

*  the  annals  of  the  past,  the  more  shall  we  rejoice  that  we  live 
‘  in  a  merciful  age, — in  an  age  in  which  cruelty  is  abhorred, 

*  and  in  which  pain,  even  when  deserved,  is  inflicted  reluctantly, 

‘  and  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Every  class  doubtless  has  gained 

*  greatly  by  this  great  moral  change :  but  the  class  which  has 
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*  gained  most  is  the  poorest,  the  most  dependent,  and  the  most 
‘  defenceless. 

‘  The  general  effect  of  the  evidence  seems  hardly  to  admit  of 

*  doubt.  Yet,  in  spite  of  evidence,  many  will  still  image  to 
‘  themselves  the  England  of  the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant 

*  country  than  the  England  in  which  we  live.  It  may  at  first 
‘  sight  seem  strange  that  society,  while  constantly  moving 
‘  forward  with  eager  speed,  should  be  constantly  looking  back 
‘  with  tender  regret.  But  these  two  propensities,  inconsistent 
‘  as  they  may  appear,  can  easily  be  resolved  into  the  same 

*  principle.  Both  spring  from  oiur  impatience  of  the  state  in 

*  which  we  actually  are.  That  impatience  while  it  stimulates  us 
‘  to  surpass  preceding  generations,  disposes  us  to  overrate  their 

*  happiness.  It  is,  in  some  sense,  unreasonable  and  ungrateful 
‘  in  us  to  be  constantly  discontented  wuth  a  condition  which  is 
‘  constantly  improving.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  constant  im- 
‘  provement,  precisely  because  there  is  constant  discontent.  If 

*  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present,  we  should  cease 
‘  to  labour,  to  contrive,  and  to  save  with  a  view  to  the  future. 

‘  And  it  is  natural  that,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  we 
‘  should  form  a  too  favourable  estimate  of  the  past. 

‘  In  truth  we  are  under  a  deception  similar  to  that  which 
‘  misleads  the  traveller  in  the  Arabism  desert.  Beneath  the 
‘  caravan  all  is  dry  and  bare ;  but  far  in  advance,  and  far  in  the 
‘  rear,  is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  waters.  The  pilgrims 
‘  hasten  forward,  and  find  nothing  but  sand,  where,  an  hour 
‘  before,  they  had  seen  a  lake.  They  turn  their  eyes  and  see 
‘  a  lake  where,  an  hour  before,  they  were  toiling  through  sand. 

‘  A  similar  illusion  seems  to  haunt  nations  through  every  stage 
‘  of  the  long  progress  from  poverty  and  barbarism  to  the  highest 
‘  degrees  of  opulence  .and  civilisation.  But,  if  we  resolutely 
‘  chase  the  mirage  backward,  we  shall  find  it  recede  before  us 
‘  into  the  regions  of  fabulous  antiquity.  It  is  now  the  fashion 
‘  to  place  the  golden  age  of  England  in  times  when  noblemen 
‘  were  destitute  of  comforts,  the  want  of  w’hich  would  bC  in- 
‘  tolerable  to  a  modem  footman,  when  farmers  and  shopkeepers 
‘  breakfasted  on  loaves  the  very  sight  of  which  would  raise  a 

*  riot  in  a  modern  workhouse,  when  men  died  faster  in  the 
‘  purest  country  air  than  they  now  die  in  the  most  pestilential 
‘  lanes  in  our  towns,  and  when  men  died  faster  in  the  lanes  of 
‘  our  towns  than  they  now  die  on  the  coast  of  Guiana.  We, 
‘  too,  shall  in  our  turn  be  outstripped,  and  in  our  turn  be  envied. 
‘  It  may  well  be,  in  the  twentieth  century,  that  the  peasant  of 
‘  Dorsetshire  may  think  himself  miserably  paid  with  fifteen 
‘  shillings  a  week ;  that  the  carpenter  at  Greenwich  may  receive 
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*  ten  shillings  a  day ;  that  labouring  men  may  be  as  little  used 

*  to  dine  without  meat  as  they  now  are  to  eat  rye  bread ;  that 
‘  sanitary  police  and  medical  discoveries  may  have  added  several 

*  more  years  to  the  average  length  of  human  life ;  that  numerous 
‘  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  now  unknown,  or  confined  to 

*  a  few,  may  be  within  the  reach  of  every  diligent  and  thrifty 

*  working  man.  And  yet  it  may  then  be  the  mode  to  assert 
‘  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  progress  of  science  have 
‘  benefited  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many ;  and  to  talk  of 

*  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  as  the  time  when  England  was 

*  truly  merry  England,  when  all  classes  were  bound  together 
‘  by  brotherly  sympathy,  when  the  rich  did  not  grind  the  faces 

*  of  the  poor,  and  when  the  poor  did  not  envy  the  splendour  of 

‘  the  rich.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  426.)  ' 

But  the  impression  of  which  we  speak  is  not  only  incorrect ; 
it  is  noxious,  as  all  incorrect  conceptions  are.  It  was  a  pro¬ 
found  remark  of  Augustus  Schlegel’s, — *  The  illusion  of  a  past 

*  golden  age  is  one  of  the  greatest  hinderances  to  the  appi’oach 

*  of  the  golden  age  that  should  come.  If  the  golden  age  is  pasty 

*  it  was  not  genuine^  The  idea  that  we  are  degenerating — that 
our  national  evils  and  our  social  maladies  are  increasing  upon  us 
— can  scarcely  fail  to  have  a  paralysing  influence  upon  our  ener¬ 
gies.  If  the  exertions  of  the  last  generation — which,  though 
often  misdirected,  were  sincere,  indefatigable,  and  sometimes 
almost  gigantic — failed  to  mitigate  the  intensity  or  arrest  the 
progress  of  these  ills,  there  is  reason  enough  to  drive  the  boldest 
among  us  to  despair.  What  are  we,  that  we  should  hope  to 
succeed  where  predecessors,  at  least  as  able,  as  strenuous,  as  be¬ 
nevolent  as  ourselves,  have  utterly  and  signally  failed!  But 
tlie  truth  is,  that  the  efforts  of  these  our  predecessors  were 
crowned  with  an  appropriate  measure  of  success.  So  have  been 
our  own.  And  it  is  only  by  cherishing  this  faith,  that  we  can 
effectually  nerve  ourselves  for  the  further  toils  and  struggles  of 
our  continued  war  with  evil. 

But  this  incorrect  impression  ns  to  the  remoter  past  is  injurious 
in  another  way.  It  misdirects  our  efforts.  It  dis]^)oses  us  to  try 
back.  If  our  ancestors  were  really  happier,  wiser,  more  success¬ 
ful  than  we, — if  the  condition  of  the  people  were  really  more 
satisfactory  in  those  days  than  in  these, —  there  would  be  a 
jjowerful  argument  for  attempting  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
striving  to  replace  society  in  the  position  it  occupied  in  genera¬ 
tions  past.  A  double  blunder,  this :  for  not  only  would  the  ope¬ 
ration  prove  an  impossible  one — but,  if  achieved,  would  be  only 
an  aggravation  of  our  difiSculties.  As  long  as  these  ideas  are 
confined  to  secluded  and  speculative  thinkers,  they  produce 
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merely  feeble  poetry  and  faulty  philosophy.  When,  however,  as 
in  our  days,  they  penetrate  the  arena  of  actual  statesmanship, 
and  endeavour  to  force  their  way  into  life  and  action,  they  not 
only  divert  attention  from  a  sounder  channel,  but  lead  to  practi¬ 
cal  mistakes  of  the  worst  kind.  The  crude  and  boyish  theories, 
the  vague  and  declamatory  language,  of  the  Young  England 
section  of  our  legislators,  have  given  us  the  measure  at  once 
of  the  wild  impracticability  and  unsoundness  of  their  views, 
and  of  the  mischievous  confusion  which  might  be  anticipated 
if  they  were  to  take  strong  hold  of  the  national  mind.  The 
error  of  these  men  is,  that  they  carry  the  conceptions  of  poetry 
into  the  unsuitable  atmosphere  of  public  life.  Policy,  with 
them,  is  not  a  matter  of  science,  but  of  taste ;  and  their 
opinions  are  selected  according  as  they  harmonise  with  fancy, 
not  as  they  square  with  fact.  They  dream  of  a  beautiful  past 
which  had  no  existence  —  and  would  compel  the  actual  present 
into  conformity  with  that  unreal  and  shadowy  vision. 

Moreover,  this  erroneous  notion  of  our  deterioration  has  a 
further  mischievous  operation,  —  it  puts  us  in  a  hurry.  It 
generates  the  impression  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  that 
evils  are  increasing  upon  us  with  such  frightful  rapidity  that,  if 
we  do  not  act  at  once,  action  will  come  too  late ;  that  there  is 
no  space  nor  leisure  for  deliberation,  for  experiment,  for  caution. 
To  speak  colloquially,  the  public  gets  into  a  fuss.  We  act 
hastily,  and  therefore  we  act  wrong.*  In  statesmanship,  more 
than  in  any  olher  branch  of  practical  science,  is  the  most 
patient  and  profound  deliberation  needed ;  for  in  none  is  a  false 
step  so  difficult  to  be  retraced ;  in  none  are  its  consequences  so 
ramified,  so  far  reaching,  and  so  irreparable. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  firm  belief  tlint  Gur  present;  with  all  its 
gloomy  shadows  and  its  difficult  enigmas,  is  yet  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  on  the  past ;  and  that  one  of  the  surest  signs  and  proofs 
of  this,  is  our  sensitiveness  to,  and  our  impatience  under,  those 
disorders  and  distresses  which  our  ancestors  either  did  not 
observe,  or  acquiesced  in  as  normal,  unavoidable,  or  unimportant. 
And  it  is  with  a  profound  conviction  that  our  progress  hitherto 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  that  it  depends  only 
on  ourselves  to  make  our  future  advance  far  more  rapid,  steady, 
and  illimitable,  that  \re  venture  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  which  have  rendered  many  of  our  efforts  less  fruitful  of 
good  than  they  might  appear  to  have  deserved.  Zealous,  ener¬ 
getic,  indefatigable  benevolence  is  extant  in  overflowing  abun- 


*  Lord  Melbourne  used  to  say  that  the  only  thing  that  thoroughly 
alarmed  him  was,  to  hear  people  say,  ‘  Something  must  be  done.' 
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dance.  It  needs  only  the  guidance  of  sound  principle  to 
produce  effects  of  which  statesmen  and  philanthropists  scarcely 
yet  dare  to  dream. 

The  great  difficulty  is  happily  got  over  already.  Our  atten« 
tion  is  fully  awakened  on  the  subject;  our  sympathies  are 
almost  nervously  alive ;  our  ears  are  eagerly  open  to  any  sug¬ 
gestions  even  from  the  most  incapable  and  inexperienced ;  for 
both  our  fears  and  our  humanity  are  effectually  alarmed. 

But,  unfortunately,  though  an  eminently  humane,  we  are  not  in 
general  a  philosophic,  nor  a  systematic  people.  In  this  respect 
we  and  our  neighbours  the  French  are  at  the  opposite  poles  of  the 
intellectual  world.  Their  minds  are  scientific  and  mathematical 
to  a  fault ;  oius  are  practical  and  empiric  to  a  fault.  They  are 
for  ever  recurring  to  first  principles  on  the  most  trivial  occasions ; 
we  eschew  all  reference  to  such,  even  in  the  most  momentous 
matters,  with  a  shrinking  instinct  which  partakes  of  conscious 
incapacity.  In  the  common  arrangements  of  their  household  or 
their  family, — in  the  conduct  of  the  most  paltry  cases  in  their 
courts  of  law, — in  the  formation  or  amendment  of  their  consti¬ 
tutions, — the  French  proceed  by  line  and  square,  to  a  degree 
which  appears  to  an  Englishman  to  savour  both  of  the  pedant  and 
the  schoolboy.  They  love  to  have  every  thing  in  seipso  totuSf 
teres,  atque  rotundas.  In  all  discussions  upon  social  questions  the 
Frenchman  starts  from  the  *  laws  of  nature’  and  the  ‘  rights  of 
‘  man.’  The  Englishman  seldom  goes  further  back  than  the  pre¬ 
cedents  which  his  own 'history  can  furnish  him.  He  is  afrtud 
to  adopt  the  most  valuable  and  incontestable  improvement 
unless  he  can  find  some  warrant  for  it  in  the  past;  and  the 
surest  way  of  inducing  him  to  go  forward,  is  to  persuade  him 
that  he  is  going  backward.  The  French  commence  their  national 
ameliorations  ab  initio,  and  upon  principle ;  we  attack  our  social 
maladies  zealously  indeed,  but  singly  and  empirically,  not  scien¬ 
tifically.  We  dread  all  systematic  steps ;  we  mistrust  every 
thing  that  proceeds  upon,  or  seems  to  confirm,  a  theory.  We 
are  not  only  satisfied  with,  but  actually  partial  to,  patchwork ; 
and  are  for  ever  putting  a  new  piece  into  an  old  garment  Of 
two  extremes  this  is  unquestionably  the  safest  and  the  best: 
but  still  it  is  an  extreme,  and  therefore  an  error.  We  attack  each 
evil  as  it  arises  or  rather,  as  it  first  strikes  our  view,  as  if  it 
stood  single  and  isolated,  without  reference  either  to  its  causes 
or  its  context.  We  seldom  dream  of  tracing  back,  as  we  easily 
might  do,  a  host  of  social  mischiefs  to  one  common  source  or 
se^,  and  then,  by  removing  that,  leave  the  manifold  conse¬ 
quences  to  die  out  for  want  of  nourishment.  The  plan  we 
adopt  is  the  idle,  shallow,  and  wasteful  proceeding  of  cutting  off 
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each  head  of  the  ever-growing  hydra  as  it  appears.  Hence  the 
voluminous,  confused,  and  conti^ictory  character  of  much  of 
our  remedial  legislation.  •  We  have  ten  edicts  where  one  would 
have  sufficed ;  we  have  many  that  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  many  that  aggravate  the  virulence,  while  they  sup¬ 
press  or  vary  the  symptoms,  of  the  disease. 

The  particular  tendency  to  error  apparent  in  the  prevalent 
social  philosophy  of  the  day,  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  special 
attention,  lies  in  the  unsound,  exaggerated,  and  somewhat 
maudlin  tenderness  with  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  regard 
the  criminal  and  the  pauper.  This  feeling  is  in  itself  so  amiable, 
so  Chnstian  (on  a  superficial  glance  at  least),  and  has  so  much 
of  justice  and  rectitude  for  its  foundation,  that  not  only  has  it  a 
natural  aptitude  to  degenerate  into  excess,  but  we  are  disposed 
to  regard  the  excess  it^lf  as  a  virtue,  and  are  therefore  little 
likely  to  guard  against  it.  Selfishness  is  so  instinctively  felt  to 
be  the  besetting  sin, — *the  epidemic  malady  of  human  natiure  ’ 
— that  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
can  ever  be  acting  wrong  when  we  know  that  we  are  acting 
unselfishly.  And  gentleness  to  the  errors,  and  compassion 
towards  the  sufferings  of  others,  are  such  adorning  excel¬ 
lencies  in  the  individu^,  and  in  domestic  life,  that  we  listen  with 
impatience  and  mistrust  to  the  moralist  who  would  teach  us  that 
these  sentiments,  when  carried  into  public  affairs  and  system¬ 
atised  in  legislation,  may  often  become  eminently  mischievous, 
and  therefore  highly  culpable.  Yet  it  is  unquestionable  that, 
though  individuds  may  allow  charity  and  compasrion  to  guide 
them  without  going  very  far  astray,  yet  the  State,  if  it  wishes 
to  maintain  a  straight  and  safe  career,  must  act  upon  principles 
as  stern,  as  steady,  and  as  comprehensive  as  those  of  Nature  herself. 
And  while,  with  pardonable  pride  and  self-gratulation,  we  con¬ 
trast  the  prying  and  impatient  humanity  of  the  present  day 
with  the  hard  and  brutal  indifference  which  characterised  a 
former’ age,  we  are  prone  to  forget  or  to  ignore  how  much  of 
selfish  tenderness  to  our  own  feelings  may  lurk  in  this  morbid 
and  pampered  sensitiveness  to  the  inevitable  or  the  medicinal 
wretchedness  of  those  around  us. 

*  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect’  (says  Mr.  Macaulay,  L  424.)  ‘  that 
‘  the  public  mind  of  England  has  softened  while  it  has  ripened ; 
‘  and  that  we  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  become  not  only  a 

*  wiser,  but  also  a  kinder  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of 
‘  the  history  or  lighter  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century 
‘  which  does  not  contain  some  proof  that  our  ancestors  were 

*  less  humane  than  their  posterity.  The  discipline  of  workshops, 
‘  of  schools,  of  private  families,  though  not  more  efficient  thiui 
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*  at  present,  was  infinitely  harsher.  Masters,  well  bom  and 

*  bred,  were  in  the  habit  of  beating  their  servants.  Pedagogues 

*  knew  no  way  of  imparting  knowledge  but  by  beating  their 

*  pupils.  Husbands,  of  decent  station,  were  not  ashamed  to 

*  beat  their  wives.  The  implacability  of  hostile  factions  was 

*  such  as  we  can  scarcely  conceive.  Whigs  were  disposed  to 

*  murmur  because  Stafibrd  was  suffered  to  die  without  seeing 

*  his  bowels  burned  before  his  face.  Tories  reviled  and  insulted 

*  Russell  as  his  coach  passed  from  the  Tower  to  the  scaffold,  in 

*  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  As  little  mercy  was  shown  by  the 

*  populace  to  sufferers  of  a  humbler  rank.  If  an  offender  was 

*  put  in  the  pillory,  it  was  well  if  he  escaped  with  life  from  the 

*  shower  of  brickbats  and  paving  stones.  If  he  was  tied  to  the 

*  cart’s  tail,  the  crowd  pressed  round  him,  imploring  the  hang- 

*  man  to  give  it  the  fellow  well,  and  make  him  howl.  Gentle- 
‘  men  arranged  parties  of  pleasure  to  Bridewell  on  Court  days, 

*  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  wretched  women  who  beat  hemp 

*  there  whipped.  A  man  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead, 

*  a  woman  burned  for  coining,  excited  less  sympathy  than  is  now 
‘  felt  for  a  galled  horse,  or  an  over-driven  ox.  Fights,  compared 

*  with  which  a  boxing  match  is  a  refined  and  humane  spectacle, 

*  were  among  the  favourite  diversions  of  a  large  part  of  the 

*  town.  Multitudes  assembled  to  see  gladiators  hack  each  other 

*  to  pieces  with  deadly  weapons,  and  shouted  with  delight  when 
‘  one  of  the  combatants  lost  a  finger  or  an  eye.  The  prisons 

*  were  hells  on  earth,  seminaries  of  every  crime,  and  of  every 
‘  disease.  At  the  assizes  the  lean  and  yellow  culprits  brought 
‘  with  them  from  their  cells  to  the  dock  an  atmosphere  of 

*  stench  and  pestilence,  which  sometimes  avenged  them  signally 

*  on  bench,  bar,  and  jury.  But  on  all  this  misery  society 
‘  looked  with  profound  indifference.  Nowhere  could  be  found 

*  that  restless  and  sensitive  compassion  which  has,  in  our  time, 

‘  extended  a  powerful  protection  to  the  factory  child,  to  the 
‘  Hindoo  widow,  to  the  negro  slave — which  pries  into  the  stores 

*  and  water  casks  of  every  emigrant  ship,  which  winces  at  every 

*  lash  laid  on  the  back  of  a  drunken  soldier,  which  will  not 

*  suffer  the  thief  in  the  hulks  to  be  ill-fed  or  over-worked,  and 

*  which  has  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  save  the  life  even  of  the 

*  murderer.  It  is  true  that  compassion  ought,  like  all  other 
‘  feelings,  to  be  under  the  government  of  reason,  and  has,  for 

*  want  of  such  government,  produced  some  ridiculous  and  some 

*  deplorable  effects.’ 

Tins  sensitive  aversion  to  the  infliction  or  tbe  sight  of  pain 
is,  in  truth,  the  characteristic,  and  the  especial  peril,  of  the 
practical  social  philosophy  of  the  day.  There  is  a  general 
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dieposition  to  regard  all  the  wretched  as  simply  unfortunate ;  to 
shriok  at  once  from  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  which  the 
law  assigns  to  crime,  and  from  the  spectacle  of  the  punishment 
which  nature  has  allotted  to  idleness,  imprudence,  and  excess. 
This  is  an  amiable  extreme,  undoubtedly,  but  still  an  extreme 
to  be  avoided ;  and  not  the  less  dangerous  for  the  gentle  aspect 
it  puts  on.  Let  us  set  aside  for  the  present  our  treatment  of 
criminals,  and  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  the 
errors  in  our  view  of  pauperism. 

The  original  idea  of  a  Poor-law  was,  an  arrangement  to 
compel  idlers  and  vagrants  to  work:  the  modern  form  which 
the  conception  has  assumed,  is  a  machine  to  support  them  out 
of  the  earnings  of  those  who  do  work.  The  three  wants  of  man 
— the  only  wants  of  his  which  strictly  deserve  the  name  of 
necessaries — the  only  wants  indispensable  enough  to  a  tolerable 
existence,  to  scourge  the  indolent  from  sloth,  to  rouse  the  stupid 
to  vivacious  toil,  or  to  stimulate  the  savage  to  those  exertions 
which  gradually  lead  him  on  to  civilisation,  —  are  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing.  The  Poor-law,  according  to  the  popular  view  of 
it,  is  an  arrangement  for  supplying  these  gratis,  to  all  whom 
want  of  will,  want  of  capacity,  or  want  of  forethought  has  left 
destitute  of  them.  It  is  a  contrivance  for  relieving  every  one, 
as  soon  as  his  privations  reach  the  point  of  actual  want  of  any 
of  those  requirements,  want  of  which  is  the  original  stimulus  to 
all  exertion.  It  assumes,  as  its  axiomatic  foundation,  that  the 
idle  have  a  right  to  share  the  earnings  of  the  industrious,  provided 
only  that  their  idleness  shall  have  brought  them  to  destitution.  It 
lays  down  a  principle  which,  logicaUy  reasoned  out,  is  Socialism ; 
and  which,  legitimately  and  consistently  followed  out  in  practice, 
would  speedily  work  its  own  cure,  by  the  manifestation  of  its 
intolerable  and  fatal  consequences.  In  England  we  are  slow  to 
perceive  the  error  of  our  theoretic  views — because  national  good 
sense,  and  national  good  feeling,  generally  interpose  to  prevent 
them  from  being  carried  out  to  those  extremes  of  practice  which 
would  demonstrate  their  unsoundness.  But  in  Ireland  there  is 
no  such  corrective,  and  no  such  screen;  a  legislative  blunder, 
once  launched,  is  there  allowed  to  sail  on  unchecked,  till  landed 
in  its  inevitable  absurdity ;  and  in  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
that  unhappy  country,  we  may  read,  ere  it  be  yet  too  late,  a 
warning  for  our  own. 

We  say  that  the  principle  of  our  Poor-law  sanctions  the 
appropriation  of  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  idle.  For  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  momen¬ 
tous  truth  —  which,  in  fact,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  sacred¬ 
ness  with  which  property  is  regarded  both  by  the  common  law 
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and  the  common  feeling  of  mankind,  —  that  all  property  is,  in 
some  form  or  other,  actually  or  virtually,  in  the  immediate  or  in 
the  remote  past,  the  result  of  industry  and  saving.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  produce  of  two  great  social  virtues:  the  virtue  of  exertion  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  virtue  of  self-denial  in  the  second. 
Take  away  those  cases — infinitely  rare,  in  this  country,  at  least, 
— in  whi^  property  has  been  either  seized  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power  or  appropriated  by  fraud,  and  transmitted  to  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  original  deqwilera,  and  the  assertion  admits 
of  no  dispute,  and  no  exception.  The  present  possessors  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  drones ;  but  they  have  inherit^  from  the  bees. 
The  actual  owner  of  a  vast  estate  may  be  a  dissolute  and 
worthless  spendthrift,  and  may  squander  his  existence  and  his 
property  at  Paris  or  Vienna;  but  he  inherited  from  an  an¬ 
cestor  who  earned  it  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  in 
the  army,  or  at  the  bar.  The  princely  estates  of  the  present 
Lord  Eldon,  the  present  Duke  of  Marlborough,  or  the  future 
Duke  of  Wellington,  are,  surely,  as  truly  the  produce  of  honour¬ 
able  industry  and  worthy  services,  as  the  accumulations  of  the 
merchant,  or  the  hoardings  of  the  peasant.  And  the  wealth  of 
the  great  manufacturer,  the  successful  lawyer,  or  the  ennobled 
banker,  is  the  meed,  either  in  the  existing  or  the  bequeathing 
generation,  of  toils  and  sacrifices  which  the  husbandman  or  the 
handicraftsman  would  admit  to  constitute  a  valid  title. 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  only  those  massive  properties  that  we 
assume  the  right  of  mulcting  for  the  support  of  the  pauper.  The 
smallest  realised  savings  of  the  energetic  and  frugal  artisan  are 
tithed  by  the  overseer,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute,  the 
indolent,  and  the  dnmken.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  cases,  not  only 
of  real  but  of  daily  occurrence.  A  knife-grinder,  at  Sheffield, 
with  better  education,  better  feeling,  or  better  sense  than  his 
fellows,  resolves  that  he  will  employ  the  high  wages  which  his 
trade  affords  him,  to  raise  himself  in  the  social  scale.  He  works 
steadily  six  days  in  the  week,  denies  himself  all  the  luxuries 
and  wasteful  recreations  in  which  most  of  his  brother- workmen 
indulge,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  is  able,  by  unremitting 
diligence  and  unflinching  self-denid,  to  purchase  the  cottage  that 
he  lived  in,  and  to  add  to  it  a  couple  of  acres  of  land.  The  over¬ 
seer  immediately  claims  from  him  three  shillings  in  the  pound — 
for  the  support  of  a  man  who  worked  in  the  same  shop  with 
himself,  who  earned  a  guinea  a  day,  but  who  was  always  drunk 
four  days  in  the  week,  and  who  is,  of  course,  now  on  the  parish  I 
The  cotton-spinner,  or  warehouseman,  of  Bolton  or  Manches¬ 
ter,  who  earns  much,  spends  little,  and  abstains  from  marrying 
till  he  has  invested  a  sufficiency  in  some  fixed  security,  is  re- 
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warded  for  years  of  frugality  and  toil,  by  having  to  pay  towards 
the  support  of  the  wife  and  children  of  the  weaver  who  married 
at  twenty,  and  deserted  his  family  at  tlurty.  It  is  folly  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  does  not  feel  bitterly  the  injustice  of  such  a  clmm. 
The  mechanic,  who,  in  good  times,  laid  by  a  fund  to  maintain 
him  when  work  should  he  scarce  and  wages  low,  and  denied 
himself  many  comforts  in  order  to  do  so,  finds  his  fellow-me¬ 
chanic,  who  exercised  no  such  prudence,  and  refused  himself  no 
indulgence,  supported  by  parochial  aid ;  and  he  feels  what  a  sad 
and  mocking  comment  this  is  upon  the  exhortations  to  economy 
and  forethought  he  so  often  hears.  Two  r'‘‘,n,  both  able  artisans, 
start  with  the  same  advantages,  in  the  sat  .  trade — each  earning 
thirty  shillings  a-week.  The  one  is  steady,  industrious,  and 
frugd,  lives  long  single,  improves  his  mind,  lays  by  two-thirds  of 
what  he  earns,  and  accumulates  property  r^idly.  The  other 
marries  at  twenty,  spends  all  his  income,  drinks  occasionally,  is 
disabled  by  sickness,  or  loses  his  place  by  imprudence  and  irre¬ 
gularity.  At  thirty-five  years  of  age,  the  one  is  paying  parochial 
rates — the  other  is  receiving  parochial  aid.  These  contrasts  are 
very  frequent ;  the  result  of  them  is  very  demoralising ;  and  the 
principle  which  upholds  them  clearly  indefensible. 

The  Poor-law,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  a  noxious  opera¬ 
tion  of  another  sort.  It  has  an  irresistible  tendency  to  vitiate 
the  very  essence  and  beauty  of  that  Christian  humanity  whose 
functions  it  usurps,  by  degiuding  charity  from  a  voluntary  gift 
to  a  legal  obligation.  Charity  is  no  longer  a  willing  contribu¬ 
tion  from  the  afiQuent  and  able  to  the  wants  of  the  needy  and 
infirm  :  it  is  a  socialistic  mulcting  of  the  rich  or  independent,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor, —  a  communistic  decimation  of  the  savings 
of  the  industrious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  idle.  The  Poor- 
law  asserts,  in  its  nakedest  and  broadest  form,  the  doctrine  of 
Proudhon  and  Louis  Blanc,  —  that  want  is,  in  itself  a  claim,  — 
that  those  who  have  nothing,  possess,  in  virtue  of  that  very  desti¬ 
tution,  a  full  title  to  the  property  of  others.  It  poisons  the  very 
fountiun  of  Christian  charity,  by  making  it  an  indefeasible 
right  on  the  one  side,  and  an  inescapable  tax  on  the  other. 
The  man  who  knows  that  the  law  enables  him  to  demand  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  income  of  his  more  fortunate  or  more  industrious 
fellow-citizen,  is  not  likely  to  be  shy  in  asking,  or  grateful  in 
receiving,  the  niggard  and  reluctant  boon.  And  the  man  who 
has  a  tenth  of  his  income  forcibly  taken  from  him,  to  relieve  a 
poverty  which,  from  the  mode  of  its  bestowal,  it  helps  to  foster 
and  create,  will  generally  be  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  be¬ 
stow  another  tenrii  in  assisting  those  cases  which  deserve,  and 
would  otherwise  have  excited,  his  ready  and  active  sympathy. 
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The  Poor-law,  according  to  the  modem  theory  of  it,  is,  in 
principle,  a  virtual  abrogation  of  natural  laws.  It  interposes 
between  the  cause  and  its  consequence.  The  laws  of  Nature — 
which  are  the  ordinances  of  Providence,  and  therefore  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  unerring  wisdom,  —  have  decreed  that  idleness  and 
improvidence  shall  incur  destitution :  we  assume  to  ourselves  a 
dispensing  power,  and  pronounce  that  they  shall  not  incur 
destitution ! 

But,  it  will  be  answered,  and  with  great  truth,  idleness  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  destitution :  many  are  destitute  who  are  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  to  work. '  Under  all  circumstances,  casualties 
will  often  superinduce  destitution.  Men  in  the  prime  of  life  are 
stricken  with  sudden  incapacity ;  the  premature  death  of  an 
industrious  and  thriving  workman  will  often  leave  his  family 
with  no  provision  against  want ;  fluctuations  in  fashion,  changes 
in  the  channels  of  trade,  which  no  pmdence  could  have  foreseen, 
will  often  reduce  hundreds  to  poverty.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  under  our  complicated  system  of  society,  teeming  as  it 
is  with  anomalies  and  difficulties  which  have  descended  to  us 
from  our  forefathers,  entailed  upon  us  by  their  errors,  and 
aggravated  by  our  own  clumsy  or  selfish  legislation.  Many  of 
the  burdens  under  which  the  labourer  sinks, — many  of  the 
impediments  to  the  success  of  the  industrious  —  many  of  the 
checks  which  make  it  difficult  for  the  artisan  to  find  employ¬ 
ment, — are  of  our  own  or  our  ancestors’  creation.  Destitution 
is  not  always  avoidable,  even  by  the  energetic  and  the  well-con¬ 
ducted.  Society,  therefore,  which  may  have  caused  the  mischief, 
must  not  call  upon  the  individual  sufierer  to  bear  its  unmiti¬ 
gated  pressure. 

We  admit  the  plea;  and  we  admit  it  the  more  readily  because 
it  leads  us  straight  to  the  heart  and  mairow  of  the  question. 
For,  while  admitting  the  propriety  of  a  provision  for  the  desti¬ 
tute  in  some  form  or  other,  under  actual,  existing  circumstances, 
we  deny  in  toto  the  abstract  right  of  the  poor  to  assistance  from 
the  funds  of  others,  as  a  claim.  A  provision  for  the  destitute, 
on  our  view  of  the  matter,  is  not  a  duty  which,  as  a  general  pro¬ 
position,  society  owes  to  its  poorer  members,  but  a  debt  that  a 
society  which  has  wronged  its  'poorer  members,  owes  them  as 
compensation  and  amends. 

We  cannot  conceive  on\vhat  other  rational  basis  the  poor  can 
have  a  claim  upon  the  possessions  of  the  rich,  or  the  idle  on  the 
earnings  of  the  industrious.  The  poor  man,  like  the  rich  man,  has 
a  right  to  the  produce  of  his  industry,  and  to  his  realised  property, 
(which  is  the  produce  of  his  industry,  or  of  the  industry  of  some 
one  who  has  bestowed  it  upon  him);  —  he  has  a  right,  Uke  every 
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other  member  of  society,  to  what  he  possesses,  and  to  what  he 
earns,  —  but  to  nothing  more.  The  naked  demand  of  the  poor 
to  share  the  wealth  of  the  rich  is,  aa  we  have  said  before,  simple, 
undisguised  Communism.  The  demand  of  the  labourer  for  em¬ 
ployment,  —  his  notion  that  he  has  a  right  to  have  work  found  for 
him,  and  that,  if  he  is  willing  to  work,  he  is  entitled  to  be  fed, — 
is,  when  submitted  to  the  test  of  reason,  a  clear  absurdity.  If 
the  Devonshire  ploughman  has  a  right  to  a  customer  for  his 
ploughing,  or  the  Sheffield  mechanic  for  his  scissors,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  must  have  an  equal  right  to  a  customer  for  his  cloth, 
and  the  poet  for  his  verses;  the  farmer  to  a  remunerating 
purchaser  for  his  com,  the  lawyer  to  his  brief,  and  the  clergy¬ 
man  to  his  cure.  How  many  diligent  and  hungry  barristers 
are  at  least  as  anxious  after  employment  as  the  peasant  or  the 
artisan  ?  But  do  they  ever  commit  the  folly  of  demanding  it 
as  a  right  ?  —  of  insisting  that  a  client  shall  go  to  law  in  oraer 
that  they  may  gmn  a  living  by  conducting  his  case  ?  —  or  even 
of  requiring  their  overworked  brethren  to  give  them  a  portion 
of  their  lalwur  and  their  fees  ?  How  many  hundreds  of  Man¬ 
chester  cotton-spinners  or  Leeds  clothiers  have  their  warehouses 
crammed  with  goods,  which  they  desire  only  to  sell  at  the  most 
paltry  profit,  or  often  even  at  prime  cost?  But  do  they  ever 
stultify  themselves  by  requiring  the  state  to  compel  unwilling  cus¬ 
tomers  to  purchase  from  them  articles  which  they  do  not  want  ? 
And  is  the  day-labourer  at  all  more  rational  in  demanding  work 
from  a  farmer  who  does  not  need  his  services,  and  has  already  as 
many  hands  as  he  can  profitably  employ  ?  To  compel  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  use  and  pay  for  labour  which  he  does  not  want, — i.  e. 
to  give  wages  against  his  will,  —  is  obviously  the  same  injustice, 
and  the  same  oppression,  as  to  compel  the  labourer  to  sell  his 
labour  against  his  will, — to  work  for  an  employer  when  he 
would  prefer  to  be  idle,  or  thinks  he  can  dispose  of  his  exertions  to 
greater  advantage  e^where.  In  the  one  case  you  forcibly  seize 
upon  a  man’s  money,  in  the  other  case  upon  his  toil ;  in  both 
cases  you  are  guilty  of  the  robbery  of  obliging  a  man  to  part 
with  his  property  against  his  will,  and  without  au  adequate 
equivalent. 

Let  us  look  this  matter,  then,  honestly  and  boldly  in  the 
face ;  and  no  longer  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  words 
which  have  no  corresponding  ideas  attached  to  them.  Labour, 
like  com,  calico,  or  broadcloth,  is  a  commodity,  which,  like  any 
other  commodity,  will  follow  the  usual  laws  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  —  will  find  purchasers  when  it  is  wanted,  and  in  the 
quantity  in  which  it  is  wanted :  and  to  compel  people  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  who  do  not  want  it,  is  as  patent  a  tyranny,  and  to  ask 
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for  this  compulsion  is  as  blind  a  selfishness,  in  the  case  of  this 
commodity  as  in  the  case  of  any  other.  The  only  circumstance 
which  can  complicate  the  question, — the  only  circumstance 
which  can  cloud  the  crystal  clearness,  or  invalidate  the  irrefra¬ 
gable  soundness  of  the  conclusion, — occurs  when  either  the  sup~ 
ply  of  labour  has  been  artificially  increased,  or  the  demand  for  it 
artificially  diminished.  Such  artificial  interference  the  inter- 
ferers  may  be  justly  called  upon  to  compensate,  to  counteract, 
or  to  undo.  In  this  nutshell,  to  our  apprehension,  lies  the  whole 
question  of  a  Poor-law. 

We  shall  be  much  mded  in  arriving  at  a  clear  view  of  the 
merits  of  the  case  by  a  very  simple  subdivision; — like  what 
is  attempted  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  There  are 
three  classes  of  destitute  (z.  e.  of  those  poor  who  need  aid  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  live);  —  Ist,  those  whom  society  has 
made  destitute  by  selfish  or  injudicious  legislation,  by  sins  of 
commission  or  neglect; — 2nd,  those  who  have  become  destitute 
through  their  own  fault,  or  that  of  their  parents; — and,  3rd, 
those  who  have  become  destitute  through  unavoidable  casualty, 
through  calamities  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been  antici¬ 
pated —  by  the  visitation  of  God,  as  we  may  say.  Each  of  these 
classes  requires  a  special  and  appropriate  treatment;  whereas 
both  public  law  and  public  feeling  at  present  lump  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and  deal  with  them  as  a  homogeneous  mass. 

I.  And,  first,  as  to  those  of  whose  destitution  society  must 
bear  the  blame.  Towards  these  unhappy  individuals  the  duty 
of  society  is  clear.  It  must  redeem  the  past  neglect,  correct  the 
past  mistakes,  unmake,  in  short,  or  efface  the  class,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  assist  to  support  it  till  efiPaced. 

There  are  three,  ways  in  which  society  may  promote  and 
create  destitution  ; — by  absorbing  in  taxation  an  undue  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  produce  of  industry, — by  undue  encouragement  to 
population,  hereby  augmenting  the  supply  of  labour, — and  by 
improper  restrictions  on  trade  and  industry,  thereby  diminishing 
the  demand  for  labour.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in 
England  we  have  been  guilty  of  all  these  injustices.  But  it  is 
eqi^ly  certain  that  we  have  retraced  our  steps,  and  that  we 
now  ofifend  in  these  ways  no  longer.  In  the  first  of  these  errors 
the  poor  were  necessarily  passive,  and  therefore  innocent ;  in 
the  two  others  they  must  share  with  the  state  the  blame  and 
the  penalty ;  since,  however  injudicious  or  restrictive  be  the  po¬ 
licy  of  the  government,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  people 
themselves  to  insure  a  due  remuneration  for  their  labour,  by 
restricting  the  supply  to  the  demand, — by  refusing,  in  spite  of 
encouragement,  to  increase  the  population  beyond  those  num- 
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bers  whom  industry  and  enterprise  can  employ  at  remimerative 
wi^es. 

This  amount  of  good  sense  and  self-denial,  however,  we  have 
perhaps  scarcely  a  right  at  present  to  require  from  them,  when 
we  remember  how  deplorably  the  spread  of  sound  Education 
among  them  has  been  retarded  by  our  miserable  sectarian  animo-' 
sities, — how  little  has  been  done  to  teach  them  those  elementary 
economic  laws,  on  the  sedulous  observance  of  which  their  worldly 
welfare  depends, — how  much  is  still  done  in  an  opposite  direction 
in  many  parishes,  by  farmers  and  poor-law  guardians  to  &vour 
the  marri^  at  the  expense  of  the  single, — how  many  of  our 
provincial  clergy  and  philanthropists,  and  how  preponderating  a 
proportion  of  ^e  periodical  press,  are  occupied,  even  at  this  day, 
in  preaching  up  slavish  dependence  upon  charity,  and  in  crying 
down  the  virtues  of  providence  and  self-reliance,  with  a  mingled 
recklessness  and  fanaticism  which  deserves  the  strongest  repro¬ 
bation.  This,  however,  must  be  left  to  the  natural  correctives 
of  time  and  circumstance.  Now  that  the  state  has  unfettered 
industry,  and  removed  all  unfair  and  oppressive  taxation  from 
the  poor,  all  that  justice  can  further  claim  from  it  is,  that  it 
shall,  in  the  most  judicious  way  that  can  be  suggested,  maintain 
those  who  really  can  find  no  employment,  till,  in  the  progress 
of  prosperity,  a  period  arrives  (which,  to  judge  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  our  national  resources  are  developed,  cannot  be  far 
distant)  when  the  demand  for  labour  shall  have  overtaken  the 
supply ;  and  then  to  announce  that  for  the  future  the  fate  of  all 
must  depend  on  their  own  foresight,  and  their  own  exertions. 

II.  The  second  class  is  by  far  the  most  numerous ;  and  it  is 
in  dealing  with  this  class  that  the  radical  error  of  our  social 
philosophy  is  most  apparent  and  most  injurious.  The  idle,  the 
dissolute,  the  dawdling;  —  the  Irish  peasant,  who  will  beg  for  a 
penny  rather  than  work  for  a  shilling; — the  Irish  fisherman, 
who  bums  his  boats  for  firewood,  and  pawns  his  nets,  instead  of 
using  them  to  fish  with; — the  agricultural  labourer,  who  waits 
listlessly  in  his  hovel  till  work  finds  him  out,  instead  of  diligently 
setting  out  to  seek  it,  in  every  direction,  for  himself,  and  who 
remains  a  burden  on  his  parish,  when  manufacturing  enterprise 
in  the  next  town  is  hampered  and  delayed  for  want  of  hands;  — 
the  Sheffield  grinder,  who,  being  able  to  earn  a  guinea  a  day, 
will  only  work  two  days  in  the  week,  and  drinks  the  other  five ; 
— the  spinners  and  weavers  in  manufacturing  towns,  who  waste 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  strikes  for  higher  wages, 
which  always  end  in  the  impoverishment  of  both  themselves  and 
their  employers,  and  in  leaving  numbers  of  them  permanently 
unprovided; — the  unionists,  who,  like  the  weavers  of  Norwich, 
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the  shipbuilders  nnd  sawyers  of  Dublin,  and  the  lace-makers  of 
Nottingham,  have,  by  violence  and  unreasonable  demands,  driven 
away  trade  from  their  respective  localities; — and,  finally,  the 
thousands  who,  in  spite  of  exhortation,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
warnings  of  experience,  persist  in  spending  every  week  the  last 
farthing  of  their  earnings,  as  if  prosperity,  and  youth,  and  health 
could  always  last: — all  these  are  the  laborious  architects  of  their 
own  ill-fortune, — all  these  are  destitute  by  their  own  act,  their 
own  folly,  their  own  guilt.  Those  parents,  agmn,  who  marry 
with  no  means  of  bringing  up  a  family,  with  no  provision  for  the 
future,  no  sure  and  ample  support^even  for  the  present ;  —  those 
who  (like  a  hand-loom  weaver  whom  we  knew)  bring  up  eleven 
children  to  an  overstocked  and  expiring  trade,  which,  even  to 
themselves,  affords  only  insufiScient  earnings  and  unsteady  em¬ 
ployment; — and  those  who  spend  in  wastefulness  and  drinking 
wages  which,  carefully  husbanded,  might  secure  a  future  main¬ 
tenance  for  their  offspring; — these  all  bring  into  the  world 
paupers,  who  are  destitute  by  their  parents’  culpability,  —  and  the 
sins  of  the  father  are  visited  upon  the  children. 

Now,  with  regard  to  these  classes,  whatever  aid  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Christian  charity  may  prompt  us,  os  individuals,  and 
in  each  individual  case,  to  administer,  or  however  it  may  be 
occasionally  necessary  for  the  state  to  interpose  for  the  actual 
salvation  of  life,  it  is  important  to  pronounce  distinctly  that,  on 
no  principle  of  social  right  or  justice,  have  they  any  claim  to 
share  the  earnings  or  the  savings  of  their  more  prudent,  more 
energetic,  more  self-denying  fellow-citizens.  They  have  made 
for  ^emselves  the  hard  bed  they  lie  on.  They  have  sinned 
agmnst  the  plainest  laws  of  nature,  and  must  be  left  to  the 
corrective  which  nature  has  ‘  in  that  case  made  and  provided ;  ’ 
—  a  corrective  which  is  certain  to  operate  in  the  end,  if  only  we 
do  not  step  in  to  counteract  it  by  regulations  dictated  by 
plausible  and  pardonable,  but  shallow  and  short-sighted,  huma¬ 
nity.  But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  indubitable  truth,  that  if 
we  stand  between  the  error  and  its  consequence,  we  stand  between 
the  evil  and  its  cure, — if  we  intercept  the  penalty  (where  it  does 
not  amount  to  positive  death)  we  perpetuate  the  sin. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that,  in  contending  that  improvidence, 
idleness,  dissipation,  and  early  marriages  should  be  allowed  to 
encounter  their  natural  fruit  and  salutary  punishment  among 
the  poor,  we  are  guilty  of  any  partiality  or  special  harshness. 
We  demand  no  more  from  them  than  from  all  other  classes. 
Privation  and  wretchedness  are  the  allotted  consequences  and 
correctives  of  these  vices  in  all  other  ranks, — why  sltould  the 
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lowest  be  exempted  from  the  common  law  ?  *  Why  should  we 
enact  that  the  poor  alone  should  be  idle  and  imprudent,  yet 


*  We  do  not  forget,  however,  and  wish  by  no  means  to  dissemble, 
that  the  penalty  for  the  improvidence  and  wasteful  indulgences  of 
the  labouring  classes  is  often  so  extreme  as  to  necessitate  a  mitigation 
in  their  case,  for  which  there  is  no  call  as  concerns  those  in  superior 
stations,  who  may  sufier  from  the  consequence  of  similar  offences. 
In  their  case  the  penalty  seldom  goes  beyond  the  privation  of  luxuries 
and  comforts,  and  an  uneasy  dependance  on  more  prosperous  friends 
and  relations.  In  that  of  the  poor-r-but  for  the  interference  of 
strangers  —  it  would  often  amount  to  the  infliction  of  a  most  painful 
Death  ! 

When  the  spendthrift  Gentleman,  or  the  improvident  Lawyer  or 
Merchant,  falls  into  hopeless  poverty,  and  is  correctly  enough  said  to  be 
ruined,  he  scarcely  ever  actually  comes  on  the  parish,  or  is  even  reduced 
to  support  himself  by  manual  labour.  He  is  forced,  indeed,  to  give 
up  his  house  and  dismiss  his  servants ;  his  boys  must  be  taken  from 
school  and  college  and  apprenticed  to  humble  trades  or  foisted  into 
paltry  clerkships ;  and  his  girls  must  try  to  go  out  as  governesses,  or 
set  up  as  dress-makers,  while  he  himself  shrinks  with  his  wife  into 
shabby  lodgings,  and  lives  there  in  worn-out  garments  and  on  scanty 
aliments, — dunned  most  probably  for  his  weekly  rent  and  his  baker’s 
bills,  and  dunning,  in  his  turn,  the  wealthy  relatives  who  grudgingly 
contribute  for  his  support.  —  A  melancholy  enough  lot  no  doubt  — 
and  no  light  punishment  for  offences  which  we  are  but  too  apt  to 
consider  as  venial :  But  never  supposed  to  give  any  claim  to  relief 
from  the  Public — or  even  from  the  most  compassionate  of  those  who 
are  eye-witnesses  of  the  fall  and  degradation.  Such  mere  reverses 
of  fortune,  on  the  contrary,  we  firmly  believe,  are  most  generally 
regarded  by  the  lookers-on,  not  only  with  indifference,  but  with  a 
certain  degree  of  complacency, — and  considered — and  it  must  be 
owned  not  altogether  unjustly — as  no  more  than  a  fitting  retribution 
for  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  sufferers,  and  a  wholesome  warning  to 
others  to  avoid  such  faults  and  follies. 

But  the  case  is  felt  to  be  widely  different  when  a  blight  comes 
upon  the  potato  in  Ireland,  or  there  is  a  general  closing  of  the  mills 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  and  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  working  classes  are  consequently  thrown  at  once  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  reduced  to  utter  beggary  and  destitution !  Not  that  there 
may  not  be  something  of  a  merited  retribution  in  this  case  also : 
Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  sufferers,  if  they  had  only  saved  in  the 
days  of  prosperity,  and  abstained  from  having  wives  and  children  till 
they  had  taken  some  security  for  their  future  maintenance — might 
have  escaped  much  of  the  misery  to  which  they  are  now  subjected. 
But  no  one,  we  suppose,  will  say,  or  think,  that  their  actual  impro¬ 
vidence,  or  foolish,  or  even  vicious  self-indulgences,  should  actually 
be  dealt  with  as  Capital  Crimes  —  or  can  justify  the  infliction  of  the 
most  painful  form  of  death  to  which  our  nature  is  liable :  And  yet. 
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never  come  to  want? — should  be  reckless  and  wasteful,  and  yet 
be  fed  at  the  cost  of  the  sober  and  the  frugal? — why  should 


but  for  extraneous  aid,  it  is  certain  that  hundreds  of  thousands  would 
die  and  rot  every  year,  in  the  streets  of  our  great  towns  and  the 
wayside  ditches  of  our  rural  parishes. 

It  is  this  terrible  specialty  which  originally  drove  us  on  a  Poor-law ; 
and  which,  we  fear,  will  long  operate  as  a  practical  impediment  to  the 
complete  working  out  of  those  great  and  irrefragable  principles 
which  we  have  sought  to  enforce  in  the  text.  Improvident  workmen 
obviously  do  not  deserve  the  fate  of  murderers  aud  felons ;  and  no 
Christian,  or  even  moderately  civilised,  community  can  possibly  allow 
them  actually  to  perish  by  famine,  under  the  eyes  of  a  people  still  in 
the  possession  of  many  comforts  and  superfluities.  All  mere  suf¬ 
fering  brought  on  by  the  fault  of  the  sufferer,  will  probably  be  b^t 
left  to  impress  its  stem  but  most  needful  lesson  both  on  the  patient 
and  the  spectators;  but  he  must,  at  all  events,  be  enabled  to  survive, 
that  he  may  proflt  by  that  lesson ;  and  society  must  come  to  the 
rescue  of  all  lives  palpably  about  to  be  extinguished  — ‘except  those 
that  have  been  clearly  forfeited  by  atrocious  and  enormous  crimes. 

In  a  country  like  this,  however,  including  both  England  and  Ireland, 
with  its  precarious  harvests,  its  fluctuating  demand  for  manufacturing 
labour,  and,  above  all,  with  a  population  which  has  been  allowed,  or 
rather  encouraged,  to  multiply  without  forethought  or  restraint,  and  to 
grow  up  without  any  education  that  could  enaUe  it  to  see  either  the 
perils  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  the  means  of  escaping  them,  —  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that,  but  for  extraneous  relief,  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  must  annually  die  miserably,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  of  the  wealthy  individuals  by  whose  want  of  judgment, 
neglect,  or  instrumentality,  much  of  that  destitution  and  helplessness 
have  been  created.  While  this  continues  to  be  the  condition  of  society, 
we  think  it  plainly  impossible  that  the  necessary  amount  of  relief  can 
ever  be  derived  from  the  voluntary  and  unaided  charity  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  individuals  who  may  happen  to  be  witnesses  of  the  suffering ; 
and  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  and  inexpedient 
to  leave  so  grievous  a  burden  exclusively  on  such  persons.  The  mere 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  in  all  urgent  and  important  cases,  makes  such 
a  resource  palpably  inadequate ;  and,  at  all  events,  what  could  be 
more  unjust  than  to  load  the  tender-hearted  and  humane,  who  have 
had  no  share  in  producing  the  misery,  with  so  oppressive  a  burden, 
in  order  to  exempt  from  contribution  their  selfish  and  hardhearted 
neighbours — who,  taken  all  together,  are  far  better  able  to  bear  it,  and 
probably  include  among  them  those  who  have  been  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  this  spectacle  of  sorrow  and  desolation  into  their 
common  vicinity.  .  A  compulsory  assessment  is  therefore,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  as  things  now  stand,  the  only  effectual  or  equitable 
remedy ;  and  though  there  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  great  diflS- 
culties,  both  in  fixing  the  extent  of  the  area  over  which  it  should  be 
levied,  and  in  guarding  against  abuses  in  the  distribution  of  the  relief 
so  obtained,  yet,  imtil  great,  and,  we  fear,  necessarily  slow,  changes  in 
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they  alone  be  allowed  to  marry  without  the  smallest  actual  or 
prospective  provision  for  a  family,  yet  be  guaranteed  that  their 
children  shall  never  sink  into  lower  poverty  than  themselves  ? 


the  condition  of  society  are  effected,  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  that  it 
should  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 

Such  changes,  however,  we  are  glad  to  think  are  not  only  in  pros¬ 
pect,  but  are  actually  begun.  By  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  we 
have  already  taken  security  gainst  the  horrors  of  famine,  except  in 
some  rare  and  very  peculiar  cases  ;  and  public  attention  seems  at  last 
so  effectually  directed  to  the  necessity  of  a  sound  Education  for  all 
classes  of  the  community,  that  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  doubt 
that  some  of  the  intelligent  schemes  which  have  been  devised  for  this 
purpose  will  be  speedily  realised.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  miti¬ 
gate  the  evils  which  we  cannot  yet  remove ;  and  the  chief  things  to 
be  attended  to  while  what  we  fondly  hope  may  prove  but  a  period 
of  transition  still  enuures,  seem  to  be  these :  —  first,  to  make  a  more 
effectual  and  searching  discrimination  between  those  whose  destitu¬ 
tion  may  be  fairly  traced  to  their  own  vicious  habits  or  flagrant  im¬ 
providence,  and  those  on  whom  it  has  fallen  as  a  fatal  or  providential 
infliction ;  secondly,  to  give  as  little  out-door  relief  as  possible  to 
any  able-bodied  paupers,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  former  de¬ 
scription  ;  thirdly,  to  make  residence  in  the  workhouse,  particularly 
to  the  class  last  mentioned,  as  little  agreeable  and  comfortable  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  life  and  preservation  of  reasonable 
health ;  and  fourth,  for  this  purpose  to  devise  and  enforce,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  house,  far  more  rigorously  than  has  ever  been  done 
since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  performance  of  onerous  and  efficient 
work,  so  contrived  and  adjusted  (which  we  believe  to  be  quite  prac¬ 
ticable)  as  for  the  most  part  to  defray  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
labourer. 

We  will  add,  that  an  especial  duty  lies  on  landlords,  large  tenant- 
farmers,  and,  above  all,  on  master-manufacturers,  both  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  efficient  education  of  the  working  classes,  and 
to  administer,  by  private  charity,  to  their  relief  in  times  of  destitu¬ 
tion.  They  are  the  immediate  employers  of  the  labourers ;  and  thus 
contract  relations,  and,  we  must  think,  obligations  also,  in  regard 
to  them,  which  do  not  exist  in  any  thing  like  the  same  force  as  to  the 
other  members  of  the  community.  They  alone,  too,  knoW  them  indi¬ 
vidually  ;  and  they  alone  directly  profit  and  are  often  disproportion¬ 
ately  enriched  by  their  labour.  They  should  feel,  therefore,  that  they 
often  owe  them  a  remuneration  beyond  the  amount  of  their  stipulated 
wages ;  or,  at  least,  that  they  ought  not  to  allow  the  artificers  of 
their  opulence  to  perish  miserably  in  their  sight — or  even  to  be  placed 
in  degrading  situations  from  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  rescue 
them.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  the  majority  of  the  employers,  at 
least  in  this  island,  are  alive  to  these  considerations,  and  act  in  con¬ 
formity  to  them.  But  neither  the  feeling  nor  the  practice,  we  fear, 
is  by  any  means  universal ;  and  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  for 
recommending  and  enforcing  its  diffusion. 
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Let  us  not  be  misrepresented.  "VVe  are  not  contending  that 
the  poor  should  not  marry,  because  they  are  already  too  nume¬ 
rous  for  the  labour  market  to  draft  off.  We  contend  only  that 
the  poor,  like  nearly  all  the  middle  classes  —  like  the  majority 
even  of  the  higher  classes  —  should  not  marry  —  have  no  right 
to  marry  —  till  they  have  made  some  provision  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  expected  family.  Marriage  is  an  enjoyment,  the 
claim  *  to  possess  which  must,  in  every  rank,  be  purchased  by 
previous  industry,  economy,  and  prudence.  No  respectable  shop¬ 
keeper,  no  merchant’s  son,  no  educated  lawyer,  no  younger  branch 
of  an  aristocratic  family,  thinks  of  marrying  till  he  can  support 
a  wife  in  decency  and  comfort.  If  he^does,  his  whole  life  is  pro¬ 
bably  one  long  penalty — one  drear  repentance.  Thousands  ac¬ 
cordingly  remain  unmarried  through  life,  from  inability  to  procure 
the  means  which  alone  would  make  marriage  justifiable.  Is  it 
right  to  call  upon  such  to  support  those  who  have  spumed  at  all 
similar  feelings  of  justice  and  self-restraint?  Can  any  reason 
be  assigned  for  making  a  distinction  between  the  classes — for 
imposing  this  restraint  upon  the  rich,  and  exonerating  the  poor? 

‘  Every  one  has  a  right  to  live.’  ‘  We  will  suppose  this  granted’ 
(says  Mr.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.  i.  428).  *  But  no  one  has  a  right  to 

‘  bring  creatures  into  life  to  be  supported  by  other  people. 

*  Whoever  means  to  stand  upon  the  first  of  these  rights  must 

*  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  last.  If  a  man  cannot  support 

*  even  himself  unless  others  help  him,  those  others  are  entitled 

*  to  say  that  they  do  not  also  undertake  the  support  of  all  the 

*  offspring  which  it  is  physically  possible  for  him  to  summon  into 

*  the  world.  Yet  there  are  abundance  of  writers  and  public 

*  speakers,  including  many  of  most  ostentatious  pretensions  to 

*  high  feelings,  whose  views  of  life  are  so  truly  brutish,  that  they 
‘  see  hardship  in  preventing  paupers  from  breeding  hereditary 

*  paupers  in  the  very  workhouse  itself!  Posterity  will  one  day 

*  ask,  with  astonishment,  what  sort  of  people  it  could  be  among 

*  whom  such  preachers  could  find  proselytes. 

‘  It  is  conceivable  that  the  State  might  guarantee  employment 


*  This  was  the  ground  always  taken  by  Mr.  Malthus.  Again  and 
again  have  we  heard  him  maintain  in  conversation  that  he  himself 
w’as  the  truest  friend  to  marriage ;  since  he  represented  it  as  the  pri¬ 
vilege  and  reward  of  character  and  conduct.  Certainly  no  doctrine 
to  the  contrary  will  be  found  in  his  published  writings.  But  there  is 
surely  neither  character  nor  conduct  in  marrying  without  having  pro¬ 
bable  means  of  supporting  a  wife  and  children.  And  no  man,  who  is 
to  support  himself  and  family  by  labour,  can  have  any  such  probable 
means,  unless  there  is  a  probability  of  his  labour  being  in  demand. 
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*  at  ample  wages  to  all  who  arc  bom.  But  if  it  does  this,  it  is 

*  bound,  in  self-protection,  and  for  the  sake  of  every  purpose 
‘  for  which  government  exists,  to  provide  that  no  person  shall 

*  be  bom  without  its  consent.  If  the  ordinary  and  natural 
‘  motives  to  self-restraint  are  removed,  others  must  be  substi- 

*  tuted.  Restrictions  on  marriage,  at  least  equivalent  to  those 

*  existing  in  some  of  the  German  states,  or  severe  penalties  on 

*  those  who  have  children  when  unable  to  support  them,  would 

*  then  be  indispensable.  Society  may  feed  the  necessitous,  if  it 

*  takes  their  multiplication  under  its  control ;  or  it  may  leave 

*  the  last  to  their  discretion,  if  it  abandons  the  first  to  their  own 

*  care.  But  it  cannot  take  half  of  the  one  course  and  half  of  the 
‘  other.  Let  it  choose  that  which  circumstances  or  the  public 
‘  sentiment  render  most  expedient.  But  it  cannot  with  impunity 

*  take  the  feeding  on  itself,  and  leave  the  multiplying  free.’ 

III.  If  the  two  first  classes  of  destitute  persons  were  dealt 
with  on  sound  principles,  —  the  first  by  removing  the  causes 
which  have  induced,  or  which  excuse  their  destitution,  and 
assisting  them  till  time  shall  have  effaced  them,  or  till  national 
prosjierity  shall  have  absorbed  them ; — the  second,  by  allowing  the 
natural  consequences  of  their  folly  to  arouse  them  to  prudence 
and  exertion,  aided  only  by  such  uncertain,  yet  liberal  succour, 
as  private  benevolence  will  always  be  ready  to  afford  to  the 
struggling  and  the  sober,  —  the  third  class,  the  destitute  by 
casualty,  will  be  found  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  and  manageable 
compass.  Such  destitution  from  accident  or  unavoidable  misfor¬ 
tune  is  not  unfrequent  in  any  class :  But  it  falls,  of  course,  most 
extensively  on  the  lowest,  as  by  far  the  most  numerous :  and,  in 
their  case,  where  the  visitation  at  any  time  extends  to  great 
numbers,  it  may  often  require  to  be  relieved  by  a  compulsory 
assessment.  But  even  in  the  middle  ranks,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  such  afflictions  are  probably  as  frequent  as  in  the 
lowest.  Those  whom  Mr.  Wakefield  ingeniously  designates  as 
‘  the  uneasy  classes,’  contribute  largely  to  it.  The  skUled  arti¬ 
san,  in  receipt  of  high  wages,  in  constant  employment,  possessed 
of  moderate  savings,  whose  circumstances  and  prospects  might 
have  seemed  to  justify  him  in  marrying,  but  who  is  cut  off  in 
the  prime  of  life  by  inevitable  accident,  or  disabled  by  unin¬ 
duced  disease,  leaves  his  wife  and  family  among  the  destitute 
by  casualty.  The  naval  or  military  man,  debarred  by  illness 
from  iill  chance  of  advancing  in  his  profession,  or  whose  pros¬ 
pects  are  ruined  by  the  death  of  an  influential  relative,  may  be 
classed  under  the  same  category.  The  merchant,  who  has  been 
reduced  from  affluence  by  the  roguery  or  the  bankruptcy  of 
VOL.  XC.  NO.  CLXXXII.  M  M 
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others;  the  single  ladies,  whose  income  has  been  secured  on 
turnpike  trusts  or  West  India  estates;  the  cleigyman,  whoso 
professional  career  has,  from  any  unforeseen  occurrence,  been 
suddenly  closed  —  may  all  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  same 
classification.  This  class  —  the  destitute  who  have  fallen  from 
a  higher  fortime,  not  by  their  own  fault,  but  by  the  visitation 
of  God — would  be,  at  no  time,  the  proper  occupants  of  a  Work- 
house  ;  and  call  on  the  part  of  the  humane,  for  more  delicate,  and 
often  more  ample  assistance  than  can  ever  be  ministered  by  the 
overseers,  ratepayers,  or  Justices  of  the  parish.  They  furnish 
accordingly  the  highest  and  the  best  field  for  the  exercise  of 
Christian  charity — for  the  display  of  that  active,  restless,  inde¬ 
fatigable,  benevolence,  which  is  the  proud  characteristic  of  our  ago 
and  coimtry ;  and  which  (were  all  less  valid  and  legitimate  claims 
upon  it  negatived  and  put  aside  by  the  operation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  we  have  advocated)  would  not  only  amply  suffice  to  meet 
all  such  demands,  but  would,  by  being  confined  within  its  proper 
channel,  and  directed  to  its  fit  recipients,  rapidly  recover  all  its 
readiness,  all  its  beauty,  all  its  reflex  action  on  the  donor. 
Where  every  ninth  individual  is  a  pauper,  every  eight  persons 
have  the  maintenance  of  another  person  charged  upon  them. 
Whence,  necessarily,  the  mau  who  is  compelled  to  contribute  a 
large  portion  of  his  income  to  the  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  idleness  and  self-indulgence,  is  both  less  able  and  less 
willing  to  relieve  more  deserving  cases  of  distress,  and  becomes 
more  surly  and  suspicious  with  regard  to  all  such  cases.  The 
application  of  sound  and  unwavering  principles  to  the  two  first 
classes  would  ensure  the  more  complete  and  effective  relief  of 
the  third.  The  destitution  of  the  former  would  soon  be  effaced 
by  the  natural  operation  of  unchecked  economic  laws; — while 
the  destitution  of  the  latter  would  be  relieved  as  rapidly  as  it 
appeared,  by  that  individual  kindliness  which  nature  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  have  alike  allotted  as  its  cure. 

Our  philosophy  will  by  many  be  termed  stem  and  harsh ;  but 
if  it  be  sound,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  the  tmest  and 
the  tenderest  mercy.  That  physician  shows  the  most  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  patient  who  resolutely  adopts  the  treatment 
which  will  soonest  and  most  effectually  eradicate  his  malady : 
and  that  assuredly  is  the  truest  philanthropy  which  exerts  itself, 
not  to  relieve  suffering,  but  to  prevent  it; — that  the  truest 
and  most  high-minded  charity  which  labours  assiduously  to 
render  its  recipients  independent  of  itself.  It  is  not  only  a 
false  philosophy,  but  a  spurious  benevolence,  wluch  would  blink 
the  difficulties  of  our  social  problems — which  would  slur  them 
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over  rather  than  solve  them  —  which  would  seek  for  pe^  in 
fallacies  and  compromises  whence  peace  can  never  spring  — 
which  would  shrink  from  the  truth  because  the  truth  seems 
to  be  severe  —  which  would  tacitly  persuade  the  poor  that 
they  may  with  impunity  violate  natural  and  economic  laws, 
and  that  they  can  sow  the  seeds  of  improvidence,  indolence, 
and  waste,  without  reaping  the  appointed  harvest  of  squalid 
wretchedness  and  moral  degradation  —  which  encourages  them 
to  marry  without  means,  because  it  seems  harsh  to  prohibit  or 
postpone  the  great  solace  of  life  to  those  who  have  so  few  others, 

*  — as  if  (says  Mr.  Mill)  it  were  not  a  thousand  times  more  hard- 

*  hearted  to  tell  human  beings  that  they  may,  than  that  they  may 
‘  not,  call  into  existence  swarms  of  other  creatures,  who  are  siure 

*  to  be  miserable,  and  most  likely  to  be  depraved.’  We  had  proof 
enough  under  the  Old  Poor-law  of  the  immense  aggravation  of 
pauperism  and  degradation  caused  by  our  morbid  softness  and 
our  false  philosophy.  We  have  had  proof  enough  since,  in  Ire¬ 
land  as  well  as  here,  that  we  cannot  operate  ah  extra;  —  we 
cannot  rmse  the  mass  out  of  their  misery  —  they  must  nose 
themselves.  State  interference  is  omnipotent  for  evil  —  very 
impotent  for  good ;  powerful  to  make  and  multiply  paupers  — 
very  powerless  to  relieve  them.  Our  duty  consists  in  encou¬ 
raging  the  exertions  of  the  people,  in  removing  every  obstacle, 
and  affording  every  facility, — especially,  the  means  of  education. 
More  than  this,  in  reality,  we  cannot  do :  And  if  they  are  once 
convinced  that  this  is  our  doctrine,  and  that  it  will  be  unswerv¬ 
ingly  applied ;  —  that,  while  no  grievance  and  no  impediment 
shall  remain  which  legislation  can  remove,  yet  that  the  state  will 
no  longer,  in  their  behalf,  stand  between  the  cause  and  its  con¬ 
sequence  —  will  no  longer  exonerate  the  poor  from  the  burden 
of  those  virtues  by  which  alone  in  all  other  classes  comfort  and 
respectability  can  be  purchased  —  we  may  hope  soon  to  see  a 
mighty  change,  in  a  society  otherwise  so  vigorous  as  ours — a 
change,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  will  amaze  those  who, 
from  having  always  let  down  their  net  at  the  wrong  side  of 
the  boat,  have  toiled  through  the  night  of  years,  and  yet  taken 
nothing. 

In  dealing  with  these  matters,  however,  we  must  again  most 
distinctly  and  anxiously  announce,  that  we  do  not  urge  — we  de¬ 
precate  —  any  barbarous  or  indecent  haste.  All  that  we  are  now 
anxious  for  is,  to  superinduce  a  healthier  tone  of  public  feeling 
on  the  subject  than  at  present  prevails.  Let  us  once  arrive  at  a 
sound  view  of  things  ;  and,  even  if  we  put  this  view  in  practice 
timidly,  languidly,  tardily,  and  partially,  the  *  war  with  evil’  is 
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already  half  accomplished.  Let  us  set  and  keep  our  face  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  slowness  of  our  progress  need  then  be  a 
matter  of  comparatively  slight  regret.  We  have  hitherto  erred 
in  our  view  and  our  treatment  of  social  maladies,  from  neglecting 
to  study  Nature  (by  which  we  mean  always  the  Author  of 
Nature)  in  her  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  We  have  been 
habitually  too  tender  and  too  hasty.  We  have  wanted  nerve, 
and  we  have  wanted  patience.  We  have  forgotten  to  observe 
that  Nature  cures  the  sins  and  follies  of  man  by  means  of  the 
penalties  which  she  attaches  to  them,  as  at  once  their  conse¬ 
quence  and  their  corrective.  Our  tenderness  has  shrunk  from 
the  permission  of  the  penalty  —  and  we  have  wondered  that  the 
cure  has  not  been  wrought !  Erils,  such  as  those  inveterate  and 
deeply-rooted  ones  that  now  pervade  our  social  system,  cannot  be 
removed  without  long  time  and  much  suffering ;  —  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  argument  against  a  plan  of  cure  that  it  works  slowly, 
and  works  ‘through  much  tribulation.’  Awakened  reflection 
will  show  that  Nature,  in  working  her  cures,  is  impatient  of  no 
needful  slowness,  and  appalled  at  no  needful  suffering :  And  we 
must  learn  our  course  by  watching  hers.  We  must  first  satisfy 
ourselves  that  we  are  on  the  right  tack ;  and  then  urge  on  the 
process  with  unshaken  nerves,  and  await  the  final  result  with 
untiring  patience  and  unfaltering  trust. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  examining  the  merits  of 
the  works  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
But  Mr.  Burton’s  book  deserves  more  attention  and  a  closer 
analysis  than  we  can  now  give  it.  It  is  addressed  chiefly  to  the 
operative  classes ;  and,  judging  from  the  channel  through  which  it 
is  given  to  the  public,  we  trust  it  is  likely  to  reach  them.  While 
every  page  breathes  the  warmest  sympathy  with  their  feelings, 
and  the  truest  wish  to  improve  their  condition,  its  tone  and  spirit 
arc  uniformly  healthy,  manly,  and  encouraging.  There  is  no  un¬ 
worthy  tenderness  shown  to  their  indolence,  their  selfishness,  .or 
tlieir  prejudices.  He  resolutely  teaches  them  that  they  must  do 
their  own  work,  and  shows  them,  at  the  same  time,  how  they  can 
do  it;  and  few  right-minded  working  men  will  rise  from  the 
careful  perusal  of  the  book  without  the  resolution  that  they  willf 
and  the  conviction  that  they  mag,  raise  themselves  to  a  really 
comfortable  and  enviable  condition  in  the  social  scale.  We 
recommend  attention  especially  to  Mr.  Burton’s  clear  and  manly 
exposition  of  the  cause  of  the  distress  of  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
and  of  other  corresponding  classes :  — 

‘We  shall  always  find  that  certain  classes,  more  or  less  numerous 
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according  to  the  state  of  society  we  are  examining,  are  engaged  in 
some  kind  of  occupation  that,  however  much  time  it  may  consume, 
makes  a  near  approach  to  idleness.  .  .  .  The  hand-loom  weaver 
docs  not  labour^  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  employed 
by  a  people  advanced  like  our  own  in  productive  enterprise.  He 
works  with  no  more  energy  than  the  Hindoo,  and  yet  expects  a 
common  share  of  the  produce  of  the  most  energetic  and  productive 
nation  of  the  world.  He  does  not  fulfil  the  condition  necessary  to 
the  holding  a  place  in  the  industrial  society  to  which  he  professes 
to  belong.  While  he  believes  that  he  is  doomed  to  labour  more 
than  other  men,  and  to  obtmn  less,  the  real  calamity  of  his  lot  is, 
that  he  has  never  known  what  true  labour  is ;  For  if  we  really  and 
seriously  compare  it  with  the  other  efforts  of  the  human  beings  around 
us,  it  is  on  abuse  of  words  to  call  the  jerking  of  a  stick  from  side  to  side, 
with  a  few  other  uniform  motions,  by  the  name  of  labour.  A  machine 
does  it,  and  a  machine  ought  to  do  it ;  men  were  made  for  higher, 
more  intricate,  more  daring  tasks.  And  yet  it  is  the  most  abject 
slavery.  The  man  who  works  hard  has  his  hours  of  relaxation ;  he  who 
never  knew  what  hard  work  is,  has  none.  He  has  chosen,  or,  to  speak 
more  charitably,  his  misfortunes  have  thrown  him  into,  the  position 
of  being  physically  a  machine,  and,  like  a  machine,  he  must  be  ever 
present  at  his  post,  and  unvaryingly  uniform  in  his  motion ;  morally 
he  is  a  slave,  but  not  a  workman.  ...  It  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  that  a  shrewd  and  energetic  people  would  have  soon 
abandoned  the  idea  of  being  able  to  obtain  the  reward  of  skill,  with¬ 
out  imparting  it ;  that  the  enterprising  spirits  among  the  weavers 
must  have  early  seen  the  evil  days  in  store  for  those  who  allowed 
themselves  to  lapse  into  the  indolence  of  mere  routine  occupations, 
and  they  would  at  least  have  warned  their  children  against  the 
dangers  of  indolence.  .  .  .  But  far  from  drawing  the  proper 
wisdom  of  experience  from  their  own  calamities,  the  parents  taught 
their  descendants  to  follow  their  trade,  only  to  partake  of  their 
misery.  Heartbroken,  and  objectless  in  their  squalid  poverty,  they 
stuck  to  their  falling  trade  with  a  sort  of  obstinate  fatalism.  They 
bad,  at  the  same  time,  temptations  all  too  strong  to  initiate  their 
children  into  the  easy  mysteries  of  the  craft ;  for  the  very  eircum- 
stance  that  attenuated  the  parents’  wages,  enabled  the  child  to  add  its 
earnings  to  the  family  income ;  and  so  the  young  generation  slipped^ 
as  it  were,  into  the  loom  —  and,  by  the  fatal  vice  of  yielding  to  the 
temptations  of  indolence,  enslaved  themselves  for  life.  Such  are  the 
secrets  of  theJ800,0(X)  hand-loom  weavers  of  the  present  day ;  with 
fair  remunerating  work  for  probably  no  more  than  a  third  of  their 
number.’ — (Chaps,  i.  and  ii.) 

Mr.  Burton  has  some  valuable  pages  to  show  how  nearly  all,  if 
not  quite  all,  those  elements  of  happiness  which  really  constitute 
the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  are  within  the  reach  of  the  indus¬ 
trious  and  provident  poor.  His  chapters  on  Capital  fully  confirm 
a  statement  which  we  made  in  a  recent  Number,  as  to  the  very 
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moderate  profits  at  present  realised  by  capital,  when 'fairly  dis"^ 
tinguished  from  lalraur,  invention,  and  risk;  and  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  duties  of  employers  to  the  working  classes,  and 
of  the  working  classes  to  themselves,  are  among  the  soundest 
and  boldest  we  have  anywhere  met  with.  In  his  chapter  on 
Population  we  suspect  that  it  fares  with  him  as  with  most  of 
Mr.  Malthus’s  critics,  and  that  he  more  nearly  agrees  with  the 
real  doetrine  of  that  great  philosopher  than  he  seems  to  be  quito 
aware  of.  His  last  chapter  on  Pauperism  and  Poor-laws  brings 
him  directly  to  the  subject  to  which  we  have  addressed  ourselves 
in  the  present  article.  The  point  of  view  from  which  he  prin¬ 
cipally  regards  compulsory  relief,  is  in  opposition  to  mendi¬ 
cancy  :  And  his  observations  on  the  defects  of  the  old  system, 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  show  the  vast  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
attempt  to  mitigate  destitution,  without  doing  greater  mischief 
even  to  humanity,  by  injuring  industry  and  forethought. 

‘  When  the  systems  in  the  three  countries  were  lately  the  subject  of 
investigation  and  amendment,  there  was  in  Ireland  no  legal  provision 
for  the  poor ;  there  was  in  Scotland  a  provision  little  better  than  none ; 
and  there  was  in  England  a  profuse  demoralising  system  —  which 
many  people  conceived  to  be  worse  than  none.  The  abuses,  indeed, 
of  the  English  poor-law  prompted  many  people  to  hold  that  there 
should  be  no  legal  provision  for  the  poor ;  and  to  maintain  that  the 
salvation  of  Scotland  consisted  in  keeping  down  the  fund  of  pauper 
relief  to  its  almost  nominal  level.  Still  if  there  was  much  mendi¬ 
cancy  under  the  profuse  distribution  of  England,  there  was  still  more 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  it  began  to  be  perceived  in  the  latter 
country,  that  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  profusion,  a  system 
which  does  not  profess  to  support  the  destitute,  but  only  to  give 
them  occasional  and  trifling  aids,  was  not  beneficial ;  as  it  allowed  a 
large  class  of  the  population  to  lapse  into  the  careless  degraded  habits 
of  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  It  was  seen  at  the  same  time 
that  the  system,  in  its  professed  thrift,  afforded  no  means  of  disci¬ 
plining  the  persons  among  whom  the  paltry  sums  collected  were 
dispersed,  in  the  manner  in  which  all  recipients  of  pauper  relief 
ought  to  be  disciplined,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  that  the  fund 
distributed  goes  to  reduce,  and  not  to  foster,  pauperism.  .  .  . 

‘  In  all  arrangements  for  taking  charge  of  the  damaged  portion  of 
society,  the  expense  of  the  machinery  is  a  trifle,  in  comparison  with 
that  which  its  imperfections  may  occasion ;  and  hence  the  effectiveness 
of  the  arrangements  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  their  cost.’ 

We  have  suggested  no  machinery  for  the  applications  of  the 
principles  on  which  our  three  great  divisions  are  drawn.  It 
would  appear  from  the  general  tone  of  Mr.  Burton’s  strictures, 
that  he  thinks  there  may  be  found,  in  the  Labour  test,  such  as 
it  was  in  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  such  as  it  has 
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been  restored  in  our  own  days,  the  machinery  that  he  requires : 
And  he  adopts,  apparently  with  approbation,  Mr.  Mill’s  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  working  of  the  present  English  Poor-law.  Under 
its  provisos,  he  says, 

‘  It  may  be  regarded  as  irrevocably  established,  that  the  fate  of  no 
member  of  the  community  need  be  abandoned  to  chance ;  that  society 
can,  and  therefore  ought,  to  insure  every  individual  belonging  to  it 
against  the  extreme  of  want ;  that  the  condition  even  of  those  on  the 
lowest  step  of  the  social  ladder  needs  not  be  one  of  physical  suflTering 
or  the  dread  of  it,  but  only  of  restricted  indulgence  and  forced  rigidity 
of  discipline.’ 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  sensible  that  the  practical  adjustment 
of  so  difEcult  a  social  operation  as  the  administration  of  relief, 
is  not  yet  solved  by  the  discovery  of  a  sound  principle :  — 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  great  practical  utility  of  this  pfinciple,  as  it 
has  been  developed  in  England,  it  stands  forth  at  this  moment  as  a 
warning  to  all  legislators,  to  watch  the  practical  bearing  of  every  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  to  be  ready  to  abandon  any  theory  that  proves  insufficient 
for  its  purpose.  The  labour  test  has,  to  some  extent,  suited  England ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that,  in  the  same  form,  at  least  it  will  suit  Eng¬ 
land’s  neighbours.  In  the  year  1846,  the  Government  of  this  country 
encountered  one  of  the  most  lively  alarms  that  a  government  has  ever 
experienced,  by  finding  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  in 
Ireland  preferred  the  labour  test  to  the  necessary  culture  of  the  fields. 
The  calamitous  consequences  which  this  phenomenon  seemed  to  point 
to,  were  only  averted  by  remarkable  firmness  and  sagacity ;  but  it  left 
statesmen  impressed  with  a  lesson  of  caution,  which  would  teach 
them  to  hesitate  before  they  adapted,  unaltered,  to  the  other  island  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  system  they  had  found  so  efficacious  at 
home.  In  fact,  the  drama  of  the  national  workshops  bade  fair  to 
have  exhibited  its  first  performance  in  this  empire.  The  English 
workman  cursed  the  restraints,  the  sordidness,  the  degradation  of 
parish  work  and  pay,  and  left  it  when  he  could — with  those  feelings 
of  scorn  and  hatred  which  it  was  the  legislature’s  policy  to  cultivate 
towards  it.  But  the  Irish  Celt  indolently  adopted  the  public  works  as 
a  provision  for  life ;  which,  though  poor,  exempted  him  from  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  voluntary  labour,  and  promised  to  be  uniform  and  secure. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Highland  Relief  Board,  having  in  their 
hands  a  large  surplus  fund  to  be  applied  to  public  purposes  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  famine,  felt  the  same  difficulty.  They  adopted 
the  labour  test;  but  labour  offered  by  a  charitable  relief  board, 
instead  of  being  unpopular,  was  coveted ;  the  workmen  appearing  to 
consider  that  it  invested  them  with  some  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  public  officers.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Symons,  whose  work  is  full  of  striking 
facts  and  valuable  suggestions,  complains  that  the  Poor-law 
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Amendment  Act  is  failing  to  keep  down  pauperism.  The  so- 
called  labour  test,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  applied,  has  been 
characterised  more  by  the  irksomeness  and  repulsiveness  of  the 
relief,  than  the  industrial  nature  of  employment.  *  In  1835,  the 
‘  great  aera  of  the  Poor-law  Reform  Act,  the  rates  reached 
‘  7,373,807/. ;  and  in  1848,  after  thirteen  years’  operation  of  the 

*  Amendment,  we  find  the  rates  are  7,817,429/. ;  and  that  every 

*  ninth  person  in  our  population  is  a  pauper ;  ’  and  that  In  their 
joint  increase  during  the  last  two  years,  that  of  the  paupers  has 
been  double  that  of  the  criminals.  ‘  The  reformatory  character 

*  of  the  discipline  essential  to  the  object  in  view  has  been 

*  almost  wholly  omitted :  and  we  find  the  system  so  essentially 

*  faulty,  that  we  are  fast  relapsing  into  a  state  of  pauperism  as 
‘  bad  as  it  was  before.’  After  stating,  and  showing  from  good 
authorities,  that  in  Prussui,  Belgium,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Mecklenberg,  and  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  employment  is  found  for  the  poor, 
of  a  kind  which  almost  always  repays  the  full  expenses  of  their 
msuntenance,  and  often  yields  a  surplus  for  their  outfit  and 
education,  he  emphatically  concludes,  ‘  Nearly  all  Europe  and 

*  America  thus  afford  us  an  example  of  what  a  Poor-law  must 
‘  be,  if  it  aim  at  the  reduction  of  pauperism.  But  I  have  no 

*  hesitation  in  averring  my  belief,  founded  on  many  years’  ob- 
‘  servation  and  experience  of  the  Poor-law  practised  in  Eng- 

*  land,  that  we  are  adopting  the  surest  means  of  augmenting  the 
‘  burden  we  seek  to  lessen.’  The  training  of  pauper  children  in 
workhouse  schools,  although  the  duty  of  industrial  training  is 
now  recognised  by  law,  has  hitherto  failed,  from  mismanage¬ 
ment,  equally  with  the  workhouse  itself;  and  he  agrees  with 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  their  last  Report,  that  we  must 
look  to  the  establishment  of  District  Schools  if  we  mean  to 
prevent  the  workhouse  schools  from  degenerating  into  mere 
seminaries  of  future  paupers. 
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Art.  VII. —  Statistics  of  Coal.  The  Geographical  and  Geo¬ 
logical  Distribution  of  Fossil  Fuel,  or  Mineral  Combustibles 
employed  in  Arts  and  Manufactures,  ^c. ;  with  coloured  Maps 
and  Diagrams,  derived  from  official  Reports  and  accredited 
Authorities.  By  Kicuard  Cowling  Taylor,  F.G.S., 
&c.  &c.  8 VO.  London,  Chapman:  Philadelphia,  T.  W. 

Moore.'  Pp.  754. 

author  of  this  volume  has  been  fortunate  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  work  at  a  time  when  the  supply  of  fuel  in  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  globe  has  become  a  new  and  most  im¬ 
portant  question.  The  Indian  Seas  are  already  traversed  by 
steam  vessels,  from  Suez  by  Aden,  Bombay,  and  Ceylon,  to 
Singapore ;  and  whilst  Ave  write  a  public  meeting  has  been 
held  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  line  to  Sydney,  the 
capital  of  Australia.*  The]| American  ‘movers’  too,  have  before 
this  time  shot  out  by  railway  to  the  far  West ;  and  having  once 
reached  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  the  steamers  of  the  United 
States  Avill  soon  stretch  over  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tahiti, 
China,  and  the  Indian  Islands,  from  the  East ;  and  thus  com¬ 
plete  the  circuit  of  the  globe  by  steam.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at 
all  extravagjmt  to  suppose  that  a  steam  voyage  round  the  world 
will  in  a  few  years  be  so  practicable,  that  the  merchant  and 
tourist  may  make  the  circuit  within  a  year,  and  yet  have  time 
enough  to  see  and  learn  much  at  many  of  the  principal  ‘  stations’ 
on  his  way.  And  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that,  in  addition 
to  the  ancient  and  well-known  supplies  of  coal  from  the  mines 
of  Europe,  a  production  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  markets 
and  all  the  possible  uses  of  the  world,  may  now  be  expected 
from  America ;  and  that  in  every  quarter  mineral  fuel  of  some 
sort  exists,  and  may  be  made  available  for  steam  navigation. 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  resident  as  an  engineer  in  America,  and 
is  already  known  as  the  author  of  several  publications  of  great 


*  All  that  is  now  wanting  to  extend  the  voyage  from  Singapore  to 
Sydney  is  a  coal  depot  in  one  of  the  islands  east  of  Java.  Thence, 
passing  by  Timor,  the  vessels  will  avoid  the  dangers  of  Torres’  Straits 
(now  well  ascertained),  by  anchoring  at  night ;  and,  taking  in  coal 
again  at  Port  Albany,  a  newly-discovered  harbour  close  to  Cape  York, 
the  passage,  within  the  barrier-reef,  to  Sydney,  is  practicable  with 
ease  and  safety, — the  whole  voyage  from  England  to  that  place, 
Avhich  noAV  requires  four  months,  and  is  often  prolonged  to  five, 
being  thus  easily  accomplished  within  seventy  days. 
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merit  in  geology,  informs  us,  that  wishing  to  compare  the  details 
of  the  coal  tr^e  of  the  United  States  and  of  some  other  coun¬ 
tries,  he  found  that  the  information  required  was  not  accessible 
in  any  single  work,  or  even  in  a  number  of  works — and  in  many 
cases  was  nowhere  to  be  found  on  record.  He  began,  therefore, 
to  collect  from  original  sources,  till  his  materials  expanded  into 
a  lai^e  volume :  And  there  is  no  quarter  of  the  world  from  which 
he  has  not  obtained  information  of  great  interest  and  vf  lue. 

The  nature  of  the  information  which  the  reader  may  expect 
to  find  in  this  work  may  be  estimated  from  a  prefixed  list  of  its 
contents,  which  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages — in  itself  a  valuable  treatise: — on  the  general 
structure  of  coal  deposits,  an  account  of  tlie  supposed  origin  of 
coal,  of  the  vegetable  remains  which  have  been  found  in  it,  the 
system  of  coal-mining,  and  of  ventilating  and  draining  mines ; 
and  a  statement  of  the  accidents  and  diseases  to  which  the  work¬ 
men  in  such  mines  are  exposed,  and  of  methods  for  obviating 
or  lightening  those  evils. 

The  proper  business  of  the  volume  occupies,  with  an  excellent 
index,  about  seven  hundred  pages.  It  is  illustrated  by  several 
coloured  maps  and  woodcuts.  The  general  plan  under  which 
the  author  arranges  his  information — be^nning  with  the  United 
States,  and  ending  with  New  Zealand,  the  most  remote  of 
British  colonies — is,  to  give  the  population  of  each  country 
and  of  its  local  divisions,  —  an  account  of  the  weights  and 
measures,  with  a  reduction  of  them  in  every  case  to  the  English 
standard,  —  the  exchanges,  and  the  tariff  of  duties  paid  on 
coal  and  other  fuel, —  the  quantitv  (reduced  to  English  tons,) 
produced,  cxjwrted,  and  consumed  at  home  in  every  state, — 
the  average  prices  and  amount  of  sales ;  with  general  observ¬ 
ations  on  the  coal  trade,  the  local  modes  of  working,  and  the 
economy  of  the  mines, — the  extent,  features,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  coal  tracts, — the  qualities  and  analyses  of  the  different 
varieties  of  fuel  in  each  district, — exact  references  to  authorities 
and  published  documents  being  given  throughout.  From  this 
ample  enumeration,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
vast  amount  of  the  statistical  details  condensed  into  the  volume ; 
and  will  perceive  also,  that  it  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to 
give  more  than  a  very  general  view  of  its  multifarious  contents, 
— the  greater  part,  indeed,  not  admitting  of  abridgement. 

The  inquiries  of  the  author  have  been  extended,  with  marvel¬ 
lous  industry  and  perseverance,  to  every  part  of  the  globe ;  but,- 
as  might  be  expected  of  an  engineer  residing  in  America,  the' 
coal  tracts  of  that  vast  country  naturally  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  work.  As  these  are  probably  less  known  to  most  of  our' 
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readers  than  the  coal-produeing  states  of  Europe,  while  they  are 
beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest  depositories  of  coal  in  the 
world,  —  affording  to  that  fortunate  region  the  prospect  ot 
almost  unbounded  wealth,  —  we  shall  confine  our  attention 
chiefly  to  this  part  of  the  work :  —  But  our  readers  may  be 
assured  that  the  author’s  account  of  other  countries  gives  equal 
proofs  of  his  diligence  in  collecting  information. 

Under  the  term  fuel  Mr.  Taylor  comprehends  not  only  what 
is  commonly  called  Coal,  —  that  term  including  the  bituminous 
varieties  of  England,  Anthracite,  like  that  of  Wales  and  of  Kil¬ 
kenny  in  Ireland,  and  the  brown  coal  of  mineralogists,  — but  also 
bituminous  wood  and  peat.  The  whole  forming,  in  fact,  a  series 
of  gradations,  from  anthracite  (mineral  carbon),  to  recent  wood — 
the  differences  arising  chiefly  from  the  addition  to  this  carbon,  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  saline  and  earthy  matter  in  various  propor¬ 
tions.  The  adaptation  of  these  varieties  of  fuel  to  the  purposes 
of  manufacture  and  commerce,  can  be  determined  only  by  experi¬ 
ment  ;  and  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  elaborate  research  in 
America  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Our  present 
business  is  chiefly  with  coal,  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of 
life  and  commerce,  rather  than  the  mineralogical  or  chemical 
qualities  of  the  substances  themselves.  But,  even  in  this  view, 
lignite  and  peat  are  Important  subjects  of  inquiry ;  since  there 
are  purposes  to  which  they  are  especially  adapted  under  proper 
management ;  and  as  cases  must  arise,  in  the  progress  of  naviga¬ 
tion  by  steam,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  even 
to  the  inferior  kinds  of  fuel,  the  places  affording  them  ought  to 
be  indicated. 

Until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  great  basin  of  the  hlississippi,  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  or 
Appalachian  Range,  constituting  the  great  central  coal-field  of 
America,  were  partially  occupied  by  Indian  tribes;  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  this  vast  region  was  held  to  be  of  so  little 
value,  that  the  acquisition  of  the  coal-fields  did  not  in  any  respect 
influence  the  arrangements  between  the  parties,  made  at  sundry 
times  by  William  Penn  and  his  family,  and  subsequently  by  the 
proprietaries.  By  the  treaty  of  1768,  the  latter  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  bituminous  coal-land  of 
Pennsylvania,  ‘  iot  the  sum  of  \0,000  dollars  !' ;  and  about  that 
time  the  presence  of  coal  in  certain  places  seems  to  have  first  be¬ 
come  known.  But  it  was  not  till  1828  that  the  first  cargoes  from' 
the  Alleghany  coal-fields  reached  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

‘  In  the  year  1753,’  says  Mr.  Taylor,  ‘  there  were  probably  no 
*  white  men  living  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
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‘  bury ;  where,  even  in  1775,  only  a  few  cabins  were  standing: 

*  but,  in  our  day,  three  fourths  of  a  million  of  tons  of  coals  are 

*  annually  received  there ;  and  the  iron  manufacture  is  so  great 

*  as  to  confer  upon  the  place  the  title  of  “  the  Birmingham  of 

*  “America.”’  —  Yet,  vast  as  the  produce  is  already  in  some 
places,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  begun  ;  *  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,’  says  the  author,  in  concluding  his  general  sketch  of  what 
he  calls  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field,  (preferring  that  term  to 
Appalachian,)  ‘  to  contemplate  its  gigantic  proportions,  and  its 

*  enormous  yet  almost  untouched  resources,  without  being  struck 

*  with  the  magnificent  field  it  presents  for  future  enterprise.’ 

■  The  coal  regions  of  America  may  be  divided  generally  into 
three  principal  masses :  the  great  central  tract,  extending  from 
Tuscalosa  in  the  state  of  Alabama  to  the  west  of  Pennsylvania, 
—  and  being  apparently  resumed  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia; — the  second,  also  a  vast  region,  strikes  north-westward 
from  Kentucky,  crosses  the  Ohio,  and  stretches  out  through 
Illinois  to  the  Mississippi;  — a  third  region,  smaller  than  the 
others,  but  still  of  great  importance,  lies  between  the  three 
great  lakes,  Eric,  Huron,  and  Michigan. 

‘  A  comparison  of  the  coal  strata  of  contiguous  basins,’  Mr. 
H.  D.  Rogers  states,  ‘  has  convinced  me  that  these  are  all  no 

*  more  than  detached  parts  of  a  once  continuous  deposit ;  and 

*  the  physical  structure  of  the  whole  region  most  satisfactorily 

*  confirms  this  idea,  by  showing  that  they  all  repose  conform- 
‘  ably  on  the  same  rocks.’  The  extent  of  ‘  this  enormous  coal- 

*  field’ — considering  the  outlying  portions  as  intiniately  con¬ 
nected  with  it — is,  in  length,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  rather  more 
than  720  miles,  and  in  greatest  breadth  about  180  miles ; — upon 
a  moderate  calculation,  its  area  amounts  to  sixty-three  thousand 
square  miles!  But  there  are,  besides,  several  smaller  basins, 
including  the  detached  troughs  of  anthracite  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania, —  which  of  themselves  alone  form  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  coal  tracts  anywhere  existing.  These  may  be  stated, 
approximately,  at  about  200  square  miles,  presenting  unequivocal 
evidence  that  all  were  once  united.  —  And  thus  we  shall  have 

*  a  coal  formation,  which,  before  its  original  limits  were  reduced, 

*  measured,  at  a  reasonable  calculation,  900  miles  in  length,  and 

*  in  some  places  more  than  200  miles  in  breadth.  The  strata 

*  which  constitute  this  vast  deposit,  comprehending  coal  in  nearly 

*  all  its  known  varieties,  from  the  driest  and  most  compact 

*  anthracites,  to  the  most  fusible  and  bituminous  common  coal.’ 

The  development  of  the  structure  of  this  great  region,  a  capital 
step  in  the  geology  of  America,  was  accomplished  by  the  brothers 
Professors  Rogers,  after  several  years  of  elaborate  investigation. 
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An  excellent  epitome  of  their  results  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Ly ell’s  ‘  Travels  in  North 
‘  America ;  ’  where,  as  well  as  in  his  *  Second  Visit  to  the 

*  United  States,’  most  instructive  views  are  given,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  distinctness,  of  American  geology  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Europe.  At  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
referring  to  these  publications,  and  to  the  masterly  original 
memoirs  of  the  Iklessrs.  Rogers,  in  the  reports  of  the  Associated 
American  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  published  in  1843.* 

One  of  the  prominent  facts  connected  with  the  coal  seams  of 
this  remarkable  country,  is  the  prodigious  extent,  throughout 
which  some  of  them  have  been  ascertained  to  be  continuous. 
Thus  the  great  bed  of  Pittsburg  stretches  nearly  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  Monongahela  river,  having  been  traced 
throughout  a  great  elliptic  area  of  nearly  225  miles  in  its  longest 
diameter,  and  of  maximum  breadth  about  100  miles,  —  the  super¬ 
ficial  extent  of  this  seam  being  thus  about  fourteen  thousand 
square  miles  :  and  Mr.  Rogers  considers  these  vast  dimensions  as 
bearing  actually  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  stratum,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  *  at  least  34,000 

*  square  miles ;  ’  a  surface  greater  than  that  of  Scotland  or  Ire¬ 
land  :  the  thickness  of  the  bed  diminishing  gradually  from  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  to  two  feet. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  comparatively  small  Anthracitic  region 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  greatest  interest  seems  to  be  attached 
by  the  author  of  this  volume ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  surprise  some 
of  our  readers,  accustomed  to  the  firesides  of  England  and  the 
cheerful  blazing  of  our  bituminous  coal,  to  know  that,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  Anthracite,  or  stone  coal,  —  which  does  not  flame,  but  has 
the  great  advantage  of  not  producing  smoke,  —  is  held  in  much 
higher  estimation. 

‘  We  now  pass,’  says  the  author,  ‘  to  the  great  deposit  of  anthracite 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  only  one,  in  fact,  of  material  value  on  this  con¬ 
tinent.  Here  we  have  the  most  interesting  assemblage  of  isolated 
coal  basins  that  the  world  has  yet  produced,  or  the  geologist  investi¬ 
gated.  The  physical  features  of  this  anthracite  country  are  wild, 
its  aspect  forbidding,  its  surface  broken,  sterile,  and  apparently  irre¬ 
claimable.  A  century  ago  a  large  portion  of  this  wilderness  had 
received,  upon  the  maps,  the  not  unapt  title  of  the  “  tcilderness  of 
“  St.  Antony.”  Three-fourths  of  a  century  after,  when  a  great  part 
of  this  area  was  still  in  stony  solitude,  a  few  tons  of  an  unknown 

♦  ‘  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Appalachian  Coal  Strata, 

‘  &c.,’  by  Henry  D.  Rogers,  pp.  433—474.;  and  ‘On  the  Physical 
‘  Structure  of  the  Appalachian  Chain,  &c.,’  by  W.  B.  Rogers,  and 
H.D.  Rogers,  &c.,  1841  and  1842,  pp.  474— 531. 
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combustible  were  brought  from  it  to  Philadelphia,  where  its  qualities 
were  to  be  tested,  and  its  value  ascertained.  But  the  miner  has  now 
entered  into  this  wilderness  of  St.  Antony,  and  canals  have  pene> 
trated  it,  and  railroads  have  traversed  it.  Basin  aft^  basin  of  this 
combustible  have  been  discovered  in  it,  tract  after  tract  have  supplied 
productive  collieries  in  it,  until,  in  a  single  year  (1847),  it  bad  fur¬ 
nished  the  surprising  amount  of  3,000,000  of  tons  (an  aggregate  of 
near  19,000,000  of  tons  of  anthracite  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury);  and  11,439  vessels  cleared  from  the  single  port  of  Philadelphia 
in  that  season,  loaded  with  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  tons  for  the  ser- 
tice  of  the  neighbouring  states.  Such  then  is  the  anthracite  region, 
and  such  its  rapid  progress  in  production.  To  Pennsylvania,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  future,  its  value,  in  connection  with  the  corresponding 
advance  of  her  manufacturing  industry,  surpasses  the  power  of  com¬ 
putation.’  (Pp.  19,  20.) 

The  proportions  of  the  superficial  coal  areas  in  the  principal 
coal  prefacing  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  arc  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  which  the  author  cmisidcrs  as  more  impressive 
than  the  dry  statement  of  numbers. 


Diagrams  of  the  superficial  Coal  Areas  of  various  Countries. 

1.  2.. 

Pamtylvtmia.  ■  Anthraritc, 
■1  4S7  iq.  m. 


I’nttfd  Stntc.s  r,f'.,f)nrrint 
Bitanu/tou*'  Con/'.  Irra 


11  \  ly.  inilrx 


Spam. 

SritM  Ameriea.  3,408  sq.  m.  l-59d. 
Bituiaioous  co«h 
18,000  sq.  m. 
l-45th. 


■  124,735  sq.  m.  E.  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
8,897  sq.in.  west  of  the  Missonri  river. 


Crtat  Britain  and 
Great  Britain.  Ireland. 

France.  Betgimn.  Bituminoos  coal,  AnthMcitc  and  culm, 

1,719  aq.m.  518  sq.m.  8,139  sq.m.  '  3,720  sq.m. 

l-118th.  l-22d.  l-lOth. 


On  comparing  these  figures  with  those  which  follow, — ex¬ 
pressing  the  relative  production,  or  amount  actually  worked  out, 
m  the  different  states,  —  it  appears  that  Great  Britain,  with  a 
coal  area  of  less  than  9,000  square  miles,  (that  of  the  United 
States  being  133,132  square  miles)  produced  31,500,000  tons  of 
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coal  in  1845 ;  the  whole  produce  of  the  United  States  during 
the  same  period  being  o^y  4,400,000,  or  somewhat  less  than 
one-seventfi  of  the  British  produce. 


Diagrams  of  Hie  relative  Amounts  of  Production  of  Mineral 
Combustibles  in  the  Six  principal  Coal-producing  Countries 
of  the  Worldy  in  the  year  1845. 
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hi  HU  a!  I*nul  uchon 
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UNITED  STATES  i 
AM  ERICA 
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2,C>->U,l>00  Ton 
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BELGIUM 
I, !)()(), 077 
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PRU  SS I  A 

:j,.)00,0()() 

Tons 


FRANCE 
1,1  11,017 
Tons 


AUSTRIA 

ron.ooo 
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It  may  be  satisfactory  to  our  readers  to  have  before  them  the 
relative  production  of  Iron  at  the  same  period. 


Diagram  of  the  Production  of  Iron  in 

1845. 

1.  2. 

3. 

4. 

Gre*t  Britain.  United  States. 

France. 

Russia. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

2,200,000  tons.  502,000  tons.  448,000  tons. 

400,000  tons. 

5.  6.  7. 

8. 

9. 

Prussian  ^  Austria.  Belgium. 

Sweden. 

All  other  Euro- 

Zollverein. 

pean  countries. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1  300,000  tons.  190,000  tons.  ”  150,000  tons.  145,000  tons.  76,000  tons. 

An  investigation,  conducted  by  Professor  B,  Johnstone  at 
Washington,  U.  S.*,  respecting  the  comparative  qualities  of  coal 
for  the  use  of  steamers  in  the  United  States,  has  been  published  in 
America,  and  the  results  are  quoted  by  the  author.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  a  similar  inquiry  has  since  been 
adopted  in  tins  country,  and  entrusted  to  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  and 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  by  whom  two  elaborate  reports  have  been 
recently  presented, — the  first  containing  a  statement  of  the 
methods  and  apparatus  employed  in  the  investigation,  the  second 
giving  the  result  of  the  experiments  on  various  coals  from  different 
collieries.  As  the  operations  are  not  yet  finished,  we  shall  not 
anticipate  their  probable  results;  but  the  promptitude  of  the 
authorities  in  adopting  the  su^ested  inquiry,  and  giving  it  effect, 
has  been  very  creditable  and  satisfactory.  When  the  report  has 
been  printed,  a  comparison  of  the  methods  used  by  our  reporters 
with  those  employed  in  America,  as  well  as  by  some  other  ex¬ 
perimenters  in  this  country  and  in  Scotland,  and  of  their  results, 
will  form  an  interesting  subject  for  practical  chemists — as  well 
as  for  the  owners  and  consumers  of  coal. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  American  coal,  it  is  but  justice 
to  the  public  spirit  and  foresight  of  the  statesmen  by  whom  the 
geological  and  natural-history  surveys  of  the  United  States  were 
organised,  to  point  out  the  benefit  conferred  on  their  country  in 
thus  obtaining  for  mining  operations,  and  measures  of  local  im- 


•  ‘  Report  to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  on 
*  American  CJoals,’  by  W.  R.  Johnstone,  1844. 
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provcment,  the  giiklance  of  Scientific  knowledge.  A  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  influenced  by  such  views  well  deserves  to  liave  at 
its  disposal  such  a  powerful  instrument  of  good  as  the  United 
States  derive  from  their  vast  coal  districts.  And  in  cai-rying 
through  the  surveys  of  several  of  the  principal  States,  they  have 
formed  and  brought  into  action  a  corps  of  practical  geologists, 
who  may  compete  with  those  of  any  of  the  older  European 
countries.* 

Coal  Districts  of  Nova  Scotia. — We  have  seen  in  i\\Q  Diagram 
at  p.  530.  Jig.  3.  the  very  large  space  occupied  by  coal  in  British 
North  America.  !Mr.  Taylor  states,  that  an  association,  gene¬ 
rally  known  under  the  name  of  the  ‘  Cape  Breton  and  Nova 
‘  Scotia  Alining  Company,’  as  tenants  of  the  Crown  and  of  his 
late  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York,  are  lessees  ‘  of  all  the 

*  mines  and  minerals  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  Proper  and 

*  the  island  and  county  of  Cape  Breton.’  The  lease  is  for  sixty 
years  from  1827,  at  a  fixed  rent  of  3,000Z.  per  annum,  with  the 
condition  that  a  maximum  quantity  (since  increased  to  6,500 
tons)  shall  be  raised  annually,  and  a  royalty  of  2s.  per  chaldron 
be  paid  for  all  beyond  that  quantity.  The  company,  which 
also  possesses  14,000  acres  of  land,  had  in  1845  only  four  collieries 
open  and  at  work — two  in  Nova  Scotia  and  as  many  in  Cape 
Breton.  The  author  thus  observes  upon  this  aiTangement :  — 
‘  In  reciting  these  details  we,  as  w'ell  as  our  readers,  cannot  omit 
‘  to  remark  the  injurious  magnitude  of  such  gigantic  monopolies 

*  as  the  one  before  us.  In  this  ease  it  covers  an  extent  of  more 
‘  than  12,000,000  of  acres,  or  three  times  the  size  of  Wales.  It 
‘  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  its  tendency  is  to  impoverish 
‘  the  people,  and  to  destroy  all  energy  in  cultivating  the  abun- 
‘  dant  natural  resources  of  a  fine  country.  On  the  continuance 
‘  of  such  a  deplorable  system,  the  rival  coal  proprietors  of  the 
‘  United  States  may  well  found  their  calculations  of  a  remunera- 
‘  tlvc  internal  trade  in  coal,  wHh  even  greater  certainty  than  on 
‘  the  influence  of  tariffs  and  the  restrictions  of  international 
‘  regulations.’  (P.  189.) 

A  singular  statement  of  fact  is  connected  with  this  subject,  — 
that  the  steamboats  which  run  into  Chlgnecto  Bay  are  impelled 
by  coals  imported  from  Great  Britain,  —  actually  passing  over 
the  coal  strata,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  arc  not 
permitted  to  open  I  and  up  to  the  present  hour  they  are  compelled 


I 

I 


•  A  chronological  list  of  writers  on  American  geology,  given  by 
the  author,  comprehends  nearly  a  hundred  names  of  men,  of  whom 
several  have  by  their  works  already  acquired  high  reputation  in 
Europe. 
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to  pay  the  price  fixed  by  a  single  company  for  all  the  coals  they 
consume!  (P.196.) 

Great  Britain. — A  general  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
British  coal  trade  to  that  of  our  neighbours  is  thus  given  by  the 
author : — 

‘  It  is  due  to  the  unrivalled  accessibility  by  sea  to  the  best  coal 
basins  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  —  where  coals  of  many 
varieties  and  admirable  qualities  can  be  shipped  at  the  very  sites 
where  they  are  mined  —  that  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
furnish  such  enormous  and  cheap  supplies,  not  only  to  the  home 
consumers,  but  nearly  to  every  maritime  country  in  Europe.  In  this 
respect  she  is  far  more  favourably  circumstanced  than  her  rival  con¬ 
tinental  producers,  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  whose 
coal-fields  lie  remote  from  the  sea  shore. 

‘  From  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne,  an  extent  of  300  leagues  of  coast, 
there  are  but  two  coal-fields  ;  and  those  are  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea.  In  regard  also  to  the  quality  of  the  coal,  France  is  less  for¬ 
tunate  than  England ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  basins  of  Anzin, 
St.  Etienne,  and  a  few  others,  the  collieries  of  the  interior  yield  but  an 
inferior  species  of  fuel.  Both  these  circumstances  combine  to  render 
France,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  the 
better  sorts  of  coal;  and  hence  the  French  government  annually 
make  large  and  increasing  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  English  coal 
at  their  depSts,  for  the  use  of  their  steam  marine  on  service.  The 
incapability  of  Belgium — with  her  increasing  domestic  consumption, 
and  in  view  of  her  diminished  powers  of  production,  and  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  her  coal-fields  from  the  sea-ports — to  supply  the  steam  navy 
of  France  with  any  material  portion  of  its  regular  fuel,  is  perfectly 
well  understood.  The  diminished  supply  from  Belgium  in  1846  and 
1847,  and  the  corresponding  increase  from  Great  Britain,  will  be 
seen  from  our  statistical  tables.  As  to  Spain,  until  the  immense 
newly-opened  coal-field  of  the  Asturias,  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  shall  be  adequately  developed,  and  its  qualities  more  fully 
ascertained,  it  cannot  be  known  how  far  she  can,  in  addition  to  her 
own  increasing  demands,  meet  the  growing  wants  of  France  and  of 
Southern  Europe. 

‘  The  manner  in  which  the  coal  tracts  of  Great  Britain  are  dis¬ 
tributed  is  fortunately  such  that  every  coal-field  in  England  and 
Scothind  can  meet  the  next  adjoining  coal-field  nearly  on  a  radius 
of  thirty  miles ;  thus  forming  such  a  range  of  deposits,  from  Scotland 
to  South  Wales  and  Somersetshire,  that  the  whole  interior  of  the 
country  can  be  supplied  with  coals,  through  the  railroad  system,  from 
several  central  points.  The  east  and  west  coasts  do  not  any  where 
exceed  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  coal  district.  Even  the  most 
distant  places  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  do  not  exceed  re¬ 
spectively,  150  miles  from  the  nearest  supply  of  coal ;  whence  it  is 
inferred,  that  railroad  carriage  for  home  consumption  may  ultimately 
supersede  the  shipments  of  coal  by  sea,  except  upon  the  immediate 
coasts.’  (P.  275.) 
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Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  our  publications,  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  actual  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce  of  English 
coal  must  be  at  all  times  imperfect,  from  the  nature  of  the  trade : 
But  the  author  supposes  that  the  production  of  1845  may  be 
fairly  stated  as  follows :  — 

Tons. 

Shipped  coastwise,  as  per  official  returns  -  8,723,468 

Shipped  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  -  2,251,289 
Interior  consumption,  of  which  12,000,000  tons 
were  estimated  to  be  consumed  in  the  Iron 
Works  .  ...  .  23,500,000 

34,754,750* 

In  1844  it  was  ascertained  (how  we  are  not  informed)  that 
the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  mining  coal  and  iron  ore  in 
the  countries  mentioned  below  were  thus:  — 


PniMia. 

Pencijlvanla.j 

Gt.  Britain, 

France.  | 

Belgium. 

In  Coal  Mines  •  I  .  . 

110,23S 

29,320  j 

38,400 

}■  25,000 

15,000 

In  Iron  Mines  -  J  '  -  - 

1 

- 

10,949 

1,963 

2,808 

1 

121,182 

31,283 

1  41,208 

We  add,  from  ^Ir.  Taylor  of  Earsdon,  supplied  to  Sir  H. 
De  la  Beche — (Reports,  1847,  p.  42.) — the  following  local  or 
partial  list :  — 


‘  Workmen  employed  Feb.  1844,  according  to  Returns  collected  by 
the  Coal  Trade  Office* 


District!. 

\ 

t  . 

Under  ground. 

Abore  ground. 

Total. 

Banksmen, 
Brakes¬ 
men.  En- 
ginemen. 

Carpentefi. 

Smiths, 

Masons. 

Boys 

under 

Twenty. 

Employed 
In  shipping 

Coals. 

Tyne  - 

5,883  1  4,737  }  "  1,680 

1,869 

915 

856 

667 

16,607 

j  Wear  - 

5,100 1  3,135  1  1,548 

1,507 

670 

764 

448 

13,172 

t  Tees  - 

1,851  1  1,136  ;  313 

441 

199 

216 

55 

4,211 

! 

12,834 1  9,008  |  .3,541 

3,817 

1,784 

1,836 

1,170 

33,990 

25,383 

7,437 

1,170 

33,990 

Profits  from  Coal  mining. — Under  this  head  we  are  told,  on 
the  best  authority,  that  the  profit  is  much  less,  on  the  whole, 
than  might  have  been  supposed.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  hazard 
attending  this  kind  of  property,  that  it  has  never  been  possible 
to  obtain  an  insurance  against  fire,  water,  or  any  other  accident. 


•  It  will  be  observed  that  this  number  exceeds  that  given  in  the 
diagram  of  production  at  page  531., l.,  by  no  less  than  3,254,750 
tons. 
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Mr.  Buddie,  a  person  of  great  experience,  stated*  that,  although 
large  fortunes  have  been  made  in  a  few  fortunate  cases,  10  per 
cent,  has  not  been  realised  on  the  average,  at  simple  Interest,  with¬ 
out  allowing  any  extra  interest  for  the  redemption  of  capital ;  and 
the  author  of  this  volume  thinks  that  the  experience  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  five  and  six  years 
coincides  with  this  view.  Mr.  Clayton  also  stated  (in  1800) 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  average  profits  of  coal  mines  were  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  employment  of  so  much  capital  as  they  required, 
and  to  the  risk. 

South  Wales. — The  South  Wales  Coal  Basin  is  justly  called 
magnificent  by  the  author  of  this  volume ;  and  perhaps  no  coal 
district  in  the  world  has  been  more  effectively  illustrated  than 
this  district  now  is,  in  the  admirable  maps  and  sections  of  the 
‘  Geological  Survey  of  England.’  One  of  the  chief  points  of 
interest  connected  with  it  is  the  great  diversity  of  the  coal  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  basin ;  —  from  pure  anthracite  to  bituminous 
varieties; — a  striking  analogy  existing,  in  this  respect,  between 
this  region  and  the  great  American  coal  tract ;  and  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  two  districts  concurring  to  illustrate  the  causes  and 
characters  of  this  change  and  gradation. 

^Ir.  Taylor’s  residence  in  America  gives  weight  to  his  opinion  as 
to  the  qualities  Anthracite, — which  to  English  readers  will  pro¬ 
bably  appear  strange, — ‘  that  it  is  the  best  coal  _/br  domestic  uses 

*  that  exists  among  the  known  mineral  combustibles  of  the  earth.’ 
He  has  given  well-arranged  and  extensive  tables  of  analyses  of 
different  varieties  of  coal,  including  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Mushett; 
and  had  himself,  in  1839,  produced  a  paper  on  the  workable 
seams  of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  eastern  part  of  South  "Wales. 
We  have  also  a  statement  of  the  local  distribution  of  the  South 
Welsh  coal,  of  which  it  is  remarkable  that  a  very  small  quantity 
makes  its  way  to  London;  nor  is  it  highly  esteemed  in  France. 
Towards  the  close  of  1840  an  association  was  formed  in  London 
for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  Welsh  coal  trade, 
but  without  much  success;  the  sale  of  the  coal  being  so  small  that, 
in  1842,  out  of  2,273,200  tons  imported  into  London,  only  1280 
were  from  "Wales,  in  the  shape  of  ‘  culm,'  (the  name  given  to  the 
small  of  the  Welsh  anthracite).  ‘  Yet,’  says  the  author,  ‘  if  we 

*  mistake  not  greatly,  the  day  will  arrive  when  this  great  metro- 

*  polls  will  seek  from  the  mountains  of  Wales  her  chief  supply  of 

*  mineral  fuel, — far  preferable  to  that  which,  from  custom,  she 
‘  now  considers  so  valuable.’  On  this  subject  he  also  cites  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  book  on  ‘  Fossil  Fuel,’ which  mentions  *  the  striking 


First  Report  to  the  House  of  Lori’s,  p.  56. 
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*  contrast  between  the  murky  exterior  of  some  of  the  large 
‘  towns  in  England,  and  the  appearance  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
‘  delphia ;  over  which,  notwithstanding  its  thousands  of  coal  fires, 

*  there  is  no  smoke :  ’  but  the  author  of  that  work,  proceeding 
to  state  objections  to  the  employment  of  anthracite,  and  to 
account  for  the  non-use  of  it  in  Great  Britain,  is  answered  with 
some  warmth :  — 

‘  And  what  habitable  place  is  there  among  communities  of  men, 
not  even,  we  believe,  excepting  an  Esquimaux  Indian’s,  in  which 
smoke  is  not  considered  an  intolerable  nuisance, — an  atmosphere 
unfitted  for  living  and  breathing  in  ?  Let  the  author  and  his  readers 
take  the  word  of  one  who,  like  most  Europeans,  from  early  custom, 
long  preferred  the  brightly  blazing,  yet  sulphurous  and  smoke  pro¬ 
ducing  bituminous  coal,  to  the  non-blazing,  yet  cleanly  and  econo¬ 
mical,  anthracite,  —  let  him  and  them  be  assured,  that,  with  the 
familiar  modes,  the  ready  appliances,  and  the  improved  methods  now 
in  universal  use  in  the  Atlantic  towns  of  America,  there  cannot  be  a 
reasonable  apology  for  hesitating  as  to  the  two  combustibles,  for 
domestic  use.  The  difficulty  suggested  about  ignition,  even  were  it 
found  so  in  practice,  is  deprived  of  all  weight  from  the  consideration 
that,  with  ordinary  attention,  a  fire  when  once  kindled  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  may  be  kept  up  till  the  return  of  summer,  if  needed.  The 
supposed  tendency  of  anthracite  to  emit  a  greater  amount  of  noxious 
vapours  during  combustion  than  bituminous  coal,  is  contradicted  by 
the  daily  experience  of  those  w’ho  employ  the  farmer  in  their  apart¬ 
ments  ;  and  it  is  much  less  objectionable  on  that  head  than  bituminous 
coal.’  (P.  92.) 

The  sub-bituminous  Welsh  coal  possesses  qualities  which  fit 
it  remarkably  for  steam  navigation.  It  is  not  apt  to  take  fire 
spontaneously  at  sea ;  its  density  and  compactness  are  great 
advantages  in  point  of  stowage  on  shipboard  ;  and,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  war-steamers,  it  has  the  great  superiority  over  the 
bituminous  coals,  of  sending  out  little  or  no  smoke: — the  author 
stating,  upon  this  j)oint,  *  that,  from  the  ascent  of  the  columns 
‘  of  smoke  above  the  horizon,  the  motions  of  the  steamers  in 

*  Calais  Harbour  are  at  all  times  observable  at  Ramsgate,  from 

*  the  first  lighting  of  the  fires  to  the  putting  out  to  sea ;  and 

*  that,  in  America,  the  steamers  burning  the  fat  bituminous 
‘  coals  can  be  tracked,  at  sea,  at  least  seventy  miles,  before  the 

*  hulls  become  visible,  by  the*  dense  columns  of  black  smoke 

*  pouring  out  of  their  chimneys,  and  trading  along  the  horizon.’ 
(P.  364.) 

Mr.  Taylor  evidently  was  not  acquainted  with  the  progress 
recently  made  in  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Geological  Survey  of 
‘  England,’  which  no\v  includes  the  whole  of  the  South  Wales 
Coal  district :  nearly  thwty  of  the  coloured  maps,  including  the 
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greater  portion  of  "Wales  and  the  West  of  England,  having  ap¬ 
peared,  with  the  illustrative  sections,  horizontal  and  vertical, 
connected  with  each  of  them.  The  Maps  are  on  a  scale  of  one 
inch  to  a  mile,  and  form  a  portion  of  the  recent  *  Surveys  by 
*  the  Ordnance  Department,’* — maps  of  great  excellence  alone 
admitting  of  the  introduction  of  such  exact  geological  details. 
The  principal  coal  strata  are  traced  nearly  throughout  the  com¬ 
plex  involutions  of  the  surface  with  surprising  accuracy  ^and 
effect ;  and  even  the  ‘  Faults  ’  are  laid  down  with  distinctness, 
— ranging  with  an  approach  to  parallelism,  from  about  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.,  but  in  some  places  singularly  complicated ;  and  their 
connexion  with  the  features  of  the  surface  is  clearly  shown. 
The  Horizontal  sections,  with  the  vertical,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  the  whole  work  forms  a  subject  of  most  instructive 
study  to  geologists. 

The  "Vertic^  Sections  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  columns 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  forty  feet  to  an  inch,  and  illustrate  several 
points  of  importance  which  could  [not  be  expressed  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  sections :  And,  in  the  coal  tracts,  the  thickness  of  each 
coal  bed,  of  the  iron-stone  bands,  and  other  strata,  are  given 
in  great  detail 

The  surveyors  have  hitherto,  fortunately,  been  employed  upon 
some  of  the  most  difficult  portions  of  this  country,  as  to  variety 
of  surface  and  complexity  of  structure,  and  most  important 
also  in  connexion  with  the  mineral  wealth  and  commerce  of 
England.  Their  powers,  therefore,  of  survey,  and  of  expressing 
its  results,  have  been  brought  to  the  severest  test,  and  are 
now  fairly  submitted  to  public  examination  and  judgment.  For 
ourselves,  we  shall  merely  say,  that  we  not  only  believe  these 
geological  maps  to  be  the  best  that  have  ever  been  produced, 
as  indeed  they  ought  to  be, — this  work  being  the  most  recent, 
and  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  having  had  at  their 
command  all  the  resources  which  England  at  the  present  day 
could  supply;  but  that  its  excellence  shows  the  officers  employed 
upon  it  to  have  been  eminently  deserving  of  the  support  which 
their  Survey  has  received  from  Parliament.  It  must,  we  think, 
in  particular  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  Sir  Henry  de 
la  Beche,  the  distinguished  geologist  who  lias  had  the  direction 


*jThe  old  Ordnance  Maps  of  the  south-eastern  counties  in  England, 
(of  date  about  1810,  &c.),  are  of  very  inferior  accuracy;  and  could  not 
admit  of  such  a  work  being  ingrafted  on  them  as  that  of  the  geological 
survey.  We  trust  that  a  really  new  survey,  embracing  the  recent 
changes  of  the  roads,  &c.,  and  adopting  the  new  methods  of  express¬ 
ing  heights  and  variations  of  the  surface,  will  soon  be  in  progress. 
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of  this  noble  undertaking,  that  his  name  will  derive  new  honour 
from  its  permanent  connexion  with  productions  which  justly 
add  to  the  scientific  reputation  of  his  country.  Our  mine  agents, 
and  their  employers,  must  have  recourse  to  documents  like  these, 
— they  are  the  book  of  Nature  rendered  intelligible  to  every 
reader;  and  no  person  having  to  deal  with  the  facts  they 
present  can  henceforth  be  excused,  if  he  does  not  make  himself 
acquainted  with  them. 

Iron  Ore.  —  Although  Iron,  in  the  form  of  an  impure  carbon¬ 
ate,  (‘the  wiiwe’of  the  colliers),  is  very  generally  found  to  occur 
in  coal  districts,  its  presence  is  not  universal,  and  it  begins  to  be 
scarce  both  in  America  and  in  this  country.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  worth  while  to  examine  again  some  of  our  neglected  coal- 
tracts,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  this  valuable  ore ;  since, 
although  now  deficient  in  coal,  they  may  still  contain  the  mine.  In 
this  view  the  wealds  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  might,  per¬ 
haps,  repay  an  attentive  examination — iron  having  formerly  been 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  in  those  counties,  and 
ore  of  excellent  quality  existing  there  in  greater  abundance  than 
has  generally  been  suspected.  We  know  that  the  opinion  of 
some  manufacturers  of  experience  in  the  iron  trade  is  in  favour 
of  such  an  inquiry;  which  could  be  made  with  ease  on  the 
coasts  of  Sussex  and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  well  as  in  the 
interior.  If  the  ore  were  found  in  the  counties  above  mentioned, 
the  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  been  so 
much  reduced  by  recent  improvements,  that  it  would  probably 
be  less  expensive  to  bring  coal  to  the  country  supplying  ore, 
than  to  take  the  ore  to  the  coal  districts.  It  is  not  familiarly 
known  that  the  representative  of  our  ‘  Wealden,’  (which  is  in 
England  an  unproductive  coal  formation,)  affords  excellent  coal 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  and  supplies  the  manufactories  of 
Hanover  and  other  places. 

Temperature  of  Mines. — It  was  ascertained  by  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers,  from  observation  in  the  mines  of  Eastern  Vii^nia,  that 
the  temperature  augmented  at  the  rate  of  1®  of  Fahrenheit  for 
every  60  feet  of  depth,  ‘  from  the  invariable  plane’  downwards. 
{Reports  of  Association  of  American  Geologists,  1843,  p.  533.) 
And  Professor  T.  Phillips  deduced  the  very  same  rate  of  increase, 
from  his  own  observations,  in  the  mine  at  Monk  Wearmouth, 
in  Durham,  nearly  1600  feet  deep.  {Philos.  Magazine,  Dec. 
1844.) 

Steam  Navigation  in  the  Pacific.  — Among  the  places  of  inte¬ 
rest  connected  with  this  subject,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  Kergue- 
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len’s  Land,  are  among  the  most  prominent ;  and  under  each  of 
these  heads  the  author  has  given  such  information  as  he  could 
collect:  we  shall  mention,  however,  one  or  two  points,  upon 
which  we  have  recently  been  favoured  with  information,  correct¬ 
ing  or  modifying  some  of  his  statements. 

New  South  Wales.  —  The  total  extent  of  the  coal  tract  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newcastle,  Port  Hunter,  has  not  been  ascertained ; 
but  the  sales  by  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company  in  1840 
amounted  to  20,000  tons.  In  1845  the  Company  had  usually 
10,000  tons  ready  on  hand,  the  price  being  11s.  per  ton  delivered 
at  the  works,  and  at  Sidney  22s.  per  ton.  The  sales  in  1847 
amounted  to  40,000  tons.  The  monopoly  by  the  Company 
having  been  surrendered  in  1847,  several  works  have  since  been 
opened  by  private  speculators ;  and  a  seiim  of  ten  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness  has  recently  been  discovered  within  two  miles  of  the  place 
of  shipment,  so  that  the  Company  arc  now  enabled  to  meet  a 
demand  of  300  or  400  tons  per  day,  if  required.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  apprehend  any  deficiency  of  supply  for  tlie 
use  of  steamers  upon  this  coast ;  and  it  is  even  supposed  that 
the  copper  of  South  Australia  might  be  smelted  near  Port 
Hunter  with  advantage — as  vessels  of  3  or  400  tons  can  lie  in 
the  i)ort  of  Newcastle  in  perfect  safety,  under  the  end  of  the 
coal  slips. 

Van  Diemen's  Land — Count  dc  Stfzclecki,  in  his  valuable 
work  *,  showed  the  existence  in  this  island  of  two  deposits  of 
coal,  —  1.  the  South  Esk  Basin,  supposed  to  agree  in  character 
with  the  Newcastle  Basin  of  New  South  Wales  ;  2.  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Basin,  not  far  from  Hobart  Town  on  the  east,  which  is  said 
to  afford  anthracite ;  3.  in  addition  to  these  deposits  previously 
made  known,  excellent  coal  is  reported  to  have  been  recently 
discovered  at  Schouten  Island  on  the  cast  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.f 

New  Zealand.  —  The  extracts  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured  from  official  documents  prove  that  coal  has  been  found 
in  so  many  places  on  the  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  or  New 
Munster,  that  the  existence  of  some  important  coal-fields  there 
seems  to  be  far  from  improbable.  The  quality  of  the  coal  first 
obtained  is  of  small  importance,  as  it  seldom  happens  that  speci¬ 
mens  near  the  surface  arc  in  such  condition  as  fairly  to  represent 
the  seams.  A  list  of  such  names  of  places  as  we  could  find  upon 


*  ‘  Physical  Description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s 
‘  Land.’  8vo.,  1845. 

t  It  is  mentioned  in  a  dispatch  from  the  Governor  to  the  Home 
Office,  Nov.  6.  1848.  printed  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  May  25.  1849. 
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the  map  is  subjoined.*  Two  of  the  places  in  which  the  coal  is 
stated  to  have  been  most  abundant  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Mas¬ 
sacre  Bay  and  of  Otago.  But  in  the  hills  near  Wanganui,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  North  Island,  or  New  Ulster, 'one  very 
thick  bed  has  been  seen. 

So  much  money  has  been  wasted  by  injudicious  attempts  at 
mining,  and  so  much  mischief  done  by  the  accumulation  of 
water  in  deserted  and  unknown  works,  that  it  may  deserve  con¬ 
sideration  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  introduce  at 
once  —  in  the  incipient  stage  of  coal  mining  in  this  colony,  some 
system  by  which  a  registration  of  maps  and  sections  of  coal 
mines  should  be  ensured,  and  some  control  by  proper  inspec¬ 
tion  retained  over  the  works.  This  will  become  especially  ne¬ 
cessary,  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  natives  be  employed  in 
mining; — in  which  case  the  well-known  dahgers  of  coal  mines 
would  be  still  more  formidable,  to  them  and  to  their  employers. 

No  part  of  this  volume  has  giveu  us  more  satisfaction,  and 
does  more  honour  to  the  author,  than  that  which  relates  to  the 


*  The  IVIap  here  referred  to  is  that  of  ‘  The  Diocese  of  New  Zea- 
‘  land,’  connected  with  Bishop  Selwyn’s  ‘  Letters  and  Visitation 
‘  Journal.’  3d  edition:  1847. 

I.  Mu>dle  Islaxd  (or  New  Munster). 

Hast  Coast: — 1.  Lookers-on  Bay,  or  Kaikora.  2.  Vicinity  of 
Port  Otago  ;  skirts  of  the  Saddle  Hill,  and  within  a  mile  of 
the  navigable  river  Taieri;  Coal  Point.  3.  Matou,  Moly- 
neux,  or  Clutha  river. 

West  Coast:  —  4.  Milford  Haven,  —  ‘coal  exceedingly  abun- 
‘  dant,  and  limestone.’  5.  Bluff  Point  (or  Bold  Head).  6. 
(South)  Wanganui  Harbour  and  Cape  Farewell,  —  ‘very  large 
‘  beds  of  coal.’ 

North  Coast:  —  7.  Massacre  {or  Coal)  Bag, — ‘coal  crops  out 
‘  every  where  on  the  beach  of  the  Promontory  at  Hamauini  ’ 
Iqucere  exact  site?);  Motupipi  River  —  ‘coal  abundant;’ 
Tata  and  Taupo,  near  Separation  Point  (between  Massacre 
and  Blind  Bays). 

II.  South  Islakd  ;  Stewart’s  Island  (or  New  Leinster) :  — 

8.  Port  William,  —  ‘coal  very  abundant.’  9.  Port  Mason,  or 
Fenouacho  Inlet. 

III.  North  Island  (or  New  Ulster) :  — 

West  Coast :  —  10.  Hills  between  Wanganui  and  Ahuriri. 

11.  New  Plymouth,  —  ‘suburban  section  close  to  the  town.’ 

12.  Mokau,  about  forty  miles  north  of  New  Plymouth. 

East  Coast:  — 13.  Lignite  is  said  to  abound  in  the  frith  of 
the  Thames  River.  ] 
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condition  of  coal  miners  and  their  families,  — the  accidents  and 
maladies  to  which  their  occupation  is  exposed.  The  explosions 
of  gas  in  collieries,  which  form  one  section  of  this  subject,  are 
so  dreadful,  both  in  their  immediate  effects  and  their  conse¬ 
quences,  and  they  have,  of  late  especially,  been  so  frequent  in 
the  British  mines,  that  we  shall  devote  the  remaining  pages 
which  we  have  at  our  disposal,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
means  of  obviating  them. 

The  miner  is  a  quarryinan,  who,  in  addition  to  the  wants 
which  are  incident  to  all  hard  labour  on  the  surface,  must  be 
supplied  with  light  and  fresh  air  by  artificial  means.  And, 
besides  the  ordinary  sources  of  danger,  the  collier  is  exposed  to 
instant  death  from  explosions  of  the  inflammable  gas  which 
issues  from  the  w'alls  and  roof  of  the  caverns  that  surround  him 
on  every  side;  or,1if  he  survives  the  stroke  of  that  dreadful 
power,  —  which  bums  by  its  flame,  as  well  as  poisons  those  who 
respire  it, — he  is  often  suffocated  by  the  carbonic  acid  and 
other  gases  produced  or  left  by  the  explosion.  Both  the  coal 
itself,  and  the  adjacent  strata,  give  out  continually  —  and,  in 
some  mines,  in  great  quantity  —  that  fatal  gas,  one  jmrt  of  which 
diffused  in  eight  of  atmospheric  air,  renders  the  whole  power¬ 
fully  explosive;  and,  the  heat  thus  evolved,  again  acting  on 
the  coal,  a  train  of  explosions,  progressively  increasing,  is  pro¬ 
duced,  of  such  force  as  to  bear  down  all  resistance.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement,  given  by  Mr.  Taylor  from  Burat*,  a  French 
geologist  and  miner,  tells  the  results :  — 

‘  The  chemical  effects  are  the  direct  production  of  the  vapours  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  separation  of  azote.  The  physical 
effects,  a  violent  dilatation  of  gas  and  of  the  surrounding  air,  followed 
by  a  re-action  through  contraction.  The  workmen  who  are  exposed 
to  this  explosive  atmosphere  are  burned,  and  the  fire  is  even  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  wood  and  to  the  coal.  The  force  of  the  wind  produced 
by  the  explosion  is  so  great,  that  even  at  considerable  distances  from 
the  site,  the  labourers  are  tlurown  down,  or  dashed  against  the  sides  of 
the  excavations ;  the  walls,  the  timbering,  are  shaken,  broken,  and 
crushed,  —  they  fail  in.  And  these  effects  extend  even  to  the  mouths 
of  the  pits,  from  which  fragments  of  wood  and  stone  are  projected 
with  a  thick  tempest  of  coal  in  the  form  of  dust. 

‘  But  the  evil  does  not  rest  there  —  vast  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
and  azote,  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  become  stationary 
in  the  works ;  and  those  who  may  have  escaped  the  immediate  action  of 
the  explosion  perish  by  suffocation.  The  ventilating  currents  of  the 
mine,  suddenly  arrested  by  this  disturbance,  are  now  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  re-establish,  because  the  doors  which  served  to  regulate  them 
are  partly  destroyed.  The  fires  ai*e  extinguished,  and  often  the  par- 


*  ‘  Geologie  Appliquee,’  &c.,  2"“  edition: — Paris,  1846. 
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titions  fixed  at  the  mouths  of  the  shafts  to  regulate  the  course  of  the 
air  are  damaged  and  displaced  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  becomes  im¬ 
possible  to  convey  any  help  to  the  bottom  of  the  works.’  (P.  vii.) 

The  British  collieries  appear  to  suffer  especially,  from  explo¬ 
sions  ;  and,  so  far  as  natural  causes  are  concerned,  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  less  frequent  in  future ;  for,  as  the  demand 
for  coal  increases,  our  most  valuable  seams  must  be  followed 
down  to  greater  depths  from  the  surface.  Nor  can  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  in  many  of  the  continental  states,  take  a  lead  in  the 
refonuatiou  of  our  mines,  which  are  here  the  private  property 
of  individuals.  Nevertheless,  it  is  here,  we  are  satisfied,  —  in 
England,  and  in  our  Parliament, — that  the  battle  must  be  fought 
with  this  Demon  of  the  mine, — and  with  that  still  more  for¬ 
midable  spirit  with  which  he  seems  too  often  to  have  allied 
himself  —  the  love  of  gain. 

Looking,  therefore,  to  the  probability  that  measures  will,  at 
last,  be  brought  before  Parliament  early  in  the  next  session,  we 
sliall  briefly  make  known  to  our  readers  some  of  the  points  at 
issue ;  for  we  believe,  most  sincerely,  that  many  of  the  lives 
destroyed  in  our  coal  mines,  during  the  last  ten  years,  might 
have  been  saved,  if  the  measures  pressed  on  the  attention  of 
Parliament  had  been  judiciously  acted  upon.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  at  this  moment  the  general  feeling  of  the  country 
is  directed  to  this  subject  with  peculiar  interest. 

1.  As  any  portion  of  the  gas,  with  from  about  five  to 
fifteen  }>ortion3  of  atmospheric  air,  forms  an  explosive  compound, 
danger  must  always  be  apprehended  where  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  the  latter  can  be  introduced  into  a  mine.  If  we 
could  open  out  the  mine  to  the  atmosphere,  and  convert  it  into 
an  ordinary  quarry,  the  gas,  from  its  lightness,  would  imme¬ 
diately  ascend,  and  all  danger  would  disappear.  And  although 
this  most  perfect  ventilation  is  unfortunately  impracticable,  we 
should  endeavour  to  approach  it,  in  the  ventilation  of  our  mines, 
by  the  largest  possible  dilution  of  the  noxious  gas. 

2.  This  dilution,  and  airing  of  the  mine,  by  large  supplies  of  air 
fresh  from  the  atmosphere,  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  health  of 
the  workman,  than  for  the  prevention  of  explosion,  and  the  safety 
of  his  life.  Men  cannot  breathe,  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
one  sixth  of  the  gas,  without  great  injury  to  their  health. 

3.  The  Shafts,  then,  are  intended — first,  to  give  the  workmen 
jur  to  breathe  ;  and,  secondly,  when  the  mine  is  dangerous,  to 
make  it  unexplosive,  and  to  expel  the  gas.* 

*  Ventilation  is  necessary  also  in  deep  mines  to  cool  the  air.  The 
mean  temperature  increases  with  the  depth  at  the  rate  of  5®  for 
every  300  feet ;  so  that  in  a  mine  of  1200  feet,  the  mean  temperature 
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4.  But  Shafts  have  also  other  important  purposes  to  fulfil ; 
they  are  the  channels  through  which  the  coal  must  be  raised  to 
the  surface ;  and  by  which  the  workmen  habitually  gain  access 
and  egress  to  and  from  the  mine.  These  objects,  unfortunately, 
in  too  many  cases,  have  been  so  combined  with  the  function 
of  ventilation,  that  the  latter  process  is  often  rendered  ineffectual 
or  null. 

5.  It  is  believed,  by  many  of  the  best  informed  persons,  that 
a  greater  number  of  Shafts — with  passages  below,  well  arranged 
and  well  executed,  for  diffusing  fresh  air  throughout  the  mine, 
would,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  remove  or  greatly  diminish 
the  risk  of  explosion  ;  and  would  most  essentially  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  good  health  of  the  miner. 

G.  The  onlg  objection  to  the  multiplication  of  Shafts  is,  that 
they  are  costly ;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  expense  attending  their  construction  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. 

7.  But  even  if  the  estimated  expense  were  quite  as  great  as 
has  been  represented,  the  serious  alternative  remains,  —  Are  the 
mine-owners  to  encounter  that  expense? — or  are  the  lives  of 
the  miners  to  be  sacrificed  as  they  have  been  ? 

8.  To  lessen  the  chance  of  explosion,  the  safety-lamp  was 
introduced ;  the  object  being  to  enable  the  workmen  to  carry  an 
imperfect  light  through  an  explosive  atmosphere  without  setting 
it  on  fire  :  the  lamp,  of  course,  not  expelling  the  gas,  nor  render¬ 
ing  the  mixed  atmosphere  less  injurious  to  health. 

>K  9.  But  experience  has  now  proved,  beyond  doubt,  that  no  lamp 
is  a  complete  security  against  explosion.  It  may  assist  the  miner 
in  guiding  himself  through  an  old  or  dangerous  work,  by  giving 
him  warning ;  but,  in  extreme  danger,  his  only  resource  is,  to 
extinguish  his  lamp — and  to  fly !  The  lamp  cannot  he  used  in 
working  without  risk  of  injury  from  accidents ;  and  when  exposed 
to  currents  charged  with  gas  or  coal-dust,  the  flame  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  mixed  air  beyond  the  lamp,  and  causes 
explosion. 

10.  The  light  afforded  by  lamps  of  the  most  improved  con¬ 
struction  is  often  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  miner.  It 
is  in  evidence,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  thicker  seams  of 
coal  cannot  be  worked  without  the  light  of  candles. 

11.  An  unfounded,  — but  we  cannot  say  with  truth  a  disin¬ 
terested  confidence  in  the  lamp,  has  been  productive  of  great 
loss  of  life.  First,  by  causing  work  to  be  carried  on  in  dan¬ 
gerous  mines,  without  other  measures  of  security  against  explo- 
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sion ;  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  by  leading  to  a  vicious  limi¬ 
tation  in  the  number  of  shafts,  thus  ‘  lowering  the  standard  of 
*  good  ventilation.^  Where  there  is  only  one  shaft,  —  or  even  two 
shafts  if  in  close  proximity,  —  explosion  at  once  puts  an  end  to 
ventilation,  rendering  the  death  of  those  who  remain,  by  after¬ 
damp,  (carbonic  acid)  almost  inevitable.  While  the  effective  re¬ 
lief  of  those  who  have  been  injured,  by  prompt  removal  to  the 
surface,  is  impossible. 

12.  The  obvious  remedy  for  the  evils  thus  naturally  existing 
or  artificially  produced, —  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  the  earnest 
memorials  of  the  miners,  and  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
numberless  well-informed  and  impartial  persons,  —  is,  first,  the 
multiplication  of  shafts,  —  which  ought  to  be  spacious,  not  too 
near  each  other,  and  so  placed  as  to  favour  the  escape  of  the 
lighter  noxious  and  adulterated  airs,  by  channels  quite  distinct 
from  those  by  which  fresh  air  is  brought  into  the  mine ;  — and 
unencumbered,  also,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  apparatus  for 
pumping,  and  for  bringing  up  the  coal. 

13.  But  shafts  alone  do  not  insure  good  ventilation.  The 
passages  or  air-ways  connected  with  them,  should  be  direct, 
uniform  in  dimensions,  air-tight  when  communication  is  not 
desired ;  —  and,  above  all,  should  have  a  considerable  clear  space 
above  the  workmen,  for  the  reception  and  conveyance  of  the 
lighter  gas  to  an  appropriate  upcast. 

14.  The  ‘  goafs,  or  exhausted  wastes  of  the  mine,  should  be 
objects  of  particular  attention,  their  free  ventilation  being 
specially  provided  for,  and  carefully  watched :  the  air  passing 
througli  or  proceeding  from  them  should  not  linger  in  the  works, 
but  be  immediately  and  separately  carried  outwards. 

15.  As  special  cases  of  difficulty  in  ventilation  may  arise  from 
various  causes,  it  would  be  important  to  have  at  command  some 
additional  (or,  so  to  speak)  external  power  of  exhausting  or  in¬ 
jecting  air  into  the  mine  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  Steam  Jet  of 
Mr.  (ioldsworthy  Gurney,  if  it  answers  to  the  descriptions  given 
of  its  efficaey,  offers  an  obvious  and  powerful  ally.  But  as  the 
great  and  primary  resources  to  be  relied  upon  are  the  Shafts  and 
well-managed  air-ways,  we  should  be  careful  —  in  this  case,  as 
In  the  use  of  lamps  —  not  to  allow  the  accessory,  to  call  off 
attention  from  the  indispensable  requisite  of  thorough  ventilation, 
by  Shafts. 

16.  The  permanent  efficieney  of  all  the  provisions  for  venti¬ 
lation  of  the  mine,  and  the  safety  and  health  of  the  workmen, 
should  be  maintained  by  the  diligent  inspection  of  well-informed 
men ;  —  of  knowledge  suffieient  to  deserve  attention,  courage  to 
assert,  and  firmness  to  maintain,  their  just  and  real  opinions. 

Lastly.  However  reluctant  to  introduce  any  thing  like  com- 
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pulsion  into  the  superintendence  of  mines,  we  yet  can  hardly 
conceive  that  the  business  of  inspection  can  be  practically 
effective,  unless  there  exist,  sometchere,  (and  the  higher  the 
quarter,  the  better)  a  power  to  stop  the  working  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  or  ill-constructed  mine,  after  due  representation  to  the 
proper  authority  by  the  Inspector.  Taking  into  account  the 
great  variety  which  must  be  expected  to  exist  in  the  structure 
of  mines,  and  the  great  diversity  of  temper,  disposition,  and  of 
pecuniary  circumstances,  especially  among  the  smaller  proprie¬ 
tors, — difficulties  must  from  time  to  time  present  themselves 
which  no  unsupported  recommendations  of  improvement  can 
overcome.  Upon  this  point  there  may,  perhaps,  be  a  difference 
of  opinion ;  and  we  are  content  to  leave  the  question  to  our 
readers ;  —  having  suggested  nothing  else,  that  we  cannot  sustain 
by  facts,  and  by  the  evidence  of  living  witnesses,  —  and  nothing, 
we  most  conscientiously  believe,  that  does  not  give  fair  promise 
of  being  practically  useful. 

To  return  to  the  volume  immediately  before  us.  We  do 
not  apologise  to  the  author  for  devoting  so  many  pages  to  the 
consideration  of  a  subject  which  forms  an  important  section  of 
the  statistics  of  coal,  though  we  are  thus  prevented  from  advert¬ 
ing  to  several  points  in  his  valuable  book  which  we  had  intended 
to  notice.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  most  cordially  as  to  the 
necessity  of  change  in  our  system  of  coal  mining,  'and  in  our 
treatment  of  the  workmen;  and  are  convinced  that  he  will 
rejoice  with  us  at  the  prospect  of  improvement  which,  we  trust, 
is  now  approaching. 

The  miners  in  our  collieries,  we  verily  believe,  have  been  an 
injured  and  misrepresented  body  of  men.  In  our  earlier  history 
they  were  treated  as  slaves,  —  transferred,  like  beasts  of  burden, 
along  with  the  ground  under  which  they  laboured,  and  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus.*  The  laws  sanctioning 
these  enormities  were  only  finally  repealed,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  Scotland  was  concerned,  in  1799.  They  have  been  too  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  brutal  and  barbarous ;  and  but  a  few  years 
have  passed  since  we  consented  to  release  their  wives  and 
daughters  from  the  most  oppressive  and  indecent  labour  in  the 
mines.  We  gave  them  no  education;  we  did  not  impart  to 
them  the  comforts  of  social  life ;  we  tempted  them  to  expose 
their  lives  to  an  enemy  whose  grasp  is  instant  death ;  and  did 
not  enforce  the  use  of  the  only  feeble  protection  which, — as 
we  asserted — it  was  in  our  power  to  supply.  We  still  neglect 
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their  complaints, — the  just  and  reasonable  demands  which, 
from  one  end  of  this  island  to  the  other,  they  have  repeatedly 
and  respectfully  brought  forward ;  and  yet  we  tell  them,  even 
in  the  face  of  Parliament,  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  they  are  the  authors  of  their  own  destruction !  * 

A  stain  already  rests  upon  the  reputation  of  our  country,  for 
the  psist  neglect  of  this  large  portion  of  our  fellow  subjects. 
We  may  hope  by  promptitude  to  lighten,  though  we  cannot 
entirely  remove  it.  But  it  will  darken,  and  become  indelible, 
if  another  session  of  Parliament  be  allowed  to  pass  by,  without  a 
strenuous  effort  to  protect  their  lives  and  improve  their  social 
condition. 


Art.  VIII.  —  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys, 
F.  R.  S.,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  Reigns  of  Charles  II 
and  James  II. ,  with  a  Life  and  Notes.  By  Richard  Lord 
Braybrooke.  3d  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  5  vols. 
London:  1848-9. 

A  VARIETY  of  circumstances  have  combined  to  diffuse  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  these  agreeable  volumes  than  can 
usually  be  anticipated  by  the  reviewer  of  a  new  publication. 
Though  they  really  contain,  in  their  present  complete  form,  much 
attractive  novelty,  yet  the  substance  of  their  contents  has  been 
long  before  the  public.  Even  the  series  now  before  us  appeared 
in  a  succession  of  single  volumes  ;  each  of  w’hich  naturally  re¬ 
vived  the  consideration  so  deservedly  due  to  the  whole.  Nor 
can  we  well  omit  to  mention  that  the  admirable  parodies  of 
a  popular  periodical  have  familiarised  every  English  reader  with 
those  peculiarities  of  style,  sentiment,  and  character  which 
necessarily  furnish  the  distinctive  features  of  such  a  book  as  this. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  these  forestalments  of  our  functions, 
we  are  loth  to  be  altogether  deprived  of  so  pleasant  a  subject  of 
disquisition :  and  we  indulge  our  inclinations  the  more  readily, 
from  the  conviction  we  feel  that  the  volumes  in  question  will 
supply  not  only  ourselves,  but  many  a  successor,  with  inexhaust¬ 
ible  materials  for  reflection,  reference,  parallels,  and  observation. 

Who  and  what  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  was,  has  been  often  here¬ 
tofore  related,  and  will  appear,  we  trust,  more  particularly  as  we 
proceed.  Dying  in  his  seventy-second  year,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1703,  he  bequeathed  to  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  an 
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extraordinary  accumulation  of  literary  treasure?.  Of  these  the 
most  conspicuous  portion  was  his  private  library  of  books  and 
manuscripts ;  collected,  as  tradition  says,  by  no  very  scrupulous 
means,  and  certainly  with  no  inconsiderable  expenditure  of  pains 
and  money.  The  circumstances  of  the  collection  and  the  bequest 
were  equally  curious.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Pepys, 
at  least  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  had  any  strong  tendency  to 
what  is  called  *  book-learning.’  He  was,  it  is  true,  of  sedentary 
habits,  of  a  most  inquisitive  disposition,  and  gifted  besides  with 
many  of  those  tastes  or  fancies  which  lead  to  the  ac(juirement 
of  a  good  deal  of  multifarious  knowledge.  But  he  certainly  was 
not,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  either  a  scholar  or  a  student.  He 
neither  was  nor  pretended  to  be  deeply  or  accurately  read  in 
any  branch  of  learning  or  science.  He  was  an  admirable  man 
of  business,  an  excellent  accountant,  endowed,  as  is  evident,  with 
a  prodigious  faculty  of  methodical  arrangement,  and  probably  as 
efficient  a  public  servant,  in  this  respect,  as  ever  lived.  But  of 
his  literary  capacities  there  remain  few  records  more  substantial 
than  the  diary  now  under  review.  All  the  duties  of  his  preten¬ 
sions  and  station  he  discharged,  on  the  whole,  with  great  libe¬ 
rality  and  zeal.  If  not  a  learned  man,  he  was  a  ‘  patron  of  lite- 
*  rature  and  the  fine  arts,’  and,  as  his  noble  editor  most  truly 
remarks,  ‘  the  numerous  books  dedicated  to  him  furnish  ample  tes- 
‘  timony  of  his  munificence.’  He  was  besides  a  virtuoso,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Iloyal  Society,  and  a  short-hand  writer.  He  was  reputed 
of  a  good  fancy  in  architecture,  in  hangings,  in  jewellery,  in 
costume,  and  in  pictures.  He  subscribed  fifty  plates  to  Wil¬ 
loughby’s  Ilistoria  Piscium,  as  many  pounds  to  the  new  build¬ 
ings  of  Magdalene  College,  and  a  handsome  cup  to  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company.  He  played  a  pocket  flageolet  wherever  he 
found  an  echo,  sang  catches  in  public  gardens  to  the  admiration 
of  the  promcnaders,  and  criticised  the  performances  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  with  the  authority  not  merely  of  an  amateur, 
but  an  artist.  He  attended  at  the  representation  of  every  now 
play,  and  at  the  exhibition  of  every  new  philosophical  experi¬ 
ment.  He  bought  all  the  new  mathematical  instruments  as 
they  were  invented,  and  occupied  himself  for  a  reasonable  time 
with  each  successive  novelty.  While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of 
his  jKjrsonal  qualifications,  we  may  just  record  one  fact  —  in  ex¬ 
emplification  of  our  own  care  in  perusing  his  diary.  His  features 
have  been  perpetuated  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  what  we  must 
presume  to  be  a  striking  portrait — though  we  make  bold  to  say 
that,,  unless  great  allowance  is  due  to  the  levelling  effects  of  full- 
bottomed  wigs  and  laced  cravats,  the  individual  specimens  of  the 
human  race  must  have  all  resembled  each  other  much  more,  in 
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those  days  than  at  present.  Such  as  he  was  depicted,  however, 
on  canvass,  he  is  now  to  be  seen,  in  the  very  front  of  Lord 
Braybrooke’s  first  volume ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
person  has  yet  discovered  his  exact  height.  We  have  now, 
therefore,  to  state  that  since,  on  the  4th  of  Jan.  1669,  he  ‘could 
‘just  stand  under  the  arm  of  the  tall  woman  in  Holborne,’ 
which  said  woman  appears,  by  a  subsequent  entry,  to  have 
been  ‘exactly  six  feet  five  inches  high,’  Mr.  Pepys,  in  the  37th 
year  of  his  age,  could  not  greatly  have  exceeded  the  stature  of 
five  feet  three !  If  any  reader  should  think  the  fact  thus  elicited 
of  small  importance,  we  can  assure  him  that  it  is  just  such  a 
one  as  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Diary  would  have  been  most 
anxious  to  see  recorded. 

With  all  these  qualifications,  however,  Mr.  Pepys  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  bookworm.  We  rarely  find  him  engaged  in  the 
same  study  for  three  weeks  together;  and  though  his  cursory 
remarks  upon  the  publications  which  he  did  re^,  often  show 
considerable  acuteness  and  judgment,  yet  his  selection  of  books 
for  perusal  was  not  very  discriminating,  and  seems  to  have 
savoured  a  good  deal  of  that  taste  which  is  still  catered  for  in 
the  drawing-room  of  a  London  cluh-house.  But,  fortunately 
for  posterity,  he  was  something  of  a  bibliomaniac:  And  cer¬ 
tainly  contrived  to  form  a  remarkably  good  and  interesting 
library;  comprising  not  only  many  curiosities  of  early  typo¬ 
graphy,  but  copious  specimens  of  the  fugitive  literature  of  his 
day.  Six  large  folio  volumes,  for  instance,  are  filled  with  broad¬ 
sides,  songs,  and  ballads  of  every  description,  each  of  which  is 
now  almost  unique ;  while  the  marketable  value  of  the  whole 
has  been  computed  by  thousands  of  pounds  sterling.  In  addition 
to  these  treasures  is  an  admirable  library  of  the  choicv.-'t  books, 
bound  after  the  choicest  fashion,  of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 
These  volumes  were  selected  with  infinite  care  and  deliberation, 
and  the  reader  of  the  Diary  will  frequently  meet  with  a  record  of 
the  precise  time  and  price  at  which  Mr.  Pepys  secured  particular 
prizes.  Thirty  years,  at  least,  before  his  death  we  find  that  he 
had  resolved  on  no  account  to  fill  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
‘  presses ;’  and  accordingly,  as  he  acquired  any  new  or  valuable 
publication  fitted  for  a  place  on  his  shelves,  he  weeded  his 
library  of  its  least  dignified  or  considerable  specimens,  to 
make  way  for  the  new  comers.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
too,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  maid,  he  was  wont  to  ‘  set 
*  them  up  ’  afresh ;  and  we  are  favoured  with  particular  records 
of  the  appearance  which  the  ‘  presses  ’  made  at  any  one  period, 
compared  with  the  show  of  the  previous  year.  The  14th  of 
January,  1668,  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  this  amusement. 
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‘  To  my  chamber,  having  a  great  many  books  brought  me  home 

*  from  my  bookbinder,  and  so  I  to  the  new  setting  of  my  books 

*  against  the  next  year — which  costs  me  more  trouble  than  I 

*  expected,  and  at  it  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.’  Even 
this,  however,  did  not  content  him ;  for  on  the  2nd  of  the  next 
month  we  again  find  him  *  all  the  morning  setting  my  books  in 

*  order  in  my  presses  for  the  following  year, — their  number  being 

*  much  increased  since  the  last,  so  as  I  am  fain  to  lay  by  sever^ 

*  books  to  make  room  for  better — being  resolved  to  keep  no  more 

*  than  just  my  presses  will  contain.’  After  this  exercise  he 
adjourns  to  ‘a  very  good  dinner,  of  a  powdered  1^  of  pork 

*  and  a  loin  of  lamb  roasted.’ 

This  library,  thus  perfected  by  thirty  years’  rectification  and 
refinement,  Mr.  Pepys  at  len^h  bequeathed  to  Magdalene 
Ck>ll^e,  Cambridge ;  on  conditions  which  included  its  preserv¬ 
ation  for  ^es  to  come  in  the  selfsame  plight  in  which  he  had 
left  it.  The  ‘presses’  were  to  remain  unmutilated  and  unde¬ 
faced,  and  were  to  be  kept  in  an  apartment  exclusively  devoted 
to  themselves.  Their  contents  were  neither  to  be  increased 
nor  diminished  by  a  single  volume,  but  were  to  remain  exactly 
in  their  original  state  and  form.  As  he  willed,  so  it  has  been. 
In  a  certain  room  of  what  was  once  called  ‘  the  new  building’ 
of  Magdalene  College,  and  on  the  exterior  wall  of  which  may 
still  be  deciphered  the  inscription  BIBLIOTHECA  PEPY- 
SIANA,  was  this  collection  for  many  years  deposited;  until,  at 
a  recent  period,  it  was  removed  to  an  apartment  in  the  new 
lodge  lately  erected  for  the  Master  of  the  Collie.  There  it 
now  remains,  —  the  ‘  presses  ’  and  their  contents  being  just  as 
they  were  left,  the  former  in  all  the  glory  of  black  malu^any 
and  glazed  doors,  —  the  latter  in  their  original  bindings,  and, 
probably  enough,  in  their  original  order. 

But  the  most  precious  specimen  of  this  treasury  was  that 
with  which  we  arc  now  concerned.  Amongst  the  books  in  the 
presses  were  six  large  volumes  filled  with  writing  in  short-hand ; 
which  remained  undeciphered,  if  not  unnoticed,  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  At  length,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  persons  competent  to  estimate 
their  value,  and  the  cipher  was  soon  after  submitted  to  a 
gentleman  of  St.  John’s  College  for  interpretation.  The  pro¬ 
blem  proved  not  very  difficult  of  solution :  the  cipher  employed 
being  but  slightly  varied  from  one  commonly  in  use  in  those 
times,  and  even  regularly  taught  in  certain  schools,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  students  to  write  rapidly  from  dictation. 
The  contents  of  the  mysterious  volumes  were,  accordingly,  soon 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue;  and  they  were  found  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a  faitMul  and  particular  Diary  of  !Mr.  Pepys’s 
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life  and  conversation  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1660,  to  the  Slst 
of  May,  1669.  This  Diary,  or  rather,  a  large  selection  from  it, 
was  first  published  by  Lord  Braybrooke  in  1825 ;  and  the 
speedy  sale  of  two  large  editions  proved  how  accurately  its  in¬ 
terest  had  been  estimated  by  its  noble  editor.  For  reasons, 
however,  to  be  hereafter  notic^,  it  was  not  then  thought  proper 
to  publish  the  journal  in  full, — its  records  being  subjected  to  an 
expurgatorial  process,  which  is  now  shown  to  have  been  conducted 
with  rather  excessive  severity.  When,  therefore,  a  third  edition 
of  the  Diary  was  determined  upon,  it  became  a  question  of  some 
interest  to  decide  whether  the  original  scheme  should  or  should 
not  be  abandoned,  for  a  more  unreserved  communication  of  the 
author’s  thoughts.  Fortunately  for  the  reading  portion  of  the 
public,  this  question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative ;  and  the 
result  now  finally  appears  in  the  five  volumes  specified  at  the 
head  of  this  paper. 

Trite  as  the  biography  has  become,  the  convenience  o£>our 
readers  may,  perhaps,  be  consulted  by  such  a  recapitulation  of 
the  leading  facts  of  Mr.  Pepys’s  life  as  will  conduce  to  the  ready 
appreciation  of  the  Diary  he  left  behind  him.  He  was  born 
on  the  23rd  of  February,  1632 ;  but  whether  at  Brampton,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  or  in  London,  appears  to  be  now  only  ascer¬ 
tainable  from  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  his  journal.  It 
is  plain  that  he  was  in  very  early  youth  familiarised  with  the 
Metropolis  and  its  suburbs;  but  on  the  other  hand  Brampton 
was  the  residence  of  his  father,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  first 
sent  to  school  at  Huntingdon.  Subsequently  he  went  to  St. 
Paul’s,  and  received  the  completion  of  his  education  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  was  originally  entered  at  Trinity;  but  having 
been  attracted,  apparently  by  a  scholarship,  to  Magdalene,  he 
commenced  his  academic^  residence  at  that  college  in  1651. 
Concerning  his  exploits  at  this  seat  of  learning  his  biographers 
have  unhappily  been  able  to  rescue  only  a  single  fact  from  ob¬ 
livion,  —  and  that,  too,  not  particularly  to  his  honour.  In  the 
Registrar’s  book  of  Magdalene  is  recorded  the  following :  — 
‘  Memorandum,  Oct.  21,  1653.  That  Pepys  and  Hind  were 

*  solemnly  admonished  by  myself  and  Mr.  Hill,  for  having  been 
‘  scandalously  overserved  with  drink  y®  night  before.  This  was 

*  done  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Fellows  then  resident,  in  Mr. 

*  Hill’s  chamber.  John  Wood,  Registrar.’  Whether  this  ad¬ 
monition  produced  any  permanent  effects  is,  we  fear,  rather 
doubtful.  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  meet  with  many  confessions 
of  his  absolute  intoxication,  which  certainly  would  not,  had  it 
occurred,  have  been  omitted  from  his  records  —  and  he  even 
remarks  once  that  his  father  did,  ‘  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
■*  discerne  that  I  had  been  drinking.’  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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notices  of  protracted  and  rather  outrageous  merry-makings  are 
so  frequent,  that  we  suspect  a  scientific  faculty  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  liquor  must  have  been  among  the  endowments  or 
academical  attainments  of  Mr.  Pepys.  At  least,  he  speaks  with 
the  air  of  a  critic  in  such  matters.  ‘  April  10,  1660.  Did  see 

*  Mr.  Creed  make  the  strangest  emotions  to  shift  his  drink,  that 

*  ever  I  saw  1’ 

Mr.  Pepys,  however,  must  certainly  have  proceeded  through 
the  regular  university  course,  for  we  find  mention  of  his  M.  A. 
degree  and  its  cost  (9/.  15«.);  and  in  1662,  being  at  Cambridge  on 
his  way  to  Huntingdonshire,  he  exercised  his  franchise  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  senate.  ‘  Oct.  10.  Dr.  Fairbrother  telling  me  that  this 

*  day  there  is  a  congregation  for  the  choice  of  some  officers  in 

*  the  University,  he  after  dinner  gets  me  a  cap,  gowne,  and  hood, 

‘  and  carries  me  to  the  Schooles,  where  Mr.  Pepper,  my  brother’s 
‘  tutor,  and  this  day  chosen  Proctor,  did  appoint  a  M.  A.  to 

*  lead  me  into  the  Regent  House,  where  I  sat  with  them,  and 

*  did  vote  by  subscribing  papers  thus.  Ego  Samuel  Pepys 

*  eligo  Magistrum  Bemarduni  Shelton  alterum  e  Taxatoribus  hnjns 

*  Academice,  in  ann7im  sequentem.'  Our  Cambridge  readers  will 
not  fail  to  observe  how  much  has  been  abolished,  and  how  much 
retained,  in  the  corresponding  ceremonies  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  Pepys  did  not  leave  some  record  of  the 
state  of  the  University  during  the  Protectorate,  which  was  the 
period  of  his  attendance:  as  such  a  notice  from  such  a  hand 
■would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  edifying.  He  visited 
the  old  place  more  than  once  in  after  times,  but  only  in  his 
journeys  to  the  north  or  east ;  nor  does  he  speak  of  it  with  half 
the  interest  he  professes  for  the  localities  round  about  London. 
He  happened,  however,  to  be  there  in  1661,  just  at  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  old  regime;  and  although  it  was  mid- July  the  stu¬ 
dents  seem  to  have  been  all  in  residence  and  the  colleges  full. 
‘  July  15.  Up  by  three  o’clock  this  morning,  and  rode  to  Cam- 

*  bridge,  and  was  there  by  seven  o’clock ;  when,  after  I  was 
‘  trimmed,  I  went  to  Christ  College,  and  found  my  brother  John, 

*  at  eight  o’clock,  in  bed,  which  vexed  me.  Then  to  King’s 
‘  College  Chappel,  where  I  found  the  scholars  in  their  surjdices 

*  at  the  service  with  the  organs — which  is  a  strange  sight  to 
‘  what  it  used,  in  my  time,  to  be  here.’  It  was  certainly  clear 
enough  that  things  were  altered  in  respect  of  ceremonies ;  for 
when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  went  to  church  at  Impington, 
‘  At  our  coming  in,  the  country  people  all  rose  with  much  reve- 
*rence;  and  when  the  parson  begins,  he  begins  Right  IVor- 
‘  “  shipfull  and  dearly  beloved”  to  us.'  Presently  he  is  informed 
,‘how  high  the  old’  (i.  e.  the  restored)  ‘  doctors  are  in  the  Uni- 
‘  versity  over  those  they  found  there — though  a  great  deal  better 
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*  scholars  than  themselves — for  which  I  am  very  sorry.’  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  estimating  any  little  touches  of  this 
sort,  that  the  sympathies  of  Pepys,  for  many  years  alter  the 
Restoration,  are  clearly  with  the  vanquished  party. 

Though  Mr.  Pepys’s  father  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  yet  he  was 
connected  by  descent  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ;  and  in  the  house 
of  this  relative  our  hero  found  refuge  and  occupation,  when  an 
early  marriage  had  rendered  both  these  advantages  unusually 
desirable.  In  1658  he  attended  his  patron,  then  Sir  Edward 
Montague,  upon  his  expedition  to  the  Sound ;  and  was  appointed 
on  his  return  to  a  subordinate  clerkship  in  the  Exchequer.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  Acts  of  the  Navy — a 
place  which  he  filled  with  great  credit  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  embraced  in  the  Diary.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  his 
promotion  in  the  state;  but  as  his  subsequent  career  is  less 
materially  connected  with  the  volumes  before  us,  we  need  not 
enter  into  its  particulars. 

This  brings  us  at  length  to  his  famous  Journal.  The  dates  of 
its  commencement  and  termination  (Jan.  1660 — May,  1669) 
have  been  already  specified,  and  these’  would  of  themselves 
suffice  to  apprise  the  reader  of  the  general  Historical  information 
to  be  expected  from  its  contents.  Its  essential  character, 
hetwever,  depends  in  a  very  slight  degree  on  such  matters  as 
these.  Without  making  any  exception  in  favour  either  of  the 
published  memoirs  of  Fletcher,  Lord  Byron’s  valet,  or  of  any 
other  production  of  ancient  or  modern  diarists,  we  unhesitatingly 
characterise  this  Journal  as  the  most  remarkable  production 
of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  It  is 
difficult  to  add  much,  beyond  example,  in  the  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  We  can  hardly  yet  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  deseription 
properly  due  to  such  a  development  of  human  nature.  Of  one 
point,  however,  we  entertain  little  doubt ;  —  that  its  contents 
were  never  compiled  with  the  remotest  view  to  publication. 
No  eyes  but  those  of  Samuel  Pepys  could  have  ever  been 
intended  to  scan  the  entries  of  his  journal.  Nor  do  we  think,’ 
upon  a  general  retrospect,  that  these  daily  records  were  made 
w’ith  any  idea  of  subsequently  reducing  them  to  any  publish¬ 
able  fonii  —  for  their  substance  has  certainly  little  reference  to 
the  political,  and  but  incidentally  to  the  social,'  history  of  the 
country.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Pepys  undoubtedly  contemplated, 
inter  alia,  a  connected  history  of  matters  relating  to  that  de¬ 
partment  of  the  administration  in  which  he  spent  so  many  years 
of  his  life;  but  for  this  purpose  we  know  that  he  made  an 
entirely  separate  collection  of  materials.  Indeed,  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  volumes  themselves  is  hardly  reconcileable  with 
any  other  supposition  than  that  they  were  written  from  a  me- 
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chanlcal  habit  acquired  by  the  author  of  committing  daily  to  paper; 
under  the  protection  of  a  cipher,  his  every  action,  motive,  and 
thought ;  and  with  the  sole  view,  apparently,  of  recurring  to 
them  in  after  times,  for  his  own  amusement  and  information. 
In  this  respect  nothing  that  has  ever  been  compiled  in  the  shape 
of  autobiography  makes  any  perceptible  approach  to  the  fulness 
and  genuineness  of  Mr.  Pepys’s  Diary,  l^usseau’s  Confessions 
will  bear  no  kind  of  comparison;  nor  will  any  of  the  French 
essays  by  which  that  seductive  tale  has  been  followed.  Perhaps 
the  reflections  of  Silvio  Pellico  in  his  prison  supply  a  somewhat 
nearer  match ;  but  the  two  productions  are  hardly  homogeneous 
enough  to  be  compared.  But  little  information  is  discoverable 
in  the  Diary  itself  of  the  motives  which  led  to  its  compilation. 
Once,  on  visiting  Sir  W.  Coventry  in  the  Tower,  he  found 
him  alone  ‘  writing  down  his  joumall,  which,  he  tells  me,  he 

*  now  keeps  of  the  material  things;  upon  which  I  told  him, 

*  (and  he  is  the  only  man  I  ever  told  it  to,  I  think,)  that  I  kept 
‘  it  most  strictly  these  eight  or  ten  years;  and  I  am  sorry 
‘  almost  that  I  told  it  him — it  not  being  necessary,  nor  may  be 
‘  convenient,  to  have  it  known.’  This  entry  shows  that  the 
precautiou  of  a  cipher  had  some  reference  to  the  political  perils 
of  the  times ;  although,  as  far  as  Mr.  Pepys’s  memoranda  go, 

*  the  material  things’  assuredly  form  but  a  small  portion  of 
their  substance.  Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  able 
to  tax  their  own  recollections  for  the  motives  which  suggest 
the  keeping  of  a  temporary  journal ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  ideas  which  resulted  in  the  relic 
now  before  us,  differed  but  very  little  from  those  of  the  most 
ordinary  school-girl,  tourist,  or  idle  recluse. 

As  regards  the  historical  value  of  this  production,  we  have 
already  rated  it  rather  low :  though  this  opinion  must  be  taken 
with  a  certain  qualification.  It  is  according  to  the  definition 
which  the  term  ‘history’  receives  that  it  must  rise  or  fall  in  the 
reader’s  estimation.  If  history  is  to  be  characterised  by  that 
‘  dignity’  which  precedents  have  sanctioned,  or  composed  with 
that  grave  formality  which  some  quarterly  reviewers  demand, 
the  journal  of  Mr.  Pepys  will  be  next  to  useless.  It  tells  us 
comparatively  little  of  wars,  treaties,  speeches,  proclamations  or 
debates ;  and  this  little  is  told  in  a  sorely  undignified  spirit,  and 
with  an  accuracy  of  detail  by  no  means  unimpeachable.  Every  now 
and  then,  indeed,  we  are  able  to  detect  errors  in  dates,  Christian 
names,  and  even  records  of  appointments,  which  would  infallibly 
ruin  the  author  in  the  eyes  of  modem  critics.  In  fact,  the  very 
style  in  which  such  information  is  communicated  precludes  the 
possibility  of  giving  it  an  unconditional  acceptance.  It  is  mostly 
mere  gossip,  retailed  at  second  or  even  at  third  hand.  ‘  Comes 
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*  Toy  lord  bo  and  so  to  me,  and  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  Mr.  so 

*  and  so,  who  does  say,’  &c.  The  facts  therefore  which  would 
be  available  for  such  histories  as  were  written  in  the  last  century 
are  few  in  number,  and  not  extraordinary  in  value.  But  the 
picture  wholly  changes,  if  History  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
science  which  is  to  inform  us,  brides  the  great  events  of  the 
period,  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  opinions  of  om  forefathers ; 
to  give  us  a  real  and  lively  notion  of  the  days  in  which  they 
lived,  and  to  teach  us  the  relative  civilisation  of  the  age  in 
question,  as  compared  with  that  which  preceded  and  those  which 
have  followed  it.  These  five  volumes,  in  short,  woidd  be  every 
thing  to  a  Macaulay,  but  nothing  to  a  Smollett.  We  doubt 
even  if  Hume  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  Diary,  to  add 
or  change  half  a  dozen  lines  in  his  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  for 
although  Mr.  Pepys  paints  the  coiut,  the  monarch,  and  the 
times  in  more  vivid  colours  than  any  one  else,  yet  the  general 
lights  and  shades  of  the  picture  were  correctly  enough  known 
before,  and  could  hardly  have  been  amplified  or  deepened 
without  a  departure  from  that  sententious  ‘  dignity’  which 
opinion  prescribed. 

Even,  however,  when  thus  liberally  viewed,  the  character  of 
Mr.  Fepys’s  Journal  is  far  more  personal  than  historical.  The 
entries  have  an  almost  exclusive  reference  to  himself — his  family, 
his  position,  his  prospects,  his  most  secret  motives,  and  his  most 
inward  thoughts.  It  is  therefore  as  the  picture  of  a  single 
mind  that  the  monument  is  most  perfect — although,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  mind  thus  portrayed  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  and 
commonplace  imaginable.  Certain  intellectual  qualities  of  a  com¬ 
mon  enough  kind,  Mr.  Pepys  doubtless  possessed  in  an  unusual 
degree ;  but  his  moral  and  religious  stature  might  be  well 
matched  out  of  any  company  numbering  a  score  of  individuals. 
The  little  dirty  motives,  the  more  generous  impulses,  the  secret 
reservations,  the  half-formed  hopes,  and  the  private  confessions 
which  he  so  faithfully  chronicles,  reveal  nothing  but  the  com¬ 
monest  operations  of  the  commonest  conscience ;  the  only  singu¬ 
larity  being  in  the  incredible  naivete  and  candour  with  which 
these  feelings  and  reflections  are  committed  to  writing.  Nine¬ 
teen  men  out  of  twenty  might  make  a  journal  as  edifying  as 
that  before  us,  if  they  would  but  describe  their  own  sentiments 
with  equal  fidelity.  The  secret  cipher  must  have  marvellously 
uded  in  giving  that  confidence  which  the  practice  required ;  for 
certainly  no  person  who  ever  yet  lived  would  have  recorded 
such  facts  for  any  information  but  his  own — |and  this  is  the 
peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  Diary  before  us  from  all 
others.  We  have  known  persons  of  respectable  abilities  who 
kept  a  careful  record  of  the  most  ordinary  transactions  of  their 
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daily  lives  —  their  company,  their  dinners,  the  party  round  the 
table,  and  even  the  dishes  upon  it.  In  this  as  in  other  practices, 
accidental  beginnings  may  easily  beget  permanent  habits.  But 
no  example,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  has  ever  been  else¬ 
where  known  of  an  individual  who,  without  prickings  of  conscience 
or  persuasions  of  creed,  deliberately  sate  down  every  evening, 
and  put  upon  record,  not  odly  all  the  most  insignificant  events, 
but  all  the  childish,  sneaking,  ludicrous,  or  miserly  thinkings 
and  doings  which  had  characterised  the  past  day  of  his  life. 

It  is  this  predominant  personality  of  the  Diary  which  renders 
it  so  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  view  of  its  contents,  in 
any  form  but  that  of  a  complete  and  unreserved  transcript  of  the 
whole.  The  present  edition  is,  in  this  respect,  incomparably 
superior  to  the  others,  and,  from  the  same  cause,  inferior  still  to 
what  it  might  be  made.  We  do  not  say  that  its  absolutely 
literal  or  unreserved  publication  w’ould  be  consistent  with  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  public  decency ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  well  enough  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  specimens  which 
have  now  been  allowed  to  pass,  that  those  rejected  upon  the 
second  scrutiny  were  indeed  inadmissible.  But  the  fact  never¬ 
theless  remains,  that  the  Journal  in  our  hands  |^is  still  incom¬ 
plete  ;  and  the  misgivings  thus  naturally  created  are  strengthened 
by  the  involuntary  observation  that  in  the  former  instance, 
the  most  valuable  and  characteristic  }x>rtion  of  the  Diary  was 
often  that  which  was  suppressed.  The  cases,  it  is  true,  are 
not  exactly  parallel;  for  in  the  former  the  guiding  motive 
of  the  noble  editor  was  a  well-intended  regard  for  the  public 
patience ;  whereas  in  the  present  he  has  been  solely  actuated 
by  the  observances  due,  even  above  the  truth  of  history,  to 
public  decorum ;  but  in  such  a  publication  as  this,  complete 
satisfaction  is  not  to  be  expected  where  any  thing  is  known  to 
be  behind.  With  respect  to  the ‘historical  value’ of  the  two 
editions,  there  can,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  be  no  compa¬ 
rison  between  them.  If  the  phrase  be  taken  in  its  most  formal 
inpport,  at  least  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  whole  Journal  might 
have  been  suppressed  without  loss  on  this  score ;  so  that  the 
original  edition  retained  comparatively  little  which  was  worth 
preserving,  while  it  utterly  demolished  the  instruction  which  it 
might  have  been  made  to  convey.  For,  although  w'e  regret  to 
sec  that  the  additions  and  insertions  are  not  marked  in  the  new 
issue,  yet  the  reader  who  will  trouble  himself  to  compare  the 
two  will  find  that,  in  the  old  edition  even  the  published  extracts 
were  not  given  verbatim,  but  that  sentences  and  paragraphs 
were  so  curtailed  and  condensed  as  wholly  to  ruin  that  true 
portraiture  of  the  author’s  own  character  and  thoughts  which 
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was  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Diary.  Moreover,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  risk  incurred  by  omissions,  when  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired  by  the  student  is  to  be  picked  and  gleaned  from 
incidental  allusions  and  involuntary  disclosures,  we  are  yet  ready 
to  grant  that  two  volumes  out  of  the  five  might  have  been 
spared  even  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  were  it  not  for  the  loss 
in  credibility  and  faithfulness  which  would  thus  be  suffered  by 
the  remainder.  But,  taking  the  whole  composition  for  what  it  is, 
and  for  what  it  may  teach  us,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppress 
a  single  passage  without  serious  detriment ;  and  if  we  want  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  we  now  possess,  we  must  endeavour  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  statements  of  the  noble  editor  imply 
on  this  occasion  no  prudish  or  unscrupulous  use  of  his  privilege. 

‘  I  found,’  says  Lord  Braybrooke,  ‘  after  once  more  carefully 

*  reading  over  the  whole  of  the  MS.,  that  a  literal  transcript  of 
‘  the  Diary  was  absolutely  inadmissible.  I  determined,  there- 

*  fore,  in  preparing  the  forthcoming  edition,  to  insert  in  its 

*  proper  place  every  passage  that  had  been  omitted,  with  the 

*  exception  only  of  such  entries  as  v)ere  devoid  of  the  slightest 

*  interesty  and  maiiy  others  of  so  indelicate  a  character,  that  no 
‘  one  with  a  well  regulated  mind  will  regret  their  loss ;  nor  could 
‘  they  have  been  tolerated  even  in  the  licentious  days  to  which 

*  they  relate.’  With  these  assurances  we  suppose  we  must  be 
content ;  but  the  ‘  interest’  of  a  passage  is  what  every  inquisitive 
reader  likes  to  determine  for  himself;  and  we  cannot  forbear 
recollecting  that  on  a  previous  occasion  Lord  Braybrooke  sup¬ 
pressed  as  *  uninteresting  ’  the  particulars  of  a  dinner  which 
included  a  boiled  haunch  of  venison  I 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  Diary 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  noticed,  and  that 
is  the  prodigious  faculty  of  memory  in  the  writer  which  its 
entries  discover.  That  this  was  in  some  degree  artificially  aided 
is  probable  enough.  We  know  from  the  Journal  itself  that  its 
composition  involved  two  stages.  The  events  of  the  day  were 
first  jotted  down  with  great  brevity,  and  with  the  use  of  no 
more  words  than  would  serve  to  recall  them ;  after  which  these 
notes  were  expanded  into  the  entries  which  we  now  see.  No 
doubt,  too,  the  operation  was  greatly  facilitated  by  daily  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  even  after  all  allowanees  are  made  on  these  scores,  the 
results  to  an  attentive  observer  will  ap]'>ear  very  extraordinary. 
Page  after  page  retails  with  seeming  accuracy  the  particulars 
of,  conversations  which  must  necessarily  have  lasted  through 
several  hours,  and  which  it  would  be  thought  almost  impossible 
to  take  down  except  by  the  aid  of  shorthand.  That  these 
details  are  generally  accurate  we  are  very  willing  to  believe; 
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but  the  circumstances  should  be  remembered,  in  estimating  the  a 

information  so  conveyed.  After  such  specimens,  however,  of 
his  method  and  diligence  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  value 
set  on  the  oflScial  services  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Pepys’s  character  and  disposition 
were  of  an  ordinary  cast ;  but  we  hardly  know  whether  such  an 
assertion  does  not  set  the  average  merits  of  human  nature  some¬ 
what  too  high.  Considering  how  unreservedly  and  minutely 
he  has  anatomised  and  exposed  his  own  qualities,  and  what  a 
respectable  share  of  our  sympathies  he  carries  off  after  all,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  many  characters  would  bear 
the  same  exposure  with  as  much  security.  K  his  generosity 
was  somewhat  qualified  by  selfish  considerations,  yet  the  blemish 
would  certainly  never  have  been  detected  but  for  his  own 
miraculous  candour.  Did  ever  monk  or  penitent  write  like 
this?  *  Nov.  11.  1668.  By  coach  to  my  cosen  Roger  Pepys, 

*  who  did,  at  my  last  being  with  him  this  day  se’nnight,  move 

*  me  as  to  the  supplying  him  with  500/.  this  term,  and  500/.  the 

*  next,  for  two  years  upon  a  mortgage,  he  having  that  sum  to 

*  pay,  a  debt  left  him  by  his  father — which  I  did  agree  to,  trusting 

*  to  his  honesty  and  ability,  and  am  resolved  to  do  it  for  him ; 

*  that  I  may  not  have  all  I  have  lie  in  the  king's  hands!' — 

*  Dec.  13.  1667.  Comes  to  me  Mr.  Moore,  and  he  and  I  alone 

*  awhile,  he  telling  me  my  Lord  Sandwich’s  credit  is  like  to  be 

*  undone,  if  the  bill  of  200/.  be  not  paid  to-morrow ;  and  that,  if 
‘  I  do  not  help  him  about  it,  they  have  no  way  but  to  let  it  be 

*  protested.  So,  finding  that  Creed  hath  supplied  them  with 

*  150/.  in  their  straits,  and  that  this  is  no  bigger  sum,  lam  very 

*  willing  to  serve  my  lord,  though  not  in  this  kind ;  but  yet  I  will 

*  endeavour  to  get  this  done  for  them,  and  the  rather  because  of 

*  some  plate  which  was  lodged  the  other  day  with  me  by  my 

*  lady’s  order.’  This  plate,  which  Pepys  forthwith  carried  off  to 
a  goldsmith’s  to  be  valued,  turned  out  to  be  worth  100/.  — no 
b^  security  for  the  50/.  which  he  advanced  in  his  patron’s  need. 
Unluckily,  however.  Lady  Sandwich  shortly  afterwards  reclaimed 
it,  and  our  hero  lost  his  pledge,  *  which  troubled  him.’  A  less 
imperative  call  on  his  gratitude  was  one  day  made  by  the 
necessitous  monarch  himself.  The  hint  was  not  very  pleasantly 
received,  ‘  there  being,’  as  our  journalist  observes,  ‘  no  delight 

*  in  lending  money  now,  to  be  paid  by  the  king  two  years  hence.’ 
However,  he  went  ‘  to  Westminster,  to  the  Exchequer,  to  see 
‘  what  sums  of  money  other  people  lend  upon  the  Act,  and  find 
‘  of  all  sizes,  from  1000/.  to  100/.,  nay  to  50/.  and  to  20/1  and  to 

*  5/.,  for  I  find  that  one  Dr.  Reade,  Doctor  of  Law,  gives  no 

*  more,  and  others  of  them  20/.,  which  is  a  poor  thing  methinks 
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*  that  we  ehould  stoop  so  low  as  to  borrow  such  sums.  Upon 

*  the  whole  I  do  think  to  lend,  since  I  must  lend,  300/. — though, 

*  God  knows,  it  is  much  against  my  will  to  lend  my  money 
* .  .  .  .  but  I  find  it  necessary  I  should,  and  so  will  speedily 

*  do  it,  before  any  of  my  fellows  begin — and  lead  to  a  bigger  sum  !* 

To  appreciate  these  and  similar  entries,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
acqumntcd  with  the  gradual  progress  of  Mr.  Pepys’s  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and,  indeed,  this  little  financial  history  supplies  a  very 
good  illustration  of  several  characteiistics  of  the  age.  Our  hero 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  up  *  monthly  balances  ’  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  and  effects,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  trace  his  worldly 
advancement  with  unusual  precision.  He  began  life  with  that 
stimulative  capital — nothing.  His  first  record  of  his  plight  gives 

*  My  own  private  condition  very  handsome — and  esteemed  rich, 

*  but  indeed  very  poor ;  besides  my  goods  of  my  house,  and  my 

*  office  (not  the  Clerkship  of  the  Acts),  which  is  at  present  some- 

*  what  certtun.’ — *  June  3.  1660.  At  sermon  in  the  morning: 

*  after  dinner  into  my  cabin  to  cast  my  accounts  up,  and  find 

*  myself  to  be  worth  near  100/.,  for  which  I  bless  Almighty  God, 

*  it  being  more  than  I  hoped  for  so  soon  —being,  I  believe,  not 
‘  clearly  worth  25/.  when  I  came  to  sea,  besides  my  house  and 
‘  goods.’  This,  however,  soon  improves  by  the  gettings  of  his 
new  office.  A  year  afterwards,  ‘  To  my  father’s.  There  I 

*  told  him  how  I  would  have  him  speak  to  my  uncle  Robert 

*  concerning  my  buying  of  land  —  that  I  could  pay  ready 
‘  money  600/.  and  the  rest  by  150/.  per  annum,  to  make  up  as 

*  much  as  will  buy  50/.  per  annum ;  which  I  do,  though  I  am 

*  not  worth  above  500/.  per  annum,  that  he  may  think  me  to  be  a 
‘  greater  saver  than  I  am*  About  this  time  (1662)  his  expenses 
seem  to  have  been,  rather  to  his  disquiet,  about  500/.  a  year. 

*  March  2nd.  Talking  long  in  bed  with  my  wife  about  our  frugall 

*  life  for  the  time  to  come,  proposing  to  her  what  1  could  and 

*  would  do  if  I  were  worth  20004  ;  that  is,  be  a  knight  and  keep 

*  my  coach — which  pleased  her.’  This  desirable  consummation, 
however,  was  some  time  in  coming.  Through  the  year  1663  he 
barely  kept  his  ‘  7004  beforehand  with  the  world,’  and  could  show 
but  twice  as  much  in  April  1665.  Thereafter,  however,  he  ‘  did 

*  rapidly  gather,’  and  in  the  same  month  of  the  year  following 

was  worth  52004  ‘  One  thing  I  reckon  remarkable  in  my  own 

*  condition  is,  that  I  am  come  (Christmas,  1666)  to  abound  in' 

*  good  plate,'  so  as  at  all  entertainments  to  be  served  wholly  with 
‘  silver  plates,  having  two  dozen  and  a  half.’  His  ‘  gathering’ 
indeed  is  nothing  strange,  considering  that  his  clerkship  brought 
him  35604  in  1665,  and  29864  in  1666,  though  in  this  latter 
year  his  expenditure  made  a  clear  jump  from  500/.  to  10004 
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There  were  evidently  pretty  pickings  in  the  Admiralty ;  nor  did 
many  things  come  amiss  even  to  our  conscientious  clerk.  *  April 

*  3.  1663.  I  met  Captiin  Grove,  who  did  give  me  a  letter 

*  directed  to  myself  from  himself.  I  discerned  money  to  be  in 

*  it ;  and  took  it,  knowing,  as  I  found  it  to  be,  the  proceed  of 
‘  the  place  I  have  got  him  to  be,  the  taking  up  of  vessels 

*  for  Tangier.  But  I  did  not  open  it  till  I  came  home,  not  look- 
‘  ing  into  it  till  all  the  money  was  out,  that  I  might  say  I  saw  no 

*  money  in  the  paper,  if  ever  I  should  be  questioned  about  it  I 

*  There  was  a  piece  of  gold  and  4/.  in  silver.’ — ‘  Oct.  27.  1667. 
‘  After  dinner,  I  down  to  Deptford,  to  look  upon  the  Maybolt 

*  which  the  king  hath  given  me ;  and  I  did  meet  with  Mr.  Braith- 

*  wayte,  who  do  tell  me  that  there  are  new  sails  ordered  to  be 

*  delivered  her  and  a  cable,  which  I  did  not  siieak  of  at  all  to 

*  him.  So  thereupon  I  told  him  I  would  not  be  my  own  hindrance 

*  so  much  as  to  take  her  into  my  custody  before  she  had  them,  which 

*  was  all  I  said  to  him.’  Yet,  after  all  this,  it  was  not  until  the 
eighth  year  of  his  lucrative  office  that  he  thought  himself  qualified 
to  set  up  a  coach  and  a  footman,  though  the  price  of  the  vehicle, 
when  brought  home,  w'as  but  53/. — less  than  he  had  often  given 
for  a  necklace  or  jewel  for  his  wife — and  but  a  few  months  before, 
when  seen  in  so  handsome  a  hackney  that  it  was  taken  for  a 
private  coach,  he  was  ‘  somewhat  troubled.’  The  launch  of  the 
new  equipage  will  tend  greatly  to  the  edification  of  any  reader 
inclined  to  moralise.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  pains  lavished  on 
the  turn-out.  The  wheels  were  blue,  the  horses  black,  and  the 
reins  green;  —  the  boy’s  livery,  green  lined  with  red.  But 
after  all  these  preparations  and  anticipations,  the  day  proved 
dirty  and  stormy,  the  reins  were  splashed,  the  coach  befouled, 
and  all  the  trouble  lost  for  lack  of  spectators  and  admirers. 

Such,  in  those  days,  was  the  housekeeping  of  a  gentleman  of 
3000/.  a  year ;  though  of  course  Mr.  Pepys’s  management  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  average  specimen  of  economy.  The 
current  prices  of  household  articles  are  constantly  specified  and 
commented  on.  Coals  fetched  from  20$.  to  30«.  a  chaldron, 
though  ‘during  the  (Dutch)  war  poor  people  were  forced  to 
‘  give  45s.,  50s.,  and  3/. ;’  indeed,  ‘  such  is  the  despair  of  having 

*  any  supply  from  the  enemy’s  being  abroad,  and  no  fleet  of 

*  ours  to  secure  them,  that  they  are  come  this  day  (26th  June, 

*  1667)  to  5/.  10s.  per  chaldron.’  Dinners  at  an  ordinary  — 
such  at  least  as  Mr.  Pepys  ordered  —  were  rather  costly,  run¬ 
ning  from  7s.  to  a  guinea.  A  ‘  hundred  of  sparrowgrass,’  brought 
home  from  Fenchurch  Street,  cost  18<i  ‘  We  h^  them,  and  a 
‘  little  bit  of  salmon  my  wife  had  a  mind  to ;  cost  3s.  So  to 
‘  supper.’  The  first  dish  of  green  peas  tasted  by  Mr.  Pepys  in 
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the  year  1668  was  on  the  22nd  of  May — *  extraordinary  young 

*  and  pretty.’  The  same  year  a  pound  of  cherries,  on  the  2nd 
of  June,  cost  2s.  The  theatre  was  perhaps  not  an  advantageous 
market, for  the  purchase  of  fruit;  but  oranges,  when  retailed 
by  Nell  Gwynn’s  sisterhood,  fetched  6s.  a  dozen — ‘  there  I  sat, 

*  with  my  wife  and  Deb.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  and  Corbet  and  Betty 

*  Turner,  it  costing  me  8s.  upon  them  in  oranges,  at  6<f.  a  piece.’ 
The  general  character  of  the  meals  particularised  in  the  Diary  is 
decidedly  solid.  Mr.  Pepys  and  his  wife,  for  instance,  often  sit 
down  alone  to  two  substantial  joints  of  meat.  One  noticeable  fact 
is  the  constant  occurrence  of  venison,  at  tables  which  it  would 
scarcely  reach  now-a-days ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  substitution 
of  the  coarser  parts  of  the  buck  for  the  haunch  is  noted,  even  in 
the  case  of  thrifty  households,  as  a  censurable  piece  of  parsimony ; 
while  a  pasty  made  of  mutton  instead  of  venison  scandalises  the 
journalist  beyond  all  measure.  The  current  histories  of  the  East 
India  Company  mention  the  first  order  for  tea  as  having  been 
given  in  1668  — 100  lbs.  weight — a  circumstance  which  gives 
an  interest  to  the  following  entry  of  the  previous  year.  ‘June 
‘  28th,  1667.  Home,  and  there  find  my  wife  making  of  tea — 
‘  a  drink  which  Mr.  Pelling,  the  Potticary,  tells  her  is  good  for 
‘  her  cold  and  defluxions.’ 

The  expenses  of  dress  bore  a  considerably  greater  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  year’s  outgoings  than  in  later  times.  A  night¬ 
gown  for  Mrs.  Pepys  is  mentioned  as  a  great  bargain  at  24s. ; 
‘  the  very  stuff"’  of  a  cloak  for  her  lord  and  master  cost  6/., 
and  ‘  the  outside  ’  of  a  coat,  8/.  Nay,  a  gratifying  result,  dis¬ 
covered  on  making  up  a  certain  year’s  balance,  is  set  down  espe¬ 
cially  to  an  ‘  abatement  of  outlay  ’  in  coats,  bands,  periwigs, 
&c.  At  this  time  80/.  was  not  thought  an  extravagant  price 
for  ‘  a  necklace  of  pearl  ’  for  Mrs.  Pepys,  so  that  we  can  the  less 
•wonder  at  the  valuation  subsequently  set  upon  her  stock  of 
jewellery.  ‘  A  fairing’  to  Knipp,  stood  our  hero  in  five  guineas, 
but  then  ‘  he  had  not  given  her  any  thing  for  a  great  while.’ 
Altogether,  what  with  theatres,  gardens,  and  the  incidental  de¬ 
mands  on  the  purse  of  so  gallant  a  gentleman,  we  suspect  that 
pocket-money  must  have  formed  a  large  item  in  Mr.  Pepys’s 
expenditure.  Furniture,  too,  was  decidedly  dear.  ‘A  set  of 
‘  chairs  and  a  couch  ’  are  set  ‘  at  near  40/.  ’ ;  and  *  three  pieces 
‘  of  hangings  for  my  room’  at  ‘almost  80/.’  In  this  matter, 
however,  he  was  very  fastidious,  and  no  doubt  proportionately 
extravagant.  The  tapestry  at  Audley  End  he  condemns  as  poor, 
and  takes  general  delight  in  comparing  other  houses  with  his 
own.  ‘  Oct.  16.  To  my  aunt  "Wights;  the  first  time,  I  think, 
*  these  two  years,  and  there  mighty  kindly  used,  and  had  a 
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‘  barel  of  oysters ;  and  so  to  look  up  and  down  their  house,  they 
‘  having  hung  a  room  since  I  was  there  — but  with  hangings  not 
‘  fit  to  be  seen  with  mine.’  •  A  cabinet  ‘  very  pretty,  of  walnutt 
‘tree,’  cost  112.,  and  *a  looking  glass  for  the  dining  room,’ 
62.  Is.  6(2.  Pictures  must  have  told  largely  in  the  list  of  out¬ 
goings.  The  painter  had  302.  for  Mrs.  Pepys’s  miniature,  and 
%L  3s.  Ad.  were  further  expended  upon  the  case.  One  of  our 
hero’s  fancies  in  this  matter  was  highly  characteristic.  ‘  Aug. 

‘  29.  1668.  After  dinner  llarris  and  1  to  Chyrurgeons’  Hall, 

‘  where  they  are  building  it  new,  very  fine,  and  there  to  see  their 
‘  theatre  which  stood  all  the  fire,  and,  which  was  our  business, 

‘  their  great  picture  of  Holbeins ;  thinking  to  have  bought  it, 

*  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Pierce,  for  a  little  money  ;  I  did  think  to 
‘  give  2002.  for  it,  it  being  siud  to  be  worth  lOOOi’  This  was  the 
famous  picture,  still  preserved  by  the  company,  of  the  grant  of 
their  charter  by  Henry  VIII.  So  went  the  world,  in  the  way 
of  earnings  and  spendings,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys.  Upon  the 
whole,  considering  his  various  tastes  for  books,  prints,  paintings, 
and  other  rarities,  it  may  be  concluded  that  what  he  terms  in 
his  yearly  accounts  the  ‘  goods  of  his  house’  bore  a  very  large 
proportion  to  the  more  convertible  part  of  his  property. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  character  and  station, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Acts  was  a  regular  and  devout  attendant  at 
church,  where  few  sermons  escaped  his  comments.  That  either 
the  discourse,  however,  or  the  prayers  were  the  chief  object  of 
attraction  to  him  he  never  pretends.  His  curiosity  was  excited 
by  the  oi^ns,  and  his  interest  by  a  certain  class  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  ‘  April  21.  1667.  To  Hackney  church,  where  very 
‘  full,  and  found  much  difficulty  to  get  pews,  I  offering  the  sexton 

*  money,  and  he  could  not  help  me.  So  my  wife  and  mercer  ven- 

*  hired  into  a  pew,  and  I  into  another.  A  knight  and  his  lady 
‘  very  civil  to  me  when  they  came,  being  Sir  George  Viner,  and 
‘  his  lady,  rich  in  jewels,  .but  most  in  beauty ;  almost  the  finest 

*  woman  that  I  ever  saw.  That  which  I  went  chiefly  to  see  was 
‘  the  young  ladies  of  the  schools,  whereof  great  store,  very 
‘  pretty ;  and  also  the  organ,  which  is  handsome  and  tunes  the 

*  psalm,  and  plays,  with  the  people ;  which  is  mighty  pretty.’ 
The  next  Sunday,  ‘  to  Bam  Elms  by  water,  and  there  took  one 
‘  turn  alone,  and  then  back  to  Putney  church,  where  I  saw  the 

*  girls  of  the  schools,  few  of  which  pretty.  Here  a  good  sermon 
‘  and  much  company ;  but  1  sleepy  and  a  little  out  of  order,  at 

*  my  hat  falling  down  through  a  hole  ^beneath  the  pulpit — which, 

*  however,  after  sermon,  by  a  stick  and  the  help  of  the  clerk  I 
‘  got  up  agtun.’  Here  follows  a  still  more  explicit  record: 
‘  Aug.  18.  I  walked  towards  White  Hall,  but  being  wearied. 
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*  turned  into  St.  Dunstan’s  church,  where  I  heard  an  able  termon 

*  of  the  minister  of  the  place ;  and  stood  by  a  pretty  modest 

*  maid,  whom  I  did  labour  to  take  by  the  hand ;  but  she  would 

*  not,  but  got  further  and  further  from  me ;  and  at  last  I  could 

*  perceive  her  to  take  pins  out  of  her  pocket  to  prick  me  if  1 

*  should  touch  her  again — which  seeing,  1  did  forbear,  and  was 

*  glad  I  did  spy^her  design !  And  then  I  fell  to  gaze  on  another 

*  pretty  maid  in  a  pew  close  to  me,  and  she  on  me ;  and  I  did  go 

*  about  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  which  she  suffered  a  little,  and 

*  then  withdrew.  So  the  sermon  ended.'  It  is  difficult  to  cap 
such  a  story — but  we  will  make  a  trial  with  the  adventures  of 
the  next  succeeding  Sabbath.  *  Aug.  25.  Myself  to  West- 

*  minster,  and  to  the  parish  church,  thinking  to  see  Betty  Michell, 

*  and  did  stay  tm  hour  in  the  crowd,  thinking,  by  the  end  of  a 

*  nose  that  I  saw,  that  it  had  been  her !  but  at  last  the  head  turned 

*  toward  me  and  it  was  her  mother — which  vexed  me.’  The  reader 
should  recollect  that  the  recorder  of  these  passages  was  a  distin> 
guished  public  servant  of  grave  repute,  and  with  an  income  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Few  men,  indeed,  have  ever  surpassed  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  in 
his  constant  and  extensive  attachment  to  the  opposite  sex.  He 
would  quit  his  office  and  go  any  distance  for  the  sight  of  a 
comely  woman ;  and  the  wives  of  half  the  citizens  of  London 
under  Charles  II.  have  been  immortalised  in  his  memoranda. 
He  was  not  averse  to  any  style  of  beauty  in  its  turn,  having  re¬ 
corded  on  that  score  only  one  mighty  objection.  The  effect, 
however,  which  a  certain  head-dress  produced  upon  him  was 
singularly  powerfuL  ‘  May  11th,  1667.  My  wife  being  dressed 

*  this  day  in  fair  hair  did  make  me  so  mad,  that  I  spoke  not 
‘  one  word  to  her,  though  I  was  ready  to  burst  with  anger. 

*  After  that.  Creed  and  I  into  the  Park  and  walked — a  most 
‘  pleasant  evening ;  and  so  took  coach,  and  took  up  my  wife, 

*  and  in  my  way  home  discovered  my  trouble  to  my  wife  for  her 
‘  white  locks,  swearing  several  times,  which  I  pray  God  for^ve 
‘  me  for,  and  bending  my  fist,  that  I  would  not  endure  it.  She, 

*  poor  wretch,  surprised  at  it,  and  made  me  no  answer  all  the 

*  way  home,  but  there  we  parted ;  and  I  to  the  office  late,  and 

*  then  home,  and  without  supper  to  bed,  vexed.  12th.  (Lord’s 

*  Day.)  Up  and  to  my  chamber  to  settle  some  accounts  there, 
‘  and  by  and  by  down  comes  my  wife  to  me  in  her  nightgown, 

*  and  we  begun  calmly,  that,  upon  having  money  to  lace  her 
‘  gown  for  second  mourning,  she  would  promise  to  wear  white 

*  locks  no  more  in  my  sight — which  I,  like  a  severe  fool  thinking 

*  not  enough,  began  to  except  against,  and  made  her  fly  out  to 

*  very  high  terms  and  cry,  and  in  W  heat  told  me  of  my 
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*  keeping  company  with  Mrs.  Knipp,  saying  that  if  I  would 

*  promise  never  to  see  her  more  —  of  whom  she  hath  more  reason 

*  to  suspect  than  I  had  heretofore  of  Pemberton — she  would 
‘  never  wear  white  locks  more.  This  vexed  me,  but  I  restrained 

*  myself  from  saying  anything — but  do  think  never  to  see  this 
‘woman  —  at  least  to  have  her  here'v.'ay  more  —  and  so  all 

•  *  very  good  friends  as  ever.’  Whether  Mrs.  Pepys  kept  her 
part  of  this  bai^in  we  cannot  ascertain,  but  the  reader  will 
very  soon  discover  how  far  the  connexion  was  interrupted 
between  her  husband  and  Mrs.  Knipp.  The  ‘  poor  wretch’s  ’ 
jealous  fits  occupy  no  unsubstantial  portion  of  the  concluding 
years  of  the  Journal,  and  not  without  evident  reason.  One  of 
these  took  a  form  somewhat  extraordinary.  ‘  Jan.  12.  1669. 

*  This  evening]  observed  my  wife  mighty  dull,  and  I  myself  not 

*  mighty  fond — because  of  some  hard  words  she  did  give  me  at 
‘  noon,  out  of  a  jealousy  at  my  being  abroad  this  morning, 

*  which,  God  knows,  it  was  upon  the  business  of  the  office 

*  unexpectedly ;  but  I  to  bed,  not  thinking  but  that  she  would 

*  come  after  me.  But  waking  by  and  by  out  of  a  slumber, 
‘  which  I  usually  fall  into  presently  after  my  coming  into  the 

*  bed,  I  found  she  did  not  prepare  to  come  to  bed,  but  got  fresh 

*  candles  .and  more  wood  for  her  fire,  it  being  mighty  cold  toa 

*  At  this,  being  troubled,  I  after  a  while  prayed  her  to  come  to 
‘  bed ;  so  after  an  hour  or  two,  she  silent  and  I  now  and  then 
‘  praying  her  to  come  to  bed,  she  fell  out  into  a  fury  that  I  was 
‘  a  rogue,  and  false  to  her.  I  did  as  I  might  truly  (!)  deny  it, 

*  and  was  mightily  troubled — but  all  would  not  serve.  At  last, 

*  about  one  o’clock,  she  come  to  my  side  of  the  bed,  and  drew 
‘  my  curtaine  open,  and  with  the  tongs  red  hot  at  the  ends  I  made 
‘  as  if  she  did  design  to  pinch  me  with  them ;  at  which,  in 

*  dismay  1  rose  up,  and  with  a  few  words  she  laid  them  down, 
‘  and  did  by  little  and  little  very  sillily  let  all  the  discourse 

*  fall . I  cannot  blame  her  jealousy,  poor  wretch — though 

‘  it  do  vex  me  to  the  heart’  The  Diary,  however,  prematurely 
as  it  terminates,  does  not  end  without  giving  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  hour  of  retribution.  There  is  a  certain  gentleman  whose 
visits  sorely  ‘  trouble’  Mr.  Pepys,  ‘  and  the  more  so  as  I  do 
‘  perceive  my  wife  take  pleasure  in  his  company.’  All  this,  it 
has  been  said,  betokens  merely  such  a  participation  in  the 
current  humours  of  the  day  as  was  necessarily  to  be  expected  in 
a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Pepys’s  estate.  Perhaps  so ;  but  surely  in 
this  case  our  hero’s  grave  strictures  on  the  deportment  of  his 
sovereign  are  a  little  misplaced.  King  Charles  w’as  a  very 
shameless  monarch ;  but  not  many  of  his  servants  had  a  right  to 
be  scandalised  at  his  doings — and  amongst  the  number  certainly 
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not  Mr.  Pepya.  A  great  many  entries  of  this  journal,  it  should 
be  remembered,  are  still  concealed ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  suppose  that  the  omissions  would  not  augment  the  writer’s 
credit  for  morality. 

We  have  given  these  personal  matters  a  precedence  in  our 
review,  not  only  for  interest’s  sake,  but  because  they  really 
form  the  staple  of  the  Diary ;  and  have  yet  nevertheless  been 
less  prominently  introduced  to  public  notice  than  other  less 
curious  subjects.  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  more  purely 
historical  topics — for  some  of  which  curious  enough  parallels  may 
be  found  in  our  own  time.  Only  twelve  months  ago,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  the  British  Isles  were  troubled  with  serious,  though  not 
very  definite,  alarms  respecting  a  foreign  invasion.  Now  in  the 
days  when  Mr.  Pepys  was  Clerk  of  the  Acts  a  descent  upon 
our  coast  did  actually  take  place ;  and  as  the  phenomenon  has 
never  since  occurred,  perhaps  the  reader  may  like  to  know  how 
Londoners  really  did  feel,  and  how  Government  really  did  act, 
when  an  enemy’s  fleet  was  not  only  in  the  Channel,  but  abreast 
Chatham  Yard  in  the  Medway.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1667, 

*  news  was  brought  us  that  the  Dutch  were  come  up  as  high  as 
‘  the  Nore.’  Upon  this  all  the  energies  of  the  Government,  or, 
we  should  rather  say,  all  the  frantic  endeavours  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  were  exerted  to  procure  and  despatch  some  fireships 
wherewith  to  bum  the  enemy’s  vessels.  By  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  windfall,  Mr.  Pepys  and  his  colleagues  actually  found 
themselves  at  this  juncture  possessed  of  a  little  ready  money ; 
But  this  good  fortune  was  so  astonishing,  that  they  could  hardly 
cither  believe  it  themselves,  or  persuade  others  of  the  fact.  And 
so,  *  partly  we,  being  used  to  be  idle  and  in  despair,  and  partly 
‘  people  that  have  been  used  to  be  deceived  by  us  as  to  money, 
‘  won’t  believe  us,’  so  that,  in  the  end,  they  were  little  the 
better  for  their  store.  Next  day  they  received  intelligence  that 
‘  Sheernesse  was  lost,  after  two  or  three  hours  dispute,  and  the 

*  enemy  in  possession  of  that  place — which  is  very  sad,  and  puts 

*  us  in  great  fears  of  Chatham.’  However,  an  order  from 
Council  was  issued,  empowering  them  *  to  take  any  man’s 

*  ships,’  and  indeed  some  statesmen  went  further,  and  ai^ed 
that  *  under  an  invasion,  as  this  is  owned  to  be,  the  king  might 
‘  take  any  man’s  goods.’  Meantime  the  *  soldiers  ’  were  drawn  off" 
to  Chatham  and  elsewhere,  and  all  night  long  the  drums  beat  up 
for  the  trainbands,  every  man  of  which  was  to  appear  on  the 
morrow,  *  with  bullet  and  powder,  and  money  to  supply  them- 
‘  selves  with  victuals  for  a  fortnight  ’  under  pain  of  death. 

All,  however,  availed  but  little ;  for  presently  the  sad  tidings 
came  that  *  the  Dutch  did  brake  the  chaynel'  This  was  the 
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very  next  day ;  and  ‘  some'lacquies’  told  Pepys  that  ‘  hardly  any 

*  body  in  the  court  but  do  look  as  if  they  cried.’  Next  morning 
the  mischief  thickened ;  the  ‘  Boyall  Charles’  had  been  captured 
and  manned  by  the  Dutch,  and  another  fleet  of  theirs  had  been  sig¬ 
nalled  in  the  Hope.  At  this  intelligence  our  Clerk  of  the  Acts 
gave  all  up  for  lost ;  and  forthwith  busied  himself  about  bestowing 
his  family,  and,  above  all,  his  savings,  in  some  place  of  security. 

‘  So  I  presently  resolved  of  my  father’s  and  wife’s  going  into  the 
‘  country ;  and  at  two  hours’  warning  they  did  go  by  the  coach 

*  this  day,  with  about  ISOOi  in  gold  in  their  night-bag.  Pray 

*  God  give  them  good  passage,  and  good  care  to  hide  it  when 

*  they  come  home  1  but  my  heart  is  full  of  fear.  They  gone,  I 

*  continued  in  fright  and  fear  what  to  do  with  the  rest.  1  cannot 

*  have  my  200  pieces  of  gold  again  for  silver,  —  all  being  bought 

*  up  last  night  that  were  to  be  had,  and  sold  for  24s.  and  25s. 

*  apiece.  So  I  must  keep  the  silver  by  me,  which  sometimes 

*  I  think  to  ding  into  the  house  of  office ;  but  then  again  know 
‘  not  how  I  shall  come  by  it,  if  we  be  made  to  leave  the  office. 

*  Every  minute  some  one  or  other  calls  for  this  or  that  order ; 
‘  and  so  I  forced  to  be  at  the  office  most  of  the  day  about  the 

*  fireships  that  are  to  be  suddenly  fitted  out ;  and  it’s  a  most 

*  strange  thing  that  we  hear  nothing  from  any  of  my  brethren  at 

*  Chatham,  so  that  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark.  About  noon  I  did 

*  resolve  to  send  Mr.  Gibson  away  after  my  wife  with  another 
‘  1000  pieces,  under  colour  of  an  express  to  Sir  Jeremy  Smith, 

*  who  is  I  hear  with  some  ships  at  Newcastle,  which  (the  express) 

*  /  did  really  send  to  him,  and  may  possibly  prove  of  good  use 

*  to  the  king,  for  it  is  possible  in  the  hurry  of  business  they  may 

*  not  think  of  it  sX  court,  —  and  the  charge  of  an  express  is  not 

*  considerable  to  the  king!'  Was  there  ever  such  a  case  of 
conscience  stated  before ! 

Meantime  the  rulers  of  the  country  characteristically  dis¬ 
played  their  wisdom  and  courage.  The  king  harangued  the  city 
militia,  and  the  duke  of  York  followed  him.  *  At  the  council 
‘  table,  D.  Gauden  did  tell  me  yesterday  the  council  were  ready 

*  to  fall  together  by  the  ears,  arraigning  one  another  of  being 

*  guilty  of  the  counsel  that  brou^t  us  into  this  misery,  by 

*  laying  up  all  the  great  ships.’  The  city  again  was  ‘  troubled  at 

*  their  being  put  upon  duty,  summoned  one  hour  and  discharged 

*  two  hours  after,  and  then  again  smnmoned  two  hours  after 

*  that,  to  their  great  charge  as  well  as  trouble.’  And  at  the 
Admiralty,  *  the  people  that  come  hither  to  hear  how  things  go 

*  make  me  ashamed  to  be  found  unable  to  answer  them,  for  I 

*  am  left  alone  here  at  the  ofiice.  The  dismay  that  is  upon  us 

*  all,  in  the  business  of  the  kingdom  and  navy  at  this  day,  is  not 
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*  to  be  expressed,  otherwise  than*  by  the  condition  the  citizens 

*  were  in  when  the  city  was  on  fire — nobody  knowing  which  way 

*  to  turn  themselves.’  In  this  strait  it  was  at  last  determined  to 
protect  the  capital  by  sinking  some  ships  below  Woolwich  and 
Blackwall,  —  a  measure  which  was  executed  in  tins  wise. 

*  Strange  our  confusion !  among  them  that  are  sunk  they  have  gone 

*  and  sunk  without  consideration  the  Francklin,  one  of  the  kmg’s 

*  ships,  with  stores  to  a  very  considerable  value  that  hath  long 
‘  heen  loaden  for  the  supply  of  the  ships — and  the  new  ship  at 

*  Bristol,  and  much  wanted  there — and  nobody  will  own  that 

*  they  directed  it,  but  do  lay  it  on  Sir  W.  Rider.  They  speak 

*  also  of  another  ship  loaden  to  the  value  of  80,000/.  sunk  with 

*  the  goods  in  her — or  at  least  was  mightily  contended  for  by 

*  him,  and  a  foreign  ship  that  had  the  faith  of  the  nation  for  her 

*  security.  And  it  is  a  plmn  truth  that  both  here  and  at 

*  Chatham  the  ships  that  we  have  sunk  have  many,  and  the  first 

*  of  them,  been  ships  completely  fitted  for  fireships  at  a  great 

*  charge.'  As  to  the  seamen,  *  several  come  this  morning  to  tell 
‘  me  that,  if  I  would  get  their  tickets  paid,  they  would  go  and 

*  do  all  they  could  against  the  Dutch :  but  otherwise  they  would 

*  not  venture  being  killed,  and  lose  all  they  have  already 

*  fought  for. . . .  A^d,  indeed,  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  afiections 

*  of  the  seamen  are  turned  away ;  and  in  the  open  streets  in 

*  Wapping,  and  up  and  down,  the  wives  have  cried  publicly, 

*  “  This  comes  of  you  not  paying  our  husbands !  and  now  your 

*  “  work  is  undone,  or  done  by  hands  that  understand  it  not.”* 
Another  redoubtable  expedient  was  one  which  has  recently  been 
rather  loudly  advocated  —  the  taking  up  merchants’  ships  for 
the  occasion  to  do  the  duty  of  ships  of  war ;  *  but.  Lord,  to  see 

*  how  against  the  hair  it  is  with  these  men,  and  every  body  else, 

*  to  trust  us  and  the  king — and  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  expect 

*  they  should  be  willing  to  lend  their  ships  and  lay  out  200/.  or 

*  300/.  a  man  to  fit  their  ships  for  the  new  voyages,  when  we 

*  have  not  paid  them  half  of  what  we  owe  them  for  the  (dd 

*  services!’ 

As  might  be  anticipated,  a  *  parliamentary  inquiry’  followed 
upon  all  this ;  and  the  curious  reader  may  here  again  find  an  amus¬ 
ing  parallel  to  some  corresponding  proceedings  of  more  recent 
date.  Mr.  Pepys,  indeed,  was  not  without  some  apprehension  of 
popular  violence.  ‘  I  have  also  made  a  girdle,  by  which,  with  some 

*  trouble,  I  do  carry  about  me  300/.  in  gold  about  my  body ;  that 

*  I  may  not  be  without  something  in  case  I  should  be  surprised ; 

*  for  I  think  in  any  nation  but  ours,  people  that  appear,  for  we 

*  are  not  indeed  so,  so  faulty  as  we,  would  have  their  throats  cut  I  ’ 
By-and-by  he  was  actually  siunmoncd  before  a  large  committee 
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of  the  council  to  explain  the  measures  taken  in  his  department, — 
an  ordeal  which  he  passed  pretty  safely.  *  So  I  away  back  with 

*  my  books  and  papers ;  and  when  I  got  out  into  the  court  it  was 

*  pretty  to  sec  how  people  gazed  upon  me — that  I  thought  myself 

*  obliged  to  salute  people  and  smile,  lest  they  should  think  I  was 

*  a  prisoner  toa’  He  was,  in  fact,  in  so  great  dread  of  such  a 
fate,  that  when  going  to  attend  the  court  he  left  behind  him 
directions  where  to  find  some  gold  which  he  had  hidden  against 
misfortune.  *  Guinnys,*  it  will  be  observed,  which  were  seldom 
procurable  except  at  a  considerable  premium,  formed  the  fa¬ 
vourite  portion  of  Mr.  Pepys’s  substance ;  and  these  were  either 
concealed  or  hidden  upon  the  first  rumour  of  disturbance.  The 
‘  diggings’  down  at  his  father’s  house  are  a  match  for  any  stories 
from  San  Francisco.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  Dutch  guns,  he 
despatched,  as  we  have  seen,  his  wife  and  his  *  guinnys  *  into  the 
country  to  be  buried  —  or  at  least  the  latter.  The  news  of  the 
clumsy  way  in  which  this  had  been  managed  'did  drive  him  mad ;  * 
so,  three  or  four  months  afterwards,  he  went  down  himself  to 
reconnoitre  ;  and,  *  it  being  now  night,  into  the  garden  with  ray 

*  wife,  and  there  went  about  our  great  work — to  dig  up  the  gold. 
‘  But  Lord !  what  a  loss  I  was  for  some  time  in,  that  they  could 

*  not  justly  tell  where  it  was,  that  I  begun  heartily  to  sweat  and 

*  be  angry,';  but  by  and  by  poking  with  a  spit  we  found  it,  and 

*  then  began  with  a  spudd  to  lift  the'  ground-*  It  seems  that 
the  coin  had  been  buried  in  iron  headpieces,  the  ‘notes’  being 
inclosed  in  bags,  and  placed  with  them.  But  both  bags  and  notes 
now  proved  to  be  rotten ;  and  the  earth  had  got  in  amongst  the 
gold,  and  the  deposit  itself  was  within  sight  of  a  neighbour’s 
window,  and  not  half  a  foot  under  ground  1  These  things  ‘  all 
‘  put  together  did  make  me  mad ;  and  at  last  I  was  forced  to  take 
‘  up  the  headpieces,  dirt  and  all,  and  as  many  of  the  scattered 

*  pieces  as  I  could  with  the  dirt  discern  by  candlelight,  and  carry 
‘  them  into  my  brother’s  chamber ;  and  then,  all  people  going  to 

*  bed,  W.  Hewer  and  I  did  all  alone,  with  several  pails  of  water 
‘  and  besoms,  at  Inst  wash  all  the  dirt  off  the  pieces  and  parted 

*  the  pieces  and  the  dirt .  .  .  and  afterwards  with  pails  and  a 

*  sieve  did  lock  ourselves  in  the  garden,  and  there  gather  all  the 
‘  earth  about  the  place  into  pails,  and  then  sift  those  pails  in  one 

*  of  the  summer-houses — just  as  they  do  for  dyamonds  in  other 

*  parts  of  the  world.’ 

The  staunchest  Tory  would  hardly  decry  the  funding  system, 
after  reading  how  people  were  put  to  it,  to  invest  their  money, 
in  the  reigns  of  the  last  Stuarts.  There  was,  it  was  true,  the 
resource  always  open  of  lending  it  to  his  Sacred  Majesty ;  but  the 
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alternative  could  not  be  described  as  highly  eligible.  The  destitu¬ 
tion  to  which  the  Court  had  reduced  itself  was  inexpressibly 
scandalous.  The  Admiralty  was  soon  penniless  again  after  its 
unexpected  piece  of  luck.  On  the  20th  of  August  there  was  ‘  no 
‘  money  to  be  heard  of — nay  not  lOOi.  on  the  most  pressing  ser- 
‘  vice  that  can  be  imagined,  of  bringing  in  the  king’s  timber  from 
*  Whittle  wood,  while  we  liave  the  utmost  want  of  it’  The  king 
offered  ten  per  cent,  for  a  loan ;  and  the  proposition  suggested  a 
pleasant  joke  in  the  city,  that  *  the  Dutch  themselves  would  send 


a  *  over  money  and  lend  it — upon  our  publick  faith,  and  the  Act 

i-  *  of  Parliament !’  Even  the  king’s  personal  service,  notwithstand- 

!r  ing  his  daily  profusion,  was  liable  to  shameful  deficiencies.  We 

le  are  accustomed  to  look  at  the  Spanish  Court  of  this  period  as  an 

13  example  of  what  royal  households  might  possibly  come  to ;  but 

le  such  a  story  as  the  following  was  never,  we  do  believe,  reported 

le  from  Madrid  or  Aranjuez,  though  we  recollect  a  legend  of 

le  the  whole  contents  of  the  royal  larder  being  taken  one  morning 

T]  to  furnish  a  scant  and  insufficient  breakfast  for  their  Catholic 
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Majesties.  ‘  April  22.  1667.  The  king  was  vexed  the  other 

*  day  for  having  no  paper  laid  for  him  at  the  Council  Table,  as 

*  was  usual;  and  Sir  Hichard  Browne  did  tell  his  Majesty  he  would 

*  call  the  person  whose  work  it  was  to  provide  it,  who  being  come 

*  did  tell  his  Majesty  that  he  was  but  a  poor  man,  and  was 

*  already  out  400/.  or  500/.  for  it ;  which  was  as  much  as  he  is 

*  worth,  and  that  he  cannot  provide  it  any  longer  without  money 

*  —  having  not  received  a  penny  since  the  king's  coming  in. 

*  So  the  king  spoke  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  many  such 

*  mementos  the  king  do  now-a-days  meet  withall — enough  to 

*  make  an  ingenuous  man  mad.’ 

Enough  indeed  —  though  all  this  was  not  exactly  the  fault  of 
Charles  II.  As  to  buying  and  selling 'places  and  pardons,  and 
such  like  matters,  every  i)age  will  give  the  most  scandalous 
examples.  Indeed  we  cannot  but  think  that  these  volumes 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  every  impartial  reader,  supply  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  on  a  question  which,  we  understand,  has 
been  lately  mooted.  A  great  historian  has  recently  drawn  a 
picture  of  England  as  it  stood  at  the  close  of  this  reign — the 
accuracy  of  which  has  been  impeached  in  some  quarters — chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  its  giving  too  unfavourable  a  view  of  the 
morality,  happiness,  and  civilisation  of  our  society  at  that  time. 
Now  there  are  very  few  of  the  propositions  maintained  by  the 
historian  which  do  not  receive  the  most  complete  and  thorough 
confirmation  from  the  contents  of  the  extraordinary  chronicle 
before  us :  and  we  would  willingly  peril  the  final  issue  upon 
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the  conclusions  to  which  these  unconscious  records  must  inevi¬ 
tably  lead.  Let  any  person  desirous  of  ascertiuning  the  truth  by 
his  own  observation,  attentively  study  the  contents  of  these  five 
volumes.  He  will  not  find  the  task  in  any  respect  a  disagree¬ 
able  one ;  and  if  he  exerts  only  an  average  amount  of  judgment 
and  sagacity,  he  will  need  little  aid  in  deciding  the  question  at 
issue  between  Mr.  Macaulay  and  his  censors. 


No.  CLXXXIII.  will  be  published  in  January,  1850. 
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value,  554 — its  personal  character,  555-6 — Mr.  Pepys’s  prodigious 
faculty  of  memory,  557— extracts  illustrative  of  his  character  and 
disposition,  558-63— his  attachment  to  the  fair  sex,  562-3— his 
account  of  the  Dutch  invasion,  565 — his  precautions  for  the  safety 
of  his  own  property,  567 -8 — his  account  of  the  pecuniary  condition 
of  the  government,  569 — confirmation  which  these  volumes  alford 
of  the  truthfulness  of  our  lost  great  historian,  t5. 

R 

nationalism,  its  dangers  and  absurdity.  See  Reason  and  Faith. 

Reason  and  Faith,  their  necessary  co-existence  in  the  nature  of  man, 
293-4 — their  respective  provinces,  295 — their  union,  296-7 — illus¬ 
trations  of  man’s  helplessness,  when  relying  on  reason  alone,  298-9 
— necessity  of  enlightened  obedience  to  Grod,  300-1 — notice  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately’s  theological  works,  301-2,  note — analogical  re¬ 
marks  on  reasonable  obedience,  303 — existing  tendency  to  divorce 
reason  from  faith,  in  both  Natural  Theology  and  Revealed  Reli¬ 
gion,  304 — fulfilment  of  our  prophecy  of  April,  1843,  regarding 
the  effect  of  a  disjunction  of  reason  and  faith,  305 — impossibility 
of  the  healthy  existence  of  the  one  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other,  305-6 — necessity  of  reason  in  the  honest  search  after  truth, 
807-8 — its  reward,  309 — our  belief  in  the  extrinsic  evidence  of 
things,  309-10 — causes  of  the  unbelief  which  arises  from  time  to 
time,  31 1 — examination  of  the  two  great  controversies,  respecting 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  truths  of  Christianity,  312-324 — 
rationalism  and  philosophy,  325— objections  of  old  and  new  forms 
of  infidelity  against  miracles,  ib.  note — Strauss,  326— Quinet  on 
the  vicious  consequences  of  Rationalism,  ib.  note — Hegelianism, 
327-8— the  Rationalism  of  Strauss,  328-9-^f  Gibbon,  329 — exist¬ 
ence,  through  all  ages,  of  the  belief  in  miracles,  330 — unparalleled 
success  of  Christianity  against  all  opposing  systems,  i6.— difficulty 
of  an  infidel  giving  a  rational  account  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  331 — late  instances  of  unbelieving  belief  and  Christian 
infidelity,  »5. — Mr.Foxton’s  ‘Popular  Christianity,’ tA. — Mr.Froude’s 
‘  Nemesis  of  Faith,’  ib. — contrast  between  Plato’s  reasonings  and 
the  ethics  of  the  Gospel,  332-3,  note — examination  of  Mr.  Foxton’s 
doctrines,  332-5 — ^youthful  sceptics,  336-8— danger  of  young  minds 
falling  into  the  cloudy  regions  of  German  philosophy,  338-9 — ad¬ 
vice  to  the  youthful  reader,  ib.  note — novelty  not  one  of  the  features 
of  late  rationalism,  339-40— objections  to  the  truth  of  Chiistianity 
where  directed,  340 — alleged  discrepancies  of  the  sacred  writers, 
341-4 — liberty  of  rejecting  portions  of  Scripture,  345-6 — ‘  intui- 
‘  tional  consciousness,’  346-7 — Rationalism  logically  untenable  and 
irrational,  347-8 — rationalist  objections  to  Revelation’s  being  con¬ 
signed  to  ‘  a  book,’  349 — answers  to  the  objectors  to  Revelation, 
350 — reasonable  interpretation  of  Scripture,  352 — harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  sciences  and  Revelation,  350-2 — prospective  view  of 
Christianity,  354-6. 

Russian  diplomacy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  103-4. 
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Sardinia,  its  manners,  customs,  &c.  See  Tyndale. 

SchlegeTs  opinions  on  Shakspeare,  66-7. 

‘  Schools  of  Design,  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
‘  Commons  appointed  to  consider  the  Constitution  and  Management 
‘  of,’  473 — low  standard  of  our  national  taste,  ib. — late  improving 
endeavours,  ib. — establishment  of  schools  of  design,  ib. — subordinate 
schools,  474 — inquiry  into  the  objects  of  such  establishments,  475 — 
their  difficulties,  476-7— influence  of  fashion  and  prejudice  over 
improvements  in  design,  477-81 — extract  from  Mr.  Dice’s  report 
on  industrial  design,  481— evil  effects  of  dictation  of  manufacturers, 
482 — beneficial  effects  making  gradual  way,  ib. — improved  taste  of 
the  public  since  establishment  of  schools  of  design,  483-5 — exami¬ 
nation  of  the  charge  of  their  non-practicability,  485-7— reasons  for 
preserving  their  educational  character,  487— complaint  that  they 
do  not  furnish  a  practical  education,  488-9 — incompetence  of 
many  who  criticise,  489 — other  objectors,  490-1 — necessity  ;for 
elementary  instruction,  492-3 — figure-drawing,  493-4 — ^beneficial 
eflTects  which  must  result  from  good  designs,  494-6. 

Shakspeare's  Critics,  English  and  Foreign,  works  of,  39— office  of 
critics,  40 — Shakspeare  not  treated  as  a  dramatic  poet,  ib. — pur¬ 
pose  of  the  dramatist,  41 — distinction  between  dramatic  and 
theatrical  art,  42-3 — Sliakspeare’s  art  versus  Ben  Jonson’s  learn¬ 
ing,  44-5 — Shakspeare’s  blemishes,  47 — Voltaire’s  criticisms,  48- 
51 — French  taste,  classical  and  courtly,  52-3 — diflerence  between 
French  and  English  artistic  taste,  54 — the  natural  in  art,  54-6 — 
the  two  nationalities,  57-8 — French  fastidious  critics,  59 — Spanish 
taste,  60 — German  criticisms,  61 — Lessing,  ib. — Shakspeare  in 
Germany,  62,  et  seq. — Criticisms  of  Gothe,  Tieck,  and  Schlegel, 
64-6 — German  ‘Philosophy  of  Art,’  68 — Franz  Horn’s  Shakspeare’s 
‘  Erlaiitert,’  68 — Ulrici’s  ‘  Shakspeare’s  Dramatic  Art,’  69-7 1 — 
notice  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  ‘  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,’  72 — specimen  of 
his  style,  ib. — Madame  de  Stael,  Guizot,  Barante,  Villemain,  73-4 
— Alfred  de  Vigny,  74 — recent  French  criticisms,  75-6 — remarks 
on  M.  Deschamps’  translation  of  Macbeth,  76 — Shakspeare’s  dra¬ 
matic  art,  76-7. 

Social  Phdotophy,  unsound,  prevalence  of,  works  relating  to,  496 — 
our  consciousness  of  social  evils,  but  want  of  system  and  philosophy 
in  regarding  them,  ib — benefits  arising  from  our  irregular  activity, 
497— extract  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s  ‘  History  of  England,'  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  delusive  estimates  of  past  happiness,  498-500 — ^mis¬ 
chiefs  arising  from  this  error,  500-1 — English  versus  French  system 
and  philosophy,  502 — our  exaggerated  and  misplaced  compassion, 
503-— graphic  example  of  this  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s  ‘  History  of 
‘  England,’  503-4 — this  feeling  the  peril  of  our  present  social  philo¬ 
sophy,  504 — vices  and  abuses  of  poor-laws,  in  England  and  in  Ire¬ 
land,  505 — merit  taxed  to  indemnify  vice,  506-7 — the  existing 
poor-law  a  virtual  abrogation  of  natural  laws,  508 — poverty  no 
title  to  property,  508-9-^ommunism,  509 — three  classes  of  the 
really  destitute,  510— duty  of  society  to  compensate  its  victims. 
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511*12 — remitting  remedy  prevents  cure,  513-15,  note — indiscreet 
marriages,  516*17— casual  destitution,  517*18 — ^importance  of  our 
endeavo  rs  in  removing  obstacles  to  our  social  improvement, 
519*20 — notice  of  and  extracts  from  Mr.  Burton’s  ‘Political  Eco- 
‘  nomy,’  520*3— notice  of  Mr.  Symons’s  ‘  Tactics  for  the  Times,’ 
523-4. 

Symons,  J.  C.,  notice  of  his  ‘  Tactics  for  the  Times,’  523*4.  See 
Social  Philosophy. 


T 

Tattam,  Archdeacon,  notice  of  some  Syriac  MSS.  brought  by  him 
to  England,  162. 

Taylor,  Richard  C!owling,  review  of  his  ‘  Statistics  of  Coal,’  525 — 
plan  and  contents  of  the  book,  526 — various  descriptions  of  fuel, 
527 — working  of  the  Alleghany  coal-fields,  t5. — statistics  of  the 
coal  regions  of  America,  528-9 — anthracite  deposits  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  529-30 — diagram  of  the  superficial  coal  areas  of  various 
countries,  530— diagrams  of  the  relative  amounts  of  the  mineral 
productions  of  the  six  principal  coal* producing  countries  in  'the 
world,  531 — diagram  of  the  relative  production  of  iron  in  1845, 
532 — statistics  of  the  coal  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  533— of  Great 
Britain,  534 — number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  coal  and  iron 
in  1844,  535 — and  of  workmen  employed  in  the  English  collieries 
in  Feb.  1844,  ib. — profits  from  coal  mining,  ib. — South  Wales  coal 
basin,  536-9— iron  ore  in  England,  539 — coal  tracts  of  New  South 
Wales,  540— of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  ib. — of  New  Zealand,  ib. — 
remarks  on  the  accidents  and  maladies  to  which  miners  are  ex¬ 
posed,  542*6 — necessity  for  a  parliamentary  measure  to  protect 
their  lives  and  improve  their  social  condition,  547. 

Telegraph,  the  Electric,  list  of  works  relating  to,  434 — ^English 
credulity,  ib. — late  popularity  of  experimental  science,  435*7 — 
public  preference  for  naturM  philosophy  and  chemistry,  438 — 
causes  of  this,  ib. — present  aspect  of  experimental  science,  439-40 
— its  anticipated  triumphs,  441 — effects  of  science  in  elevating  tho 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  442 — the  electric  telegraph,  443 — a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  it  still  wanting  in  our  language,  ib. — notice  of  M.  De 
la  Rive’s  work,  ‘  Electricity :  its  Theory  and  Practical  Application,’ 
t5,— the  AbbeMoigno’s  work  on  Electric  Telegraphy,  443— difficulty 
of  explaining  all  electrical  phenomena,  tb. — views  concerning  the 
nature  of  electricity,  444 — its  kinds  and  modifications,  445— elec¬ 
tricity  of  ‘  tension,’  and  electricity  of  ‘  quantity,’  446-7 — application 
of  electricity  to  the  construction  of  the  telegraph,  448 — details  of 
its  arrangements,  ib. — the  voltaic  battery,  449— the  wires,  450 — 
necessity  for  a  double  wire,  451 — similarity  of  electricity  to  mag¬ 
netism,  452 — comparison  of  electricity  to  a  double-headed  arrow, 

453 —  does  anything  substantial  move  along  the  telegraph-wires? 

454 —  interstitial  motion  of  solid  masses,  455-6 — idea  of  polarity, 
457-9,  note — exact  velocity  of  electricity  along  a  copper  wire,  459 
—method  of  producing  signals,  460,  et  seq. — signal  dial,  461— - 
method  of  reading  signals,  462— specimen  of  a  telegraph  alphabet, 
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463 — arrangements  for  intermediate  stations,  463-4 — the  bell- 
signal,  464 — electro-chemical  signals,  465 — the  earth  used  as  a 
conductor,  466— details  of  the  marine  telegraph,  467-8— consider- 

•  ation  of  some  of  the  imperfections  of  the  telegraph,  468-9 — method 
of  protection  against  a  discharge  of  lightning,  469-70 — influence  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  470-2 — wonders  of  the  telegraph,  472 — its 
destiny,  ib. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  review  of  his  ‘Princess:  a  Medley,’  388 — re¬ 
semblance  of  ‘  The  Princess’  to  the  present  age,  ib. — outline  of 
the  story,  with  extracts  and  incidental  remarks,  389-402 — Mr. 
Tennyson’s  versatility  of  imagination,  403 — versatility  of  Shak- 
speare,  404 — need  of  versatility  in  dramatic  poetry,  405-6 — versa¬ 
tile  poets  of  recent  times,  407 — no  age  unpoetical,  407-8 — ^the 
national  and  ideal  schools  of  poetry,  408-11 — Milton’s  great  work 
not  a  national  poem,  411 — progress  of  the  two  schools,  413  et  seq. 
— early  English  poets,  414 — poets  immediately  after  the  Restoration, 
415 — ^ter  the  Revolution,  415-16 — Cowper  and  Bums,  417 — 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  418 — Shelley  and  Keats,  ib. — influence 
of  Shelley’s  principles  over  his  poetry,  419 — his  temperament, 
420-1 — his  errors,  421 — his  defects,  422 — estimate  of  his  works, 
423-4  —  compared  with  Keats,  424-5 — Keats’s  genius  of  invention, 
425 — his  happiness  of  imaginative  repose,  426 — character  of  his 
intellect,  427-8 — his  life,  428-9 — ^to  what  school  does  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  poetry  belong  ?  429 — his  imaginative  genius,  430 — moral 
range  of  his  poems,  430 — his  philosophy,  431 — his  dramatic  versa¬ 
tility,  ib. — his  peculiar  poetic  characteristics,  432 — promise,  433. 

TtecA’s- criticisms  on  Shakspeare’s  treatment  of  the  supernatural,  66. 

Tocqueville,  Le  Comte  de,  review  of  his  ‘  Histoire  Philosophique 
‘  du  Regne  de  Louis  XV.,’  77 — notice  of  his  ‘  Democratie  en 
‘  Amerique,’  ti.— characteristics  of  modern  French  historians,  77-9 
— De  Tocqueville’s  historical  arrangement  and  discriminating 
honesty,  79 — external  history  of  Louis  XV.,  80 — ^the  house  of 
Orleans,  81-2 — violent  opposition  of  the  old  court,  83-4 — Baron 
Goertz,  84-6 — Alberoni,  %-9 — general  pacification  in  1731,  89 — 
popular  (q)inion  of  Walpole,  90 — alliance  of  France  and  England, 

91 —  condemnation  of  Cardinal  Fleury’s  system  of  administration, 

92- 3 — sketch  of  the  history  of  Marshal  Belleisle,  93-5 — part  taken 
by  England  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  9& — Charles 
Albert  of  Bavaria,  97 — Charles  Emanuel  of  Sardinia,  98 — defec¬ 
tion  of  Frederic  of  Pmssia,  ib. — Maria  Theresa,  99 — death  of 
Cardinal  Fleury,  ib. — the  family  of  De  Mailly,  100 — the  illness  at 
Metz,  101-2 — Russian  diplomacy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  103-4 
— altered  position  of  the  House  of  Austria,  105-6— state  of  the 
French  royal  navy  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  106 — tables  of 
the  French  marine  from  1675  to  1743,  ib.  note. 

Transportation  as  it  now  is,  works  relating  to,  1 — public  opinion  on 
the  subject,  2 — old  and  late  systems  of  transportation  and  assign¬ 
ment,  3 — necessity  of  change  of  system,  t5.-^lemma  when  time 
arrives  for  setting  our  criminals  free,  4-5 — reformation  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  present  system,  5 — determination-  of  existing  govern- 
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ment  with  regard  to  convicts,  t6.— separation  and  classification 
considered,  6-8 — Pentonville  model  prison,  9 — experimental  diet¬ 
aries,  ib. — effects  of  separate  system  on  body  and  mind,  10-11 
— value  of  an  efficient,  but  not  necessarily  cheap,  system,  12 — 
difference  of  cost  to  the  public  of  thieves  in  prison  and  out  of 
prison,  12-13 — cheapness  of  reformation  at  any  price,  13— evidence 
of  Mr.  T.  Wright  before  the  House  of  Lords’  Committee  on  Criminal 
Law,  14 — extract  from  Report  of  Pentonville  Commissioners,  15 
—established  conclusions  respecting  separate  confinement,  16 — 
period  of  associated  compulsory  labour,  16-17 — the  hulks,  17-19 — 
task-work,  20-1 — religious  instruction,  22-3 — tickets  of  leave,  24-5 
incorrigible  criminals,  26 — ^female  convicts,  27-8 — proportion  of 
convicts  to  free  emigrants,  29 — juvenile  delinquency,  30-3 — num¬ 
ber  of  convicts  under  separate  confinement,  33-4? — number  of 
criminals  under  penal  labour,  35 — recent  experience,  36-7 — what 
we  must  do  with  our  criminals,  38. 

Tyndale,  John  Wallis,  M.A.,  review  of  his  ‘Island  of  Sardinia,  in- 
‘  eluding  Pictures  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Sardinians,’ 
&c.,  213 — Sardinia  little  frequented  by  visitors,  ih. — its  geogra¬ 
phical  position  and  inhabitants,  ih. — interior  of  the  island,  214 — 
specimen  of  a  Sardinian  traveller’s  dinner,  215 — early  history  of 
^rdinia,  216 — the  Noraghe,  216-17— conjectures  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  ‘  intemperie,’  and  of  the  ‘  Sardonic  smile,’  217 — La  Barbagia 
and  the  Vendetta,  219 — the  island  under  the  Greeks,  Vandals, 
Goths,  &c.,  ih. — Victor  Amadeus,  220-1 — motto  |of  the  Counts  of 
Savoy,  222 — sketch  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  222,  et  seq. — events  of 
the  reign  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  225 — Charles  Emanuel,  226 — 
Amadeus  VIIL,  227 — characters  of  the  subsequent  sovereigns, 
227-8 — Charles  Albert,  228 — abolition  of  the  feudal  system  in 
Sardinia,  229. 


U 

Ulrici,  Herman,  his  ‘  Shakspeare’s  Dramatic  Art,  and  its  relation  to 
‘  Calderon  and  Gothe,’  39 — notice  of  his  Shi^sperian  criticisms, 
69-71. 

Usher,  Archbishop,  his  observations  on  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Ignatian 
‘  Epistles,’  161. 


Vetulonia,  discovery  of  the  site  of,  117.  See  Dennis. 

Voltaire's  Shaksperian  criticisms,  48-51.  See  Shakspeare. 

W 

William  III,  Mr.  Macaulay’s  brilliant  estimate  of  the  character,  views 
and  opinions  of,  276-9.  See  Macaulay. 

Wright,  Mr.  T.  W.,  remarks  on  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords  Committee  on  Criminal  Law,  14. 
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